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Albion 


SPIRIT OF DUNKIRK 


Only the march of events in the next ten to twenty years will confirm 
or reject the wisdom of President De Gaulle’s stand on such issues as 
the re-unification of Europe, NATO, the future of the wider alliance and 
France’s pioneering in her new relationship with China. But statesmen are 
also judged by their attitude to lesser issues. 


It seems no coincidence that last summer the President boycotted 
ceremonies held in Normandy on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of 
the D-Day landings, while this Whitsun, both his War Minister and chief 
of Naval Staffs made last minute cancellations of a visit to Dunkirk where 
British veterans attended a ceremony to mark the 25th anniversary of the 


rescue of the British Expeditionary Force. 


IMAGE CREATION 


The Government’s pre-occupation 
with its public image is clearly 
reflected in its continuous strengthen- 
ing of information services. The 
latest move is the transfer of Mr. 
John Harris, a young provincial 
journalist, from the Foreign Office, 
where he advised first Mr. Gordon 
Walker and then Mr. Stewart, tc 
Transport House. 


He was originally appointed as an 
aide by the late Mr. Gaitskell and 
subsequently helped Mr. Wilson 
during the pre-election campaign in 
which he played a major role in 
projecting the kind of image Mr. 
Wilson sought to project to the 
electorate. 

The appointment of Mr. Harris, 
who will act as the link between 
Ministers, Labour M P.s and Lobby 


journalists, follows the appointment 
of Mr. Liloyd-Hughes as press 
secretary to the Prime Minister, Mr. 
William Greig’s honorary advisory 
post in the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, and Mr. Edward Pickering’s 
examination of the Ministry of 
Defence’s public relations services. 

These attempts to reshape and 
improve government information 
services are salutary in themselves 
but still show few signs of solving 
immediate problems. The previous 
administration may have been 
nearer a solution by making a 
Cabinet Minister—first Lord Hill 
and later Mr. William Deedes— 
responsible for the central co- 
ordination of government informa- 
tion services. Yet this is essentially 
a post requiring someone exception- 
ally well trained in the art of com- 
munications, capable of shrewd 
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judgment and swift action. Above 
all, it needs common sense. 


When the £ is in danger, when 
both Mr. Callaghan’s and Mr. 
Brown’s actions and statements 
seem utterly contradictory, and 
young newly wed couples suddenly 
find it impossible to raise a house 
mortgage, the country expects some 
enlightenment from Mr. Wilson. 
When industry and the City are 
angry and confused by an extra- 
ordinarily complex and apparently 
hostile Finance Bill, it doesn’t make 
it more acceptable by claiming that 
it represents a badly needed reform 
and works well for other countries. 


If the government felt strongly 
that it had a powerful case and 
acted correctly, it should have tried 
to justify its action by explaining 
and demonstrating both cause and 
remedy. This should have been a 
vital role for the Chancellor, 
supported by other Ministers and 
the whole machinery of government 
public relations. 


REACHING THE PUBLIC EAR 


Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
must have been spent by the 
authorities recently in two substantial 
advertising campaigns. The first 
gave details of higher postage rates 
and involved very large spaces— 
repeatedly—in many newspapers. 
The second sought to warn motorists 
of the 50 m.p.h. speed limit imposed 
at Whitsun. 


Was this 
necessary? 


One assumes the GPO displayed 
posters listing the new postage rates 


expenditure really 


at post offices; but attempting to 
post letters overseas one Sunday, I 
could not find details in the most 
obvious place—the window of our 
local post office, where space would 
not have cost a penny. 


As for advertisements announcing 
the Whitsun speed limit, they were 
proved ineffective by the authorities’ 
admission that many motorists 
ignored the warning and exceeded 
the 50 m.p.h. imposed. It would 
surely have been more effective— 
and less expensive—to display 
posters or signs on the roads and at 
petrol stations. 


HARD ON TOURISTS 


Without wishing to be unjust to 
the French, I record the conviction 
of a growing circle of friends that, 
while Britain’s hotels and restaurant 
standards have tended to improve 
in recent years, France’s appear to 
be losing some of their old panache. 
Prices in Paris and on the Riviera 
are rocketing. In Juan les Pins, 
friends paid £5 each per night in a 
moderately comfortable hotel, a 
minimum of £1 per head for dinner 
and 2s. 3d. for a cup of tea on the 
beach. In addition, there is now a 
25 per cent combined charge for 
service and State tax. Despite this, 
French waiters, and even cinema 
usherettes, still expect to be tipped. 
In Paris a medium-class cafe 
charged 32s. for steak and chips. On 
certain motor-ways, a toll charge is 
now payable. One might applaud 
this, except 7s. 6d. for every stretch 
of 30 miles is unreasonable by any 
standard. 
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THE HUMAN TOUCH 


There was a minor outcry 
recently when Richard Dimbleby, 
the BBC’s renowned commentator 
in Germany during the Queen’s 
tour, displayed an unexpected lapse 
by cursing (mildly) without being 
aware that the sound was switched 
on. Yet for many people this was a 
rare and human foible. 


Similarly, one applauds the 
courageous disapproval of the recent 
strike at London Airport by the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Gunter. It 
may not have been helpful while 
delicate negotiations were in pro- 
gress, but surrounded by the misery 
and disappointment of thousands of 
holidaymakers, the absence of 
customary caution and restraint 
was human. Other Ministers in this 
and the previous government may 
have been more judicious, but also 


lacking in courage. : 


BEATLES, M.B.E. 


The award of MBEs to the four 
‘Beatles’ has sparked off an un- 
precedented wave of protests and 
abuse. Some people similarly 
honoured in the past have felt 
sufficiently hurt to return their 
insignia. 

If this minor outcry were to lead 
to serious discussion on the merits 
of the Honours system, it will not 
have been in vain. Meanwhile, the 
inclusion of four rather exceptional 
-—and in some ways representative— 
young people in a fairly standard 
list of some 1,800 awards is surely 
a welcome sign. 





WILL YOU GET 
APENS!ION? 


People nct in pensionable employment are now 


able to rrovide themselves with a pension on very 
favourable terms. 

In view of the widely differing circumstances 
of the incividuals concerned, we have designed 
two serarete forms of contract, of which one or 
the other can be adapted to suit most require- 
ments. 


Write for our bookiet “Your Pension — Which 
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Way?” for full details of these two plans. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIQENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutual Life Assurance 
33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, 
Tel: Mansion House 6543 





The ‘Beatles’ particular merits are 
well enough known. Their type of 
music happens to be enjoyed by 
millions of young people throughout 
the world. It may not please an 
older generation. Yet one suspects 
that this distate reflects a more 
general objection to many of the 
things associated with modern 
youth. 


Should this surprise us? Hardly. 
Its faults tend to be very much more 
publicised than its many qualities. 
But to the extent that criticism is - 
justified, two points are worth 
making. Following the birth boom 
of the early post-war years, the 
Western world now has an 
exceptionally large population of 
young people in their teens and 
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early twenties, with a proportionately 
higher content of maladjustments. 
Hf the social environment of the 
difficult forties and fifties is largely 
` to be blamed for this, the main 
fault is surely our own. 


` PRAISE 


All credit to the BBC which is 
more often maligned than praised 
these days. It has just won four 
awards for distinguished achieve- 
ment in broadcasting from the 
American Exhibition of Educational 


Radio and Television Programmes. . 


- This international contest is a 
major occasion in the United States 
broadcasting calendar. It is organised 
by the Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, part of the 
University of the State of Ohio. 


The winning BBC programmes— 
which were among 700 entries— 


were “The Great War’ and ‘The Life 
and Times of Marshal Tito’ (shown 
on TV) and ‘A Portrait of Dylan 
Thomas’ and ‘A New Dialogue of 
Two World Systems’ (first heard on 
radio). 


METAPHOR 


“I cannot believe that in a 
civilisation which spends so many 
millions on space research, similar 
financial and intellectual efforts 
could not effect a rendezvous 
between the capsule of teacher 
supply and the space station of 


‘child population.” 


—A Clapton headmaster speaking 
at the annual conference of the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers. 


ALBION. 
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THE ROOTS OF HOMOSEXUALISM 
By Diotima 


OMMENTING at the recent debate on the Earl of Arran’s Sexual 

Offences Bill which would legalise homosexual practices between 

adults, the Earl of Kilmuir was reported to have said that such a 
bk “would give respectability to these practices they had never had 
efore.” 

It is unfortunate that he should have used the word “never” as it gives 
his learned opponents the chance to point out that, according to Plutarch, 
these deplorable practices were not only considered respectable in the 
West in the days of Lycurgus, but were actually fostered and cultivated 
by the government of Sparta as an essential part of its primitive educational 
method in days when there were no public schools or military academies, 
and the only teachers were philosophers who catered solely for the 
cultured, and very often would not toe the political Party Line. 

Aware of the universal tendency to desire to become like that which we 
admire and love, the educationists, whose chief aim was to produce tough 
defenders of their small countries against persistent barbarian invasion, 
held up to their pupils the examples of adventurous, muscular, courageous, 
insensitive Herculean heroes, such as Ulysses and Aeneas, for their 
admiration and emulation, thus making the Commando, for the young 
Cretan and Spartan, the Ideal Man. 

‘Lycurgus visualised and achieved what we think of to-day as the Nazi 
or Fascist totalitarian state. Plutarch writes that this great legislator “‘trained 
his fellow citizens to have neither the wish nor the ability to live for 
themselves, but like bees they were to make themselves always integrated 
parts of the community, clustering together about their leader, almost 
beside themselves with enthusiasm and noble ambition, and to belong 
wholly to their country.” 

Such enthusiasm could, however, not long be sustained solely for an 
idea. The Spartan “cells”? were human, and demanded flesh and blood 
relationships as well as militarism; but at the age of seven the boys were 
taken from their parents, enrolled in companies, and forced to live a most 
austere existence, sleeping on bare boards and eating the plainest of food. 
For affection and companionship they became, therefore, wholly dependent 
on their own sex, their one instructor and guide being the leader of their 
company, of whom Plutarch writes: 

The boy who excelled in judgment and was most courageous in 
fighting, was made captain of his company; on him the rest all kept 
their eyes, obeying his orders, and submitting to his punishment, so that 
their boyish training was a practice of obedience. 
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- At the age of twelve these young militarists were, as Plutarch puts it, 
“favoured with the society of lovers from among the reputable young men” 
_ to whom they became not only concubines but unpaid servants. Starved 
as they were of natural family affection, it was inevitable that, at an age 
when the sexual urge was beginning to rise, it would be channelled into 
unnatural grooves if the natural were not available. In order to gain the 
favour of their masters, these children slavishly emulated their undoubted 
physical courage. 

Ft was in this mental climate of austerity, sadism and militarism that 
the unnatural practice of bomosexualism was deliberately cultivated and 
fostered. In The Divine Legation of Moses, Bishop Warburton wrote that 
' this method of training originated in Crete where the law-givers permitted 
` “every man of distinguished valour or wisdom to adopt a favourite youth, 
for whose education he was answerable, and whose manners he had the 
care of forming”. He quotes Nisus as saying: 

The States of Greece where this institution prevailed, reaped so many 
advantages from it that they gave it the greatest encouragement by their 
laws .. . The youth so educated, were found to be the best ‘bulwark 
of their country, and most formidable to the enemies of civil liberty. 

From the first there seems to have been a great “‘snob-appeal”” connected 
with homosexualism. Far from being considered shameful, it was con- 
tinually being identified with and practiced by the “élite”, heterosexualism 
being left to the lesser breed. This exclusiveness in military circles seems 
largely to have originated from a most famous regiment described by 
Plutarch in The Life of Pelopidas, where he writes: 

Georgias first enrolled the sacred band, consisting of three hundred 
chosen men . . .said to be composed of Lovers and their Friends. It is 
reported that it continued unconquered till the battle of Chaeronea ; and 
when, after that action, Philip was surveying the dead, and came to the 
very. spot where these three hundred feil, who had charged in closed 
order so fatally on the Macedonian lances, and observed how they lay 
heaped upon one another, he was amazed, and being told that this was 
the ‘band of Lovers, he burst into tears, and said “accursed be they who 
can suspect that these men either did or suffered anything dishonest”. 

Such encomiums lavished on these sexual perverts by eminent rulers, 
with adjectives such as “good” and “noble” employed by Plutarch who 
was a hierophant of the Mysteries, and the way even the undoubtedly 
great Socrates joked and consorted with them, reveal how “natural’’ this 
unnatural vice gradually came to seem by long indulgence and habit. 

This attitude has been subtly perpetuated and preserved to this day by 
the compulsory study of Plato’s Symposium, and similar works, in public 
schools and universities. 

A feasible means of getting sexuality, both homo and hetero into proper 
perspective would be to revive the original teachings of Christianity which 
represented sexual intercourse as a weakness, not a necessity or virtue, 
and taught that it was only permissible in a Christian for the purpose of 
procreation. It would then be seen that not only was there no possible 
excuse for indulging the sterile vice of homosexuality, but the normal, 
sexual intercourse, other than for propagation, was also to be resisted and. 
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overcome, and not, as at present, assiduously cultivated despite the ever- 
growing menace of over-population. ` 

Heterosexual critics of pederasty need to clean out their own distinctly 
Augean stables before they have the moral right to thunder with Paul: 
“Neither the immoral nor idolators, nor adulterers or catamites nor 
sodomites, nor the lustful . . . will inherit the realm of God”, — an 
opinion evidently not shared by Dr. Ramsay who has been reported to 
have said: “I am in favour of the Wolfenden Report on homosexuality, 
and I believe that morality would benefit if its recommendations regarding 
consenting adults were implemented.” Surely this is carrying tolerance of a 
once-expedient vice a little far now that it is mo longer necessary for 
“reasons of State”. The reasons that influenced the policy of Lycurgus 
have ceased to exist. In a press-button age of nuclear armaments, the 
muscular “hero” is outmoded as an ideal. His toughness will avail him 
nothing against the “deterrent? which will respond just as effectively 
whether a hetero or homo finger is on the switch. Mind, not muscle is 
the answer to modern problems, and this should certainly be applied to 
educating the rising generation out of a now useless, and, as history shows, 
deliberately inculcated vice. 

Paul, who condemned the vice, also gave the cure when he instructed 
his hearers to put on the Mind of Christ, and to think on those things 
that are pure and lovely. 

Unfortunately the most vocal of our modern clerics do not appear to be 
interested in the Mind either of Christ or Paul. They prefer D. H. 
Lawrence, Tillich and Freud. In the debate, the Bishop of Southwark 
objected to the obviously true argument that the Bill, which both he and 
the Bishop of Chichester supported, would licence viciousness. But the 
Church, especially when it has a celibate priesthood, always treads 
delicately on this subject. Although we are apparently expected to have 
forgotten the fact—to judge by a recent pictorial tribute to its holiness, 
published in the Daily Telegraph Weekly Magazine — it was only a few 
years ago that Mount Athos had to be “purged”, as its “holy men”, 
denied the company of women, were convicted of importing young boys 
from the mainland as servants and concubines. Lycurgus might have 
approved of this; Paul would not. 

There seems to be just one argument for the passing of the Bill, which 
is that legalised pederasty will lose this potent snob-value. When every 
Tom, Dick or Harry can indulge his sub-human lusts without fear or 
favour, the Club—which at present is a sort of free-masonry, the members 
of which certainly do help one another to gain life’s prizes—will no longer 
be “exclusive”. Homosexualists will have to show their superiority to the 
“norm” in some other way. Might it be suggested that they should turn 
their attention to “Higher Things’? Neoplatonic philosophy, perhaps, 
which enabled the over-sexed Augustine of Hippo to eliminate the 
bestiality in his thinking, and to devote his life and mind to more worthy 
occupations. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Translated by Bernadotte Perrin. (Heinemann). 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF CHINA’S FOREIGN POLICY 


E. H. Rawlings 


HE explosion of the first atomic bomb in China on 16 October 1964 

just over a fortnight after the Chinese celebrated their fifteenth 

anniversary as a People’s Republic had various repercussions in the 
Western world. To the Chinese people it meant that they were well on the 
way to preparing themselves to retaliate in case of a possible nuclear war 
being directed against them or their allies. Although it is likely to be some 
years before China is in a position to conduct a full-scale nuclear war 
from her own resources, the bomb is a step towards the modernization of 
her national defence and increases her defence capabilities. 


While the Chinese Government has emphasised that the bomb is to 
protect peace, it does place China in a stronger position to put her foreign 
policy into practice. It is in fact her foreign policy that can be more 
damaging to world peace than her possession of nuclear weapons. She is 
now making a deliberate and conscious attempt to assert her position as 
a world power and to establish for herself the leadership of Asia. With 
this objective in view she has absolutely rejected the Soviet revisionist line 
and is forcibly following the Marxist-Leninist line. 


China’s immediate objective is to eliminate United States military and 
economic aid from Asia, as United States’ presence on that continent in 
any form prevents the Chinese from spreading their own influence. Under 
cover of the North Vietnamese Communists the Chinese are helping the 
Communists in South Vietnam and Laos in their battle against the right 
wing forces, supported by United States. In both countries the fighting is 
likely to go on indefinitely, as China will probably continue supplying 
troops and material on an unlimited scale in order to keep the anti- 
communists from gaining complete control. It costs China considerably 
less to support the Communist cause in these States, than it does the 
United States in their effort to prevent them from falling to the Communists. 


Although China does not intend to impose any direct territorial claim 
on the Indo-China States, she does want to see them as all Communist 
States. This would not only strengthen her own security, but it would also 

‘be a blow to U.S. prestige in South-East Asia, which would in itself 
further the Chinese cause. At the moment, China is honouring her respect 
for those non-Communist States following a strict neutral policy, such as 
Cambodia. Towards the end of 1963 Cambodia renounced all U.S. aid 
and turned closer to China as a precaution against a Communist takeover. 
Today Cambodia has the least Communist activity than any other State 
in the region. 
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China’s foreign policy is to a certain extent formulated to annoy the 
United States and to undermine her influence in Asia. She regards the 
United States as her greatest enemy, mainly because of the conflict over 
Formosa and the U.S. recognition of the Nationalist regime there. The 
Chinese Communists claim that the Nationalists do not represent the People 
of China and have no right to a seat on the United Nations, The 
Communist regime claims this seat, but this demand has so far been 
blocked by the United States. Until the United States is prepared to give 
way to the Peking Government over this delicate issue the almost war- 
like tension between the two countries will continue indefinitely. 

However, the main principle of Chinese foreign policy is to regain all 
territory which was once conquered by China and became part of China. 
This has been a Chinese principle for more than 3,000 years and is not 
merely the idea of the present regime, although the Communists are now 
endeavouring to recover lost territory and restore the former frontier. The 
Chinese have never accepted the fact that they no longer have a legal right © 
to any territory lost to them. 

Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues wasted no time in putting this principle 
into practice for in 1950 they re-established Chinese authority over Tibet, 
which was lost to China after the fall of the Manchu regime in 1911. Even 
then the British and the Chinese were in conflict over the position of the 
Tibetan frontiers. But as a result of the Simla Conference of 1912-14 the 
McMahon Line became the boundary between India and China and Tibet. 
The Chinese never ratified the treaty, and so maintain that their present 
claim to Indian territory along the India-China border is legal. China also 
claims Formosa, Quemoy and Matsu as her own. So far the Chinese have 
refrained from advancing any claim to Hong Kong, but this is because the 
present status of the Colony is more useful to them as it stands. 

Furthermore, China has reached satisfactory settlements on her frontier 
with Burma, Pakistan and Nepal by allowing them a few more miles of 
useless wild mountain or jungle in order to win their support over the , 
Sino-Indian conflict. Early in 1963 the Chinese concluded a new frontier 
agreement with Mongolia, which was to their advantage. Since the Sino- 
Soviet dispute has become more intensified there have been reports of 
friction along the Sino-Soviet border in Central Asia and some friction 
has been reported over the northwest Chinese province of Sinkiang. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether China will press her claim to any 
former Chinese territory now situated in the Soviet Union. 

Apart from the desire to bring all the South-East Asian countries under 
Communist control or to ensure that they are otherwise strictly neutral, 
the Sino-Soviet dispute has caused the Chinese Communists to extend their 
activities further afield. They are aiming not only to be the future leaders 
of Asia but of the entire Communist world. They are trying to achieve this 
aim through either capturing control of the Soviet Communist Parties in 
countries where they exist or weakening their position by establishing pro- 
Chinese Communist Parties. Thus, the Chinese are attempting to infiltrate 
the entire Communist movement with their Marxist-Leninist ideology 
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through various publications, the encouragement of anti-party factions and 
direct intervention to promote the formation- of secessionist Communist 
Parties wherever possible. Attempts have also been made to gain support 
in the front organizations. f 

The main offensive is, however, to try and split the Soviet Communist 
Parties through the launching of pro-Chinese publications in various 
countries, A number of secessionist pro-Chinese Communist Parties have 
already been established, which have been formed mainly through a direct 
split in the original Soviet Communist Parties. As a result the pro-Chinese 
Communist Party of Brazil was formed in February 1962 and the pro-Chinese 
Swiss Communist Party was created on 1 September 1963. Pro-Chinese 
Communist Parties have since been established in Australia, Belgium and 
Ceylon. There are now two rival Communist Parties in Burma and Peru, 
while Chinese Communist organizations exist in West Bengal and other 
parts of India in addition to the Soviet Indian Communist Party. 

However, China’s main offensive outside Asia has in the past few years 
been concentrated on Africa, where she has been inspired by the nationalist 
revolutionary trends. The Chinese believe that Africa is the centre of the 
struggles between East and West which gives them an opportunity to extend 
their influence among the newly created African countries. Mao Tse-tung 
is quoted as saying that the Chinese could dominate the whole of Africa ' 
if they captured the Congo. 

The Chinese objective is to eliminate Western influence in Africa and 

‘to compete with Soviet influence there. China has provided economic 
and technical co-operation without any strings to a number of African 
countries. Such aid has had a favourable propaganda reaction. But the 
real purpose of-this aid is to encourage both revolutionary and opposition 
elements which are ready to reject any assistance from the West. So far 
Chinese prestige is highest among the African rebels and those nationalists 
leaders and parties which are dissatisfied with the West. In fact, Chinese 
influence in Africa is condemned by the radical and conservative African 
Governments which believe that China can play no part in the pan-African 
framework any more than the Soviet Union can. 

With this world wide attempt to expand Chinese influence Mao Tse-tung 
is openly .challenging the Russians on the question of ideology. It is 
ridiculous to say that the Chinese have not met with a certain amount of 
success for they have managed to convince many hard boiled Communists 
that the Soviet Union can no longer provide the correct leadership necessary 
for an anti-imperialist front. On the other hand, this challenge has dis- 
couraged some of the emergent States of Asia and Africa to join the 
Communist world. 

Perhaps what Mao Tse-tung is actually trying to achieve by his anti- 
Soviet campaign is to bring the Russians round to his way of thinking. 

. He fears any form of possible alliance between Russia and the United 
States as this would weaken China’s position because she would have no 
ally to protect her interests in the event of a hot war between China and 
the West. Neither does he want the Russians to lead the new Asian and 
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African countries along the path to a peaceful relationship with the West. 
Such a course would make it difficult for China to satisfy her aspirations. 

The chances that the Sino-Soviet dispute will be resolved in the near 
future, or for that matter at all, are somewhat remote. The Russians have 
gone too far with Mr. Khruschev’s revisionist policy to revert to a more 
Marxist-Leninist line. A return to the latter would increase tension between 
the Soviet Union and the West, and arouse ill-feeling in the European 
satellites, both of which the Russians cannot at present afford to risk. 
On the other hand, the Chinese show no signs of relaxing their present 
system. The younger generation are being thoroughly trained to follow 
Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine and to reject all Western thought and culture. 
Thus present day policies are not expected to change in future years. 

Therefore, the Chinese Communists will continue their campaign to oust 
the Soviet Communists wherever they can, mainly in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. According to the present trend of events they are likely 
to achieve more success in South-East Asia. Although the United States 
is using almost every possible means to prevent the Communists from 
gaining control in South Vietnam, the fact must be faced that the Com- 
munists’ chances of success are greater than is generally anticipated. 
Military action may prevent a Communist take-over for the present, but 
in the end ideological issues will be the deciding factor. Like other Indo- 
China countries, South Vietnam naturally desires a closer association with 
China for Indo-China States were under Chinese protection in the old 
days. And now that China has the atomic bomb they will look towards 
China to strengthen their own security. 

Generally speaking, China’s foreign policy is designed to make her a 
leading world power and to strengthen her security. As her nuclear power 
gains in strength, she will be in a stronger position to put her policies into 
practice. Her attitude towards the outside world is unlikely to change 
until she is given a seat on the United Nations and has a greater say in 
world affairs. The important issue today is whether China can be isolated 
from international politics much longer. 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC IN GEOPOLITICS (H 
By Joseph S. Roucek 


THE POST-TRUJILLO PERIOD 


EMOCRACY is still hardly more than a word in the Dominican 

Republic that has never known any law, save force. Between Trujillo’s 

end in 1961 and 1965, the Republic had suffered four coups and five 
changes in government, trying to find its way out of the political vacuum 
arising from Trujillo’s death. 

Upon Trujillo’s death, his hand-picked President, Joaquin Balaguer, 
remained in office, while his son, Rafael, Jr., took command of the armed 
forces. But despite the new government’s ostensibly liberal policy, many 
members of the Trujillo family remained in control, and the Organization 
of American States refused to lift the diplomatic sanctions which had been 
imposed late in 1960. Eventually, demonstrations against the regime, plus 
an appearance of the American Navy in sight of the capital, forced the 
Trujillos to capitulate and flee the country. A seven-man Council of 
State, representing the democratic opposition in the Trujillo administration, 

\ took office in January, 1961, and a popularly elected President was installed 


` early in 1963: and ousted in September, 1963. 


Interestingly enough, the military coup that killed the Presidency of Juan 
Bosch, the Dominican Republic’s first democratically-elected government 
since 1924, was quickly followed by another one in Honduras; the fate of 
the Dominican Republic and Honduras was part of a pattern of resurgent 
militarism in Latin America that within 1962 had swept away four U.S.- 
supported Republican regimes. The return to fashion of the traditional 
military-oligarchy power-plays theatened to wreck the Alliance for, 
Progress and raised ever more critical debate about United States policy 
in Latin America. 

Why did democracy die so suddenly in these states? Why was the U.S. 
powerless to present the military take-over? 

In the case of the Bosch regime, rarely had the U.S. nurtured an infant 
democracy as it did the government of Juan Bosch. Perhaps to make up 
for the years it had supported the Trujillo dictatorship, the U.S, had 
‘played a key but secret role in getting rid of the bloody Caribbean tyrant 
(although Trujillo had supported the Free World in the field of foreign 
affairs, offered land for settlement by refugees from European persecution, 
and after the overthrow of the Batista regime in Cuba, he sheltered both 
Batista and ex-President Perón of Argentina — evidently worried about 
insurrections against his administration which could have been organized 
from nearby democracies). Thereafter Washington poured money, 
personnel and advice into the country. U.S. advisers helped write the 


, agreement setting up an interim seven-man Council that ruled until Bosch’s 


inauguration.? 


2 Halper, Sam, “The Inside Story of the Dominican Republic Grab: U.S.-backed 
Reform Flops as Bosch Gets the Bounce”, LIFE, LV, 16, October 18, 1963, p.49. 
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BOSCH’S INTERLUDE 


Juan Bosch, a Dominican exile for 25 years, who had earned a living by 
selling automobile batteries in Chile, teaching Political Science in Costa 
Rica, but mostly by writing articles in Cuba, won the election by the 
Staggering margin of 648,000 to 325,000 for the runner-up. When he took 
office in February, 1963, Vice-President Lyndon Johnson was on hand for 
the historic ceremony. Also on hand was the hearty figure of Luis Muñoz 
Marin (whose ‘Operation Bootstrap’ turned Puerto Rico from an 
impoverished land into one with an average 8%, rise in gross national 
product annually for the previous decade); there was also Rémulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela, Ramón Villeda Morales of Honduras, José 
Francisco Orlich of Costa Rica — an informal club of democratic leftist 
anti-Communists. 

But, as Halper and other observers agree now, Bosch had less political 
sense than the others; he was a romantic rebel of the 1920’s, “ʻa prisoner 
of the revolutionary slogans of the past. He still talked of exploitation by 
foreign capitalism, and about Yankee imperialism”. Furthermore, he was 
supported by the illiterate, undernourished, shoeless masses, who won him 
the election, but could not help his government after the victory. Bosch 
tried to make good with people with no experience in government and some 
with but little education, and was unable to delegate authority. He did not 
increase employment; he did not push agrarian reform. He was more 
concerned to put the country’s financial house in order, and so he 
disappointed those who expected a non-Communist revolution within a 
democratic framework. And he talked and talked and talked, scaring 
enough the ‘tutumpotes’ (the moneybags —- the word coined by Bosch 
for use during his Sunday electioneering trips among the poor); this scared 
to death the people of wealth and tradition, those with military rank or 
with Church connections. A dogmatist, he made such revolutionary 
proposals as a Surplus Value Jaw providing that any increase in value of a 
pièce of property due to public improvement should go to the government; 
he also proposed a law of confiscation empowering the Congress (instead 
of the Courts) to take over property stolen by ‘Trujillistas; these 
propositions alarmed influential property owners. 

But the major charge against Bosch by the ruling class was that he was 
turning the country over to the Communists — and this led to his downfall. 


COMMUNISM IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


As a result of Trujillo’s much advertised industrialization programme, 
numerous secondary and tertiary industries sprung up in Santo Domingo 
and in other urban centres, and a class of wage labourers arose. Low 
wages and poor working conditions in industry produced considerable 
unrest after World War II, and Communist labour leaders (who had been 
allowed by Trujillo to infiltrate the government-controlled labour unions) 
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led several strikes. But this scared Trujillo who crushed them with great 
brutality, imprisoning or exiling the leaders. The government tried to 
improve the conditions by building low-income housing; but the programme 
was not adequate to’meet the needs of many workers living in the slums 
surrounding Santo Domingo. 

Among the welter of the political parties aspiring for power during the 
inauguration of Bosch there was also the Fourteenth of July Movement, 
tending to be pro-Castro; the Communist Party itself, which went by the 
name of the Dominican Popular Socialist Party, which was outlawed, ‘as 
was the extreme left-wing MPD, the Popular Dominican Movement, which 
had been allowed to organize by Trujillo in the last period of his rule as 
part of his effort to forge ties with Cuba and the USSR in the hope of 
intimidating the United States into withdrawing its condemnation of his 
regime.’ 

Among the Communists, or “fellow-travellers” there were also some 
900 loyalist refugees from the Spanish Civil War, who had found haven 
in the Dominican Republic after 1939; the exile group was very active 
among students at the national university, some of whom had already 
become Communists in other Latin American countries; the student nucleus 
founded a separate Dominican Communist Party in 1942. (The party was 
illegal, but was tolerated until 1945, when most leaders were deported). 


ON THE WAY TO THE 1965 REVOLT 


Washington did not like the overthrow of President Bosch and suspended 
diplomatic and economic relations with the Dominican Republic on 
September 25, 1963, a few hours after military leaders seized power. 
(Similar steps were taken a week later when a military coup deposed 
President Ramón Villeda Morales in Honduras); Washington felt that the 
future resumption of diplomatic relations might give the United States 
more leverage in persuading the countries to speed the return to con- 
stitutional government. The economic aid was discontinued and the 
missions and envoys were withdrawn, although the U.S. Embassy was not 
closed, and remained headed by a Chargé d’Affaires. 

Then, on December 14, 1963, Washington decided to recognize the de 
facto government of the Dominican Republic (as well as of Honduras). 
The decision, reached reluctantly after a top-level review, followed a two- 
and-a-half months of “silent treatment” that followed military coups in 
both countries. 

Threats of internal disorder in the Dominican Republic, attributed to 
pro-Castro groups, were known to have influenced the decisions, and 
Washington officials made it plain that they were far from satisfied with 
the steps taken by the Dominican civilian junta towards a return to 


3 for details, see: Poppino, Rollie E., INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM IN 
LATIN AMERICA, A HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 1917-1963, Free 
Press, Glencoe, Il., 1964, pp.8-9, 56, 89-90, 118, 157, 186, 193, 194, 220. 
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constitutional government. There had been also pressure from Congress 
for steps to help the Dominicans who, several Congressmen claimed, were 
increasingly threatened by leftists receiving aid from Cuba. 

But on May 4, 1965, before several thousand cheering Dominicans in 
front of the Altar of the Fatherland in Independence Park, Col. Francisco 
Caamafio Defio took an oath purportedly as the country’s constitutional 
President. “We want United States troops to withdraw from our country 
as soon as possible,” he declared, and the crowd gave him an ovation; his 
aides demanded silence, and then he completed the sentence “ .. . that 
the nationalism of the Dominican people may not be converted into anti- 
North Americanism.” (Snipers and U.S. troops had exchanged fire along 
the corridor sealing off the rebel-held downtown area from the rest of 
Santo Domingo). 

The crowds in the streets of the rebel-held area had been fighting since 
April 24, for the return of the last popularly elected President, Juan Bosch; 
but a rebel leader reported that majorities of both Houses of Congress had 
met on May 3 and voted by secret ballot for Colonel Caamaño. 


THE ROOTS OF THE REVOLT 


In the opinion of the observers of the Dominican scene, action by the 
Dominican Republic’s deposed civilian junta in both economic and military 
spheres led to its downfall. Two broad steps by the government of Donald 
Reid Cabral were the key factors in building opposition: (1) A belt- 
tightening austerity programme, denounced by a growing number of 
Dominicans, aimed at checking consumer demand for imported goods 
(which had risen 200% between 1961 and 1964); and (2) a purge of military 
leaders who played roles in the military under the late dictator Rafael L. 
Trujillo — plus freezes on promotions to keep military leaders from 
obtaining too much authority.’ 

In addition, there was the element provided by the strong appeal of Juan 
Domingo Bosch, living in the neighbourhood Puerto Rico and waiting for 
the situation to clarify before making a move. Although his reputation was 
somewhat tarnished by his scant seven months in office before being ousted 
by the military in 1963, he remains a symbol of democratic hope for many 
Dominicans, a symbol of hope that the island is moving away from a 
generation of dictatorship. 

That generation — lasting 32 years — was the period of dictatorship 
“when Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina controlled the island; it ended in 
1961 when Trujillo was assassinated. Since then, Dominican politics has 
been again in turmoil. The island’s economic situation, aggrevated by the 
rising demand for imports which led to the austerity programme by 
Secretary of the Armed Forces Reid, has been in a state of chaos. The 
Reid government effort at austerity was an effort which hit too hard at 


+ Goodsell, James Nelson, “How Revolt Grew in Dominican Republic”, 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, April 28, 1965. 
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` Dominican pocketbooks to allow for acceptance. Trujillo’s programme 
was to restrict wages and purchases; then, after his assassination, these 
restrictions were removed. Salaries tripled; imports rose from $69.5 
million in 1961 to more than 100 million in 1964, creating a balance of 
payments problem. This, in turn, led to the imposition of the austerity 
programme. 

In the military area, many of the nation’s junior officers held that their 
promotions were quashed by the older military oligarchy. The older officers, 
for their part, saw little opportunity to win places of importance in the 
military through Mr. Reid’s system of rotating positions in the forces. 
- Many of the junior officers, moreover, had a strong personal distaste for 
the Trujillo dictatorship and, in their own way, sensed a kindred approach 
in President Bosch; he became a symbol of hope for change to many of 
them. 

In fact, the military opposition originally tried to prevent the elections 
of December, 1962, but gave it up because it was expected that Bosch 
would lose. 

Of some importance was the role played by the lawyer in the Dominican 
Republic. This group was one of the first to press, after the overthrow of 
Trujillo, for not prosecuting those who had tortured and profited from the 
blessings of Trujillo. And since the hands of the lawyers and jurists were 
soiled, the masses held the “avogada” in disrepute. The Bar in the 
Dominican Republic was basically opposed to the election of Bosch and 
assumed, after Bosch’s vistory, a negative role. There was purely destructive 
criticism of the proposed reforms; and the Bar became an obstacle to the 
economic and social changes so necessary in the Dominican Republic. 
When the coup of September 25, 1963, took place, the voice of the Bar 
as an organized group, was not raised in protest. There were isolated voices 
among the lawyers, and some individuals protested vigorously; some were 
Communists; some were liberals with the courage of their convictions, But, 
on the whole, the Dominican lawyers, as a group, deserve to be labelled 
by Lenin’s assignation: “The lawyer is the scum of history”. 

The junta in power, now deposed, promised developments which would 
eventually lead to elections in June or July, 1965. 


THE DOMINICAN REVOLT ROCKS THE HEMISPHERE 


The fuse was ignited on a balmy afternoon in Santo Domingo, the oldest 
European city in the Western Hemisphere. At 1 p.m., Saturday, April’ 
24, the dozen young officers, backed by a number of civilians, announced 
boldly they hoped to topple the military-backed civilian junta and return 
the country. to “an honest, constitutional government.” With disarming 
ease, they took over two radio stations, including the government-controlled 
Radio Santo Domingo, and broadcast their intentions to the people. 
Crowds immediately poured into the streets, shouting their approval of the 
coup-in-the-making. The aim of the uprising was to reinstate the exiled 


é 
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Juan Bosch, kicked out by a military coup in September, 1963. The target 
of their attack was the U.S.-backed civilian junta installed by the 1963 
coup leadership and headed by Donald Reid Cabral. The coup remained 
essentially military—until Sunday noon; then the young officers, fearing 
defeat by rival military units, began to arm the people. The arms went 
to the same people who had been demonstrating periodically in the streets 
for social and economic reforms since the assassination of Trujillo. With 
rifles, pistols, automatic weapons, mortars and six tanks, these civilians 
and their soldiers (as allies), entrenched themselves in downtown Santo 
Domingo. 


Three days of bloody civil war erupted against the air force navy and 
army units (led by Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin y Wesin, special forces 
commander). The rebels formed a loose military organization, plunged the 
country into anarchy, and were threatening to win the capital when the 
U.S. Marines landed on April 28. The U.S. charged that the rebellion was 
no longer a military coup or a political movement to bring back Bosch 
from exile in Puerto Rico. 


Actually, the coup was ahead of schedule. Caamaño, an air force 
Colonel, explained in an interview that he and other offices had been 
making plans for a coup on June 1. He claimed that “an agreement of 
honour” had been made to overthrow Donald Reid’s Gabral’s civilian 
junta, if by that time it had failed to guarantee Presidential elections. 


Reid got wind of the plot and, on Friday evening, April 23, suddenly 
retired 7 officers, Caamaño reported. And in a key stroke, Capt. Mario 
Pena Tavarez captured Col. Marcos Anibal Rivera Cuesta, Army Chief 
of Staff who had worked closely with U.S. officials; with the Colonel and 
his U.S. trained staff imprisoned, Reid lost a valuable ally.® 


The news of the uprising and all the details were immediately broadcast 
by José Francisco Pena Gomez, a radio commentator and leader of 
Bosch’s Dominican Republican Party. The young and fiery commentator 
urged the people into the streets to demonstrate for return of Bosch and 
his constitution. By mid-afternoon on Saturday, 1,000 gathered at the 
Presidential Palace, honking horns, chanting and shouting, plain happy that 
Reid’s junta was being overthrown. 


Caught off guard, U.S. Embassy officials sent their first report to 
Washington on Saturday afternoon, reporting rumours of a coup. 
Ambassador W. Rapley Bennet, Jr., was then in Washington for routine 
consultations. With the airport closed, he did not get back until Tuesday, 
April 27. 

The rebels held the government Radio TV station for four hours before 
Reid’s troops took it back. Reid, in a nation-wide address, that night, said 
prematurely that the coup had been crushed, but admitted the rebels still 
held the two army camps; he issued a surrender ultimatum, 


5 Uchitelle, Louos, “Casebook of Dominican Reolt, BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY 
POST, May 9, 1965. 
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But one point was clear: that the officers, disunited otherwise, wanted 
Reid out. 

During the haggling before dawn Sunday morning, the 41-year-old Santo 
Domingo auto dealer and his junta partner, Ramon Caceres, quit and 
left by helicopter for the San Isidro air base, 20 miles east of the city; 
they apparently agreed to let Montas stay in charge until a new junta 
could be formed. 

At the air base, Gen. Wessin took the news of Reid’s resignation with 
misgivings. He agreed, reluctantly, to another military junta. In fact, 
Wessin, controlling the Dominican Air Force and the nation’s tanks at 
the base, moved against the rebels only about 2 p.m. on Sunday; by then 
it was too late. 


When the two air force P51 fighters of World War II vintage strafed 
the National Palace, the rebels had already marched into San Domingo 
with 3,000 troops and installed a soft-spoken lawyer in the Chamber of 
Deputies President under Bosch — Joseé Rafael Molina Urena as pro- 
visional President (to await Bosche’s return from exile in Puerto Rico). 


Meanwhile, in San Juan, Bosch and his wife, packed their bags for a 
triumphant return to the Capital from which they had been expelled 15 
months before; he said he would fly home the next day on an air force 
plane. 

But he never came; Wessin’s forces controlled the airport. Meanwhile, 
in the Santo Domingo streets, the people danced arm-in-arm with rebel 
soldiers entering the city; urged by the rebel-controlled radio, they sacked 
and burned the headquarters of the National Civic Union and the 
Dominican Revolutionary Vanguard (two parties that had endorsed Bosch’s 
overthrow), and destroyed other property owned by those associated with 
Reid and his austerity programme. Then the crowd surged to the National 
Palace for the installation of Molina as President. 


With opposition rising against them in the armed forces, the rebel 
leaders made a crucial decision at noon Sunday to distribute arms to their 
civilian supporters. The rebel radio urged the civilians with military 
experience to seek weapons at specific distribution areas. 


By nightfall, more than 12,000 Dominicans had weapons of all sorts; the 
bloody battle for Santo Domingo started. It ranged in full force on 
Monday and Tuesday. 

The Americans took over the frontlines from Wessin’s weary men and 
directly faced the rebels. For days, sporadic shooting continued with a 
toll of injured and wounded on both sides. 


As of May 9, 1965, Caamano and his rebels had shown no sign of 
yielding. The American troops, restrained by deeper international political 
considerations, had made no move to deal the rebellion a final death blow; 
instead they carefully patrolled the streets of Santo Domingo while Inter- 
American peacemakers were trying for a settlement. 
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A new military junta took power at the San Isidro Air Base on May 8, 
the rebel command, headed by Col. Francisco Caamafio Deno expressed 
strong fears that the new junta, led by Gen. Antonio Imbert, would soon 
muster the demoralized and once nearly beaten forces of Brig. Gen. Elia 
Wessin y Wessin, and a handful of anti-rebel private armies in an attempt 
to take Santo Domingo. The rebels also feared that Washington — which 
regarded the rebel government as Communist-dominated — had stiffened 
its policy to the point where it intended to see the rebel regime in Santo 
Domingo wiped out. (A spokesman reported that Bosch had authorized 
the rebels to “‘keep on fighting to the end”; he had resigned his legal role 
in the rebel government, then headed by Col. Caamafio as President, but 
acted as its diplomatic voice outside the country). 


The rebels, still well-armed and better organized militarily than before, 
insisted that they would fight the Marine-ringed Ciudad Nueva section of 
the city which they controlled. Rebel anxiety over new attacks arose after 
the resignation of the opposing three-man military junta during the night 
of May 14 and its replacement by a five-man group headed by Gen. 
Tmbert. 


The move had been the U.S. diplomatic ace-in-the-hole for nearly two 
weeks. On April 30, the squat, round-faced Gen. Imbert, one of the two 
survivors of the assassins of dictator Rafael Trujillo in 1961, was picked 
by the U.S. Embassy as an acceptable alternative to the discredited three- 
man San Isidro junta. That day, Gen. Imbert and the Papal Nuncio, 
Msgr. Emanuele Clarizio, were flown in a Marine helicopter to the U.S. 
aircraft carrier Boxer and then to the San Isidro Air Base. There followed 
a series of talks to get the original junta to step aside and make way for a 
man who the U.S. hoped would be able to gain popular backing in the rebel 
areas. But the best estimates were that Gen. Imbert and his “government 
of national reconstruction’, as it was called, will not succeed in getting 
rebel backing, and that the choice only irritated “‘constitutionalist”’ 
supporters in the rebel zone. 


THE O.A.8. AND THE UN. 


As sporadic sniper fire was crackling throughout Santo Domingo despite 
a cease-fire agreement, an emergency meeting of the O.A.S. ministerial 
council convened in Washington on May 3, with the United States 
proposing formation of an inter-American peace force for the Dominican 
Republic. The U.N. Security Council also assembled to hear a Soviet 
demand for condemnation of “the armed intervention” by the U.S. as “a 
gross violation” of the U.N. Charter (with U.S. delegate Adlai Stevenson 
countering with the charge that Moscow was trying to “exploit the 
anarchy” for its own sake). 


The results have been rather meagre! 


Cautiously, haltingly and almost unwittingly, the Organization of 
American States, the world’s oldest international body, moved that week 
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toward a new concept of collective responsibility for the political welfare 
of its individual members in the Western Hemisphere. After days of 
midnight debate, the meeting voted to create the first inter-American 
military force, composed of units contributed by the individual members, 
_ to serve as an international order in the Dominican Republic. 


In taking this historic step, the American states were primed by 
immediate political considerations. The United States was anxious to get 
an O.A.S. flag over its forces in Santo Domingo, and thus, hopefully, 
silence Latin-American criticism of unilateral intervention in the crisis. 
The South American states, in turn, were trying some face-saving device 
to get the American troops out, without leaving the country in chaos and 
susceptible to a Communist take-over. But even with these complimentary 
political aims, it took considerable diplomacy and early-morning 
compromise to achieve the 14-to-5 vote of approval — barely the required 
two-thirds majority. 


But the implications of the vote extend far beyond the immediate crisis. 
The vote left behind a significant change in the organization’s role and in 
its power to carry out a new political mandate. 


The vote meant a complete transformation of the inter-American system. 


Back in 1904, the year of American first intervention in the Dominican 
Republic, it was suggested to President Theodore Roosevelt that the 
country be annexed. “I have no more desire to take over Santo Domingo,” 
the historian Foster Rhea Dulles quotes the President as saying, “than a 
.gorged boa constrictor would have to swallow a porcupine”. 


President Johnson, who likewise has no intention to annex the Dominican 
Republic, must nevertheless feel as if he has swallowed something highly 
indigestible. Like “Teddy” Roosevelt, he did intervene, and by so doing he 
violated what is the most treasured of Latin-American doctrines — the 
principle of nonintervention in the internal affairs of a Latin American 
country. The “Johnson Doctrine” that the United States will intervene 
automatically against the threat of a Communist takeover in any Latin- 
American country — involves a basic conflict with this nonintervention 
principle. So it also conflicts with the Monroe Doctrine, which has never been 
welcomed by America’s southern neighbours, although it was passively 
accepted. The doctrine is a unilateral instrument of Washington policy; no 
Latin-American nation needs to be consulted to implement it, But the 
price — this being 1965 and not 1823 or 1904 — would be to make 
shambles of the Inter-American System, so painfully and doggedly built 
up in conference after conference over more than half a century. 


The key article of the O.A.S. Charter, drawn up at Bogotá, in 1948, 
number 17, reads: 


“The territory of a state is inviolable; it may not be the object, even 
temporarily, of military occupation or of other measures of force taken by 
another state, directly or indirectly, under any grounds whatever.” 


+ 
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The Dominican intervention is a throwback to 1904 in more ways than 
one. In that year, President Roosevelt asserted a right on the part of the 
United States to exercise a “police power” in Latin America; this was the 
famous “Roosevelt Corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine, which was supposed 
to have been ended for all time in December 1933 when Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull emphasized at the Seventh Pan American Conference, held 
in Montevideo, that “ ... no government need fear any intervention on 
the part of the United States under the Roosevelt administration”. 
President Roosevelt himself declared a few days later that “ . . . the definite 
policy of the United States from now on is one opposed to armed 
intervention”. 


What might be considered even more repulsive to the South Americans 
is that President Johnson’s intervention was a throwback to the Caribbean 
interventions in Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama and the Dominican 
Republic. They began with Santo Domingo and they ended in the same 
capital in 1941 when the United States gave up its treaty rights of interven- 
tion. Then they began again on April 28, 1964, in — once more — the 
Dominican Republic. 


The longest intervention in that country was the 8-year occupation by 
American Marines from 1916 to 1924, under President Woodrow Wilson. 
The landing by Marines in May 1916 was as flagrant a case of supporting 
an unpopular executive (President Jiménez had been impeached on May 
1) and backing a corrupted status quo for reasons of “dollar diplomacy” 
as is to be found in Washington’s relations with Latin America. A pro- 
visional government headed by General Arias was thrown out by the 
Marines, who forced the General to surrender. 


When the Americans withdrew eight years later, the outstanding reforms 
they had forced upon the Dominican people crumbled away; after all, they 
had been imposed by foreigners who had violated Dominican sovereignty. 
(This happened in the case of all the American occupations in the 
Caribbean and Central America). 


In 1925 the United States left in the area a military and police structure 
whose members were armed and trained by Americans, out of which in 
the course of history came a military dictator, a certain Lieut. Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, a protégé of the Marines. The rest is history. 


\b 
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AMERICAN OPINION ON THE WAR IN VIETNAM 
By Justus M. van der Kroef 


Ii “THE HAWKS” 


HE “hawks,” too, have their obsessions none more common that a 
generalised conspiritorial view of history, according to which the U.S. 
State Department is riddled with subversives in league with a Communist 
apparat in the United Nations and having the single aim of turning 
America into a Soviet Colony. The war in Vietnam, from this point of 
view, is less important in itself than in the fact that it is said to bring out 
into the open at home all those presumably affiliated with the Red under- 
ground network and whose telltale characteristic supposedly is that they 
now loudly proclaim that the U.S. has no business being in Vietnam. In 
other words, it is less a matter of the Vietcong in South East Asia and 
more a matter of “Red pacifists” (to use one designation frequently heard 
in these quarters) in America that requires first attention. Extreme Right 
and Left thus touch each other in their pre-occupation with the essentially 
domestic American implications of the war (to some elements of the Left, 
' it will be recalled, the U.S. not only should not be in Vietnam, but should 
not allow the Vietnam problem to deflect attention from national social 
and economic problems). Other “hawks,” particularly leaders of the Re- 
publican party, who took their pary’s disastrous defeat in the Presidential 
election last November especially hard, have a different preoccupation: 
they cannot get over the fact that Lyndon Johnson now seems in large 
measure to have adopted the Vietnam strategy of Barry Goldwater. As 
Goldwater himself, in his syndicate column rather bitterly put it.”14 
“During the Presidential campaign, of course, any proposal, sug- 
gestion or hint that the United States ought to stand up to the Com- 
munists and carry the war to them was greeted with unbelieving horror. 
Most Americans were prosperous and comfortable and didn’t want 
to think of the possibility of war. Vietnam was a long way off. The 
trouble there seemed very remote. The Democrats played on this feel- 
ing, argued down all suggestion for dealing practically with a very 
real situation and in consequence allowed the whole problem in South- 
east Asia to continue to deteriorate. 
“Today, however, the moment of truth has arrived. The Johnson men 
have been forced by the inexorable course of events to do the very 
things they once deplcred when Republicans had the temerity and the 
foresight to suggest them. 
“Where once they claimed that interdicting Communist supply routes 
would bring on war with Red China, they are now bombing these 
routes with great vigour. 


11 Barry Goldwater, “Shooting from the Hip”, New York Herald Tribune, April 4, 
1965, 
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“Where once they argued that American military personnel in Viet- 
nam were strictly “advisors,” they now make no effort to disguise the 
fact that many of them have become active combatants. 

“Where once they viewed with horror any suggestion that vegetation 
in Vietnam could be defoliated, they now sanction the use of napalm 
and anti-riot gases. 

“It is interesting to note that any proposal for dealing firmly with the 
Communists is regarded by some commentators as warmongering if it 
comes from the Republicans, but something entirely different if it is 
actually carried out by the Democrats.” 


But apart from these conspiritorial or partisan preoccupations perhaps 
the proposition most commonly advanced by the “hawks” is that South- 
east Asia, and particularly Vietnam, is the area where Peking-style Com- 
munist strategy is now most conspicuous; this is the region where, in the 
words of the Defence Secretary Robert McNamara, the theory is being 
put into practice “that any non-Communist government of an emerging 
nation can be overthrown by externally supported, covert armed aggression, 
even when that government is backed by U.S. economic and military 
assistance.” for the “hawks,” therefore, the Vietnam problem is basically 
the problem of Peking’s international policy, and a Communist victory in 
Vietnam “would be claimed as proof positive that the Chinese Communist 
position was correct and they (i.e. the Chinese) will have made a giant step 
forward in the struggle for control of the world Communist movement.’ 
That is why the “hawk”-like view tends to minimize the independence of 
the Vietcong insurgents operating in South Vietnam, as well as of the 
North Vietnamese government, and why, in its recent psychological warfare 
campaign (e.g. the distribution of leaflets in North Vietnam) the U.S. 
has placed emphasis on Chinese direction of the war, urging the North 
Vietnamese in fact to “break the shackles” of Chinese domination. 


As a result of this “international” approach to the Vietnam war, 
particularly in the context of Peking’s global ambitions, the “hawks” are apt 
to think of the ‘‘doves” primarily as “neo-isolationists.” A principal spokes- 
man of the “hawks,” Senator Thomas Dodd (Democrat, of Connecticut), has 
repeatedly and sharply upbraided those who maintain “that we have over- 
reached ourselves and ought to pull back,” or who with the communist 
Walter Lippmann argue that “the American tide will have to recede.” For 
Dodd the “defence of the free world rests on a very delicate balance,” and 
the key elements in the balance “are American power and determination.” 
li, as he has said, the United States and its allies “can be laid in the dust 
by a few thousand primative guerillas, then we are far down the road from 
which there is no return.” And Dodd has eloquently summarized the 
“hawks” reasons why the U.S. is in Vietnam: (1) because U.S. security 
and the security of the “entire free world” demands that a line be drawn 
against the advance of “Communist imperialism,” (2) because it is in the 
U.S.’s national interest to “assist every nation, large and small,” which is 


12 The New York Times, February 19, 1965. 
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seeking to defend itself against “Communist subversion, infiltration and 
aggression,” (3) because “our assistance was invited” by the legitimate 
government of Vietnam, and (4) because what is immediately at stake in 
Vietnam is also “the independence and freedom of 240 million people in 
Southeast Asia.” Over and over Dodd has warned of the dangers of 
negotiations with the Communists (“I do not believe that the Laotian 
armistice has served the interests of the other peoples of Southeast Asia”) 
and of seeking some kind of diplomatic modus vivendi in the Vietnam 
crisis (“those who urge a diplomatic solution for the sake of preventing 
war, may find themselves compelled to fight the very war that they are 
seeking to avoid, on a bigger and bloodier scale, and from a much more 
difficut line of defence”). 13 

Unlike the “doves” the “hawks” are little given to the formation of 
ever new “ad hoc committees” or of public demonstration to dramatize 
their view. Since both the major political parties essentially support the 
Johnson policy most “hawks” generally feel that the President and the 
U.S. Congress does all the speaking and dramatizing of their position that 
is necessary. But the earlier mentioned student and youth groups that have 
have been protesting U.S. involvement in Vietnam have a formidable 
opponent in the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF), the only well 
organised, politically conservative youth group in the country, with some 
30,000 members, usually to be found in the universities and colleges across 
the country. YAF’s programme asserts that “‘victory over” rather than 
“coexistence with” the “forces of international Communism” should be 
the aim of American policy. Wherever “May Second Committee” or 
“Students for a Democratic Society” activists have staged their demonstra- 
tions, YAF groups have sponsored counter- demonstrations and counter- 
pickets. YAF is presumably non-partisan, though it spearheaded much of 
the Goldwater movement last year, and is avowedly anti-fascist as well as 
anti-Communist. Other rightwing groups, such as the John Birch Society, 
have of course equally definite “hawk” like views on the Vietnam war, 
but with the exception of the miniscule American Nazi Party do not as 
groups engage in public demonstrations or debates. 

But the “hawks” are by no means agreed on all aspects of current U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. Some are well aware that the best U.S. could hope 
for, even after Hanoi ceases its direct efforts to win control over South 
Vietnam, would be continued partition and further tensions, after the pat- 
tern of a divided Korea today. Hence, some “Hawks” argue, the momentum 
of Johnson’s present counterforce strategy should be carried one step 
further to be directed to the “liberation” of North Vietnam by the South 
so that a united Vietnam could be created on a non-or anti-Communist 
foundation. A counter-National Liberation Front, operated by South 
Vietnamese in North Vietnam, and with the support of dissident North 
Vietnamese, is considered the first necessary step in this direction. Consist- 
ently, the danger of an escalation of the Vietnam war as a result of Com- 


— 


18 Thomas J. Dodd, “Vietnam and the New Isolationism", Congressional Record, 
U.S. Senate, February 23, 1965. 
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munist China’s direct entry into it is either minimized in these quarters, 
or is in fact welcomed: “If we have to fight the Chinese sooner or later—as 
I think we will—then let’s fight them now, when their nuclear capability is 
still limited,” as one high ranking Air Force officer put it to this writer 
recently. The point is, however, that a “counter insurgency” and “counter 
liberation” movement would not only so seriously theaten Moscow and 
Peking that a general war would become highly probable, but also that such 
tactics, at least for the present, fall outside the general “consensus” which 
the Johnson administration has made the basis of its policies at home and 
abroad. A limited counterstrike and a return to a Korea type of status 
quo ante bellum (and the Korean settlement is now deliberately being pro- 
jected as a kind of “precedent” for the solution sought by Washington in 
Vietnam) is all that the concensus in the U.S. will currently bear. 


And even this much must be heavily sugarcoated with the kind of policy 
declarations which the American left in particular has come to think as 
“forward looking,” and as the panacea for the world’s ills, i.e. increased 
American largesse for what Johnson in his address on April 7, 1965, in 
Baltimore called “a greatly expanded co-operative effort for development” 
in Southeast Asia. Just how Johnson’s proposed Mekong Valley 
development scheme could become a viable reality, given a badly 
divided Laos, a hostile Cambodia, a still pro-American Thailand and an 
anti-American North Vietnam, and above all given the relentless 
expansionist pressures of Communist China, is not very clear at this point. 
Predictably, the moderate Left in the US., and in much of the world 
as well, have welcomed the offer of a new American cornucopia for South- 
east Asia, as well as the American offer to negotiate without conditions. 
Again, the latter offer has not been properly understood. For the announce- 
ment of U.S. willingness to negotiate without conditions is also a sop 
thrown the “doves”: it makes the U.S. appear “moderate” and, ‘‘compro- 
mise minded,” whereas in reality, of course, the U.S. has not committed 
itself to any tangible concession and retains complete freedom of action. 
Readiness to talk does not in itself mean readiness to compromise. 
Judging from past U.S. performance of international “brinkmanship,” 
it is more than likely that the present intransigeance of the USS. 
will shortly buckle under the relentless pressure of the “doves.” 
It would be hazardous to spell out the nature of the eventual compromise 
in Vietnam, and the face saving formulas the Vietcong will be ready to 
provide the U.S. But as the “peace demonstrations” in the U.S. increases 
in size and frequency, the American “anti-war” sentiment upon which 
Mao’s strategy is based is likely to grow also. The end of this process, for 
American policy as well as for the people of South Vietnam, in the main, 
requires no further elaboration. Recent reports from Vietnam indicate that 
Roman Catholic leaders are considering staking out a large land area in 
South Vietnam where refugees could draw a final line of defence after a 
Communist take-over.* They would seem well advised to do so. 


14 The New York Times, April 13, 1965. 
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KRUSHCHEV AND AFTER 
PRIVATE SECTOR SOCIALISM 
By George A. Floris 


HE above definition stems from a contemporary Communist short 
story writer, who has put it in the mouth of a frustrated “Comrade”, 
deprecating Communism as it operates today in Eastern Europe. 

The drawing of lines between the various epochs of Communism—a 
favourite pastime of erudite fellow-travellers—has to be contemplated with 
. more than a pinch of salt. The distinction between the “golden age” under 
Lenin; the “days of iron and fire” under Stalin and finally the “‘liberalisa- 
tion” under Krushchev is far from so clear cut as some of the Western 
“progressives” would like us to believe. It was, after all, Krushchev not 
Stalin, who crushed with Russian tanks the uprising of Hungarian workers, 
ordered the execution of Imre Nagy and the erection of the Berlin Wall. 

Nor are the “progressive” illusions confirmed by a glance at those who 
are in the leading positions behind the still undemolished “iron curtain”. 
They are the same types—in many instances the very same individuals— 
who had been closely associated with Stalin. Mao-Tse-tung, Kadar, 
Gomulka, Gheorghiu Dej, even Tito were prominent Bolsheviks under 
Stalin’s command and Krushchev danced—literally!—to the Caucasian’s 
tune. 

So, what is all this about reformed Communism, even “‘liberalisation’’? 

Right from the beginning, in 1917, “victorious Socialism” was supposed 
to replace individual ambition by collective effort. In reality, it did nothing 
that sort. With the abolition of capitalism and the stringent restrictions on 
private ownership the well-remunerated position within the state economy 
supplanted individual property as the coveted target of those who wanted 
to get on. The rat race not only remained, but grew fiercer. Intrigues and 
scrambles which had caused people to lose jobs under capitalism caused 
people to lose lives under Communism. 

The impact of Communist theory on the people exacerbated rather than 
mitigated the cut-throat mentality and attitude. With the stress on material 
advancement as the sole ultimate goal in life, men became greedier than 
ever—at a time when bureaucratic inefficiency all over the economic life 
failed miserably in producing the goods which might have satisfied their 
greed. Since the promised blessings of communal endeavour were nowhere 
near within reach, the new converts to materialism sought to attain their 
ideologically set material goals by the more immediate means of personal 
push. Although the official leadership of Russia—and after 1945 the other 
Communist countries—repeatedly brandmarked such symptoms as 
“careerism”, its existence could never be wished away. Nor were the 
diatribes against the sins of the “‘careerists” rendered more impressive by 
the fact that they were pronounced by those who had reached the peak of 
a career attainable within the Communist society. 
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When, in 1953, Stalin died, those profiteers of Communism who had 
used him as a shield behind which to shelter during his lifetime, found 
another use for him in his death. Following Krushchev’s lead in denouncing 
the dead boss, they made the late Red Czar into a kind of “scapegoat 
general”, blaming him for everything that had gone wrong during the first 
36 years of world Communism. That necessitated the inauguration of 
certain superficial changes, because they could not go on cursing the late 
Stalin without making a pretence for altering some of his policies. 

Such catch-phrases as “the return to Socialist legality” and “the liquida- 
tion of Stalin’s personality cult” were easy to popularise. The ensuing 
“liberalisation”—-a term the Communists themselves never use—had 
numerous adherents at once everywhere behind the iron curtain, for 
different, indeed, conflicting reasons. 

The anti-Communists hoped that any lessening of the police terror and 
the economic stringency would in the long run weaken and finally destroy 
the Party State. Conversely, some of the Communists were confident that 
a freer atmosphere and more individual initiative would enhance the 
performance of the system and that the elimination of the undeniable 
excesses would increase the chances of Communist world propaganda. 

The suppressed masses simply hoped for a little more freedom the 
improvement of their own lot and a slightly bigger share in the “national 
cake”. The privileged few on the top of the social pyramid, on the other 
hand, expected to secure additional advantages at the expense of the rest 
of the community with the end of the more rigorous controls. 

In spite of its mass appeal, it is clear from recent signs that the 
“Jiberalisation”’—even the very limited-objective liberalisation—has been a 
failure. Considering the circumstances, it must, indeed, become obvious 
to us that it had been doomed to failure right from the beginning, even if 
the Communist high command had been more sincere in the desire of 
seeing it through. 

By deliberately alienating the people, particularly the young, from 
religious faith, family background and hereditary social conventions all 
throughout these years, while exposing them to constant material blandish- 
ments, the Communists had attained the most dangerous form of half- 
success, worse from their own point of view than any outright failure. 

Men and women thus “treated” have not grown into enthusiastic Party 
activists determined to work for the community. How could they? The 
Communist tutors were up against the intrinsical limitations of their own 
philosophy: it is just impossible to generate an idealistic zeal for 
materialistic ends. As Peregrine Worsthorne once expressed it in a similar 
context: “One cannot die for a standard of living.” Thus, people whom 
the Communists did succeed to convert to doctrinaire materialism, turned 
out to be worse, rather than better Communists as far as the practical 
application of the principles was concerned. 

So today, with more than a decade after Stalin’s death, the “new-look” 
Communism has to deal with a generation which—instead of wishing to 
work for state, country or society—has the sole obsession of working for 
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themselves. They want to conquer the material standards the Communists 
had successfully taught them to covet but failed to tell them how to attain. 
While the harsh discipline of Stalin was in force, such yearnings for 
personal gain—though ever present—were kept at bay. However, the first 
faint signs of “liberalisation” have encouraged the covetous material greed 
—constantly fostered in Marxist-Leninist indoctrination ‘“‘seminaries”—to 
come to the fore. 

Symptoms with which the Communists were hard put to cope even 
under Stalin, have multiplied and gathered momentum after the 20th Party 
Congress. Workers in factories, emboldened by the reduced supervision, 
did more “private work” for their own, very individual gain, using the 
state’s time and material. Peasants in the collective farms increasingly 
shifted their efforts from the large common land to the small private plots; 
indeed, they developed the habit of stealing foodstuff from the kolkhoz to 
feed their own, ‘private sector” livestock. Such state of affairs on the 
land could not but aggravate the food situation in the cities. Factory 
workers, thus compelled to supplement their diet on the semi-official “‘grey 
market” (where peasants sell the surplus from their private plots), were 
bound to do more illegal private work. With the demand on the “grey 
market” growing, kolhoz-members concentrated on the private plots at 
the expense of the community fields all the more—and so on. 

As a result of this vicious circle, in most of the lands under Communist 
domination the tiny “private sector” has come to flourish, while the vast 
public domain, embracing the bulk of the national resources, has fallen 
into desperate stagnation. That causes grave hardship to the vast majority 
of, the population—those who are not in a position to participate in the 
various grey and black markets. 

The material frustration of the majority—often taking the most drastic 
forms of hunger and cold—combined with the comparative relaxation of 
police vigilance have led to new waves of violence, bullying and other 
crime. 

Selfishness induced by materialist education and encouraged by the more 
recent relaxation of “Socialist discipline” has played a particular havoc 
in family life. Time and again you can read in the East-European press 
about parents neglecting children and—more often still—children neglecting 
aging parents. According to the Budapest newspaper Magyar Nemzet it 
happens that, when the official in charge asks a son, why does not he Jook 
after his helpless old mother, the young man would reply jauntily: “I 
can’t help the old dear. The running of my car costs me too much”. That 
is the face of ‘‘affluence” under the sign of the hammer and the sickle. . 
When parents complain to the authorities, the children sometimes beat 
them. The Communists who had once boasted that they would remove the 
fear of old age from mankind, have now made the last years of human 
existence into a nightmare worse than ever. 

Unattended children and neglected old folks either add to the social 
tension or to the burdens of the community already badly stricken by the 
mounting agricultural and industrial crisis. 
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If the “liberalised” Communist state watches these developments with 
folded arms, it heads towards economic ruination. If, on the other hand, 
it allows the historic forces of Church, family and national tradition to 
reassert themselves and thus put a brake on individual egotism, then it 
will soon face ideological disintegration. Since the Communist leadership 
is anxious to avoid either and prolong its own stay in the saddle, it will 
have no other choice but to revert to the terror measures of the often 
disowned “‘Stalinism’’. 

That will be the source of a new, devastating Communist ambivalence. 
While the ‘‘Stalinists’—under whatever label—will soon regroup for a 
come-back, for the benefit of the outside world they will continue to try 
to project the image of a “private sector Socialism”. The obvious goal of 
the Kremlin—something too subtle for the Chinese Comrades to appreciate 
-—is a closer cooperation with the gullible administrations of the free world. 
What they are, indeed, having in mind is a broadly based, super-national 
and multi-continental ‘‘coalition” ‘between Eastern Communists and 
Western “progressives”. The latter will then have the task of preventing— 
in the sacred name of “‘coexistence’—the genuine anti-Communists in the 
West from organising themselves for effective action and thus keeping the 
fort of the Left up to the day the Communists themselves are ready to 
“bury” us... 

While the trend towards limited-objective liberalisation has not been 
perceptibly reversed under the second edition of “collegiate leadership” 
inaugurated in October, 1964, nor has Nikita Krushchev’s boastful vision 
of the Communist “undertakers” of the Western world been so far 
disowned by his successors—nor is it likely to be. Communism, by its 
very nature, can never be static for long. It must move—either towards 
expansion or disintegration. 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY AFFAIR 
By Lord Ogmore 


66 ff MILLION gallons of crude oil burned with flames rising five 
AX hundred feet; the flash and crash of explosions came as 
. machinery, communications and buildings disintegrated; over all 
hung a vast, sinister canopy of dense black smoke. It was a fantastic and 
~ horrible sight”. So wrote Field Marshal Viscount Slim in his book “Defeat 
into Victory” (Cassell) referring to the results of his order as Commander 
of I Burma Corps, to demolish the oilfield and refinery at Yenangyaung 
on the 15th April 1942. The object of this action was to prevent the 
installations falling into the hands of the advancing Japanese army some 
100 miles away. The Japanese orders on the other hand were, for obvious 
reasons, not to damage the oil installations. Lord Slim’s action, carried 
out on the instructions of the British Government, had far-reaching 
consequences on the war; it probably saved India and Ceylon from heavy 
-bombing, it possibly safeguarded India from invasion, it almost certainly 
made possible the liberation of Burma in 1945. Sea transport, including 
the provision of oil tankers, was the achilles heel of Japan who had to 
support her forces with quite inadequate shipping over the vast areas of 
the Pacific and the Indian Ocean. 

In 1946 the Company, as I shall henceforward call it, sought compensa- 
tion for the destruction of its installations from the British Government 
only to be met with a request from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, to sue in the first place the Government of the Union of 
Burma in Burma “as a friendly test case”. This “‘friendly test case” lasted 
from 1947 to 1960 and ultimately failed on the grounds that the action in 
destroying the installations was taken in the interests of Britain and not of 
Burma. In 1949 the British Government to assist the Burmese Economy, 
established a fund of £10 millions to re-establish those British companies 
which had been damaged in the war. Of this sum the Carter Committee 
awarded the Company £4.7 millions, not as compensation but as re- 

_habilitation. 

` ' After failing to obtain satisfaction in Burma, or by negotiation with the 
British Government, of its claim the Company having been advised that 
its claim was valid commenced proceedings in a British Court. Being a 
Scottish Company it commenced proceedings in Edinburgh in 1960. In 
Scotland there are substantial differences in law and practice from those in 
England and Wales. If the Company had been an English one its action 
could not have been started as it was, by 1960, Statute barred but in 
Scotland this was not so. 

After it had commenced proceedings in Edinburgh the Company 
received a letter from the Deputy Treasury Solicitor, writing on behalf 
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of the British Government.on the 13th June 1962. This letter stated that 
the Crown had been advised that the claim was wholly unfounded in law,. 
likely to be rejected by the Court and that in any event it was not one 
which ought to be met by the British taxpayer. The letter went on to say 
that in the unlikely event of the Company succeeding in its action legisla- 
tion would be introduced to indemnify the Crown and its servants and 
agents against the Company’s claim. 

Undeterred by this letter the Company pursued its claim obtaining 
judgement in its favour in the first Court before the Lord Ordinary but 
on appeal the Inner House decided that the destruction was ‘‘battle” 
damage not “‘denial’” damage and that “battle” damage was an exception 
to the general rule that where a subject was deprived of property by the 
Sovereign in some emergency he was entitled to be compensated. The case 
then went to the House of Lords in its judicial capacity when the decision 
of the Inner House was reversed and the Company won its claim on the 
law. Under the Scottish practice, as I understand it, unlike the English, 
the law can be tried first and if it is found that the claimant has the law 
on his side the case is then remitted to the court of first instance for the 
facts to be confirmed and the damage to be assessed. Broadly speaking 
“Battle” or “War”? damage is caused by accident of war and “denial” 
damage is caused by self-infliction and selection. 

Alfter the decision of the House of Lords the War Damage Bill was 
drafted by Parliamentary Counsel on the instructions of the Conservative 
Government. This Bill was taken over after the General Election of 1964 
by the Labour Government and presented to the House of Commons. The 
Bill abolished rights at Common Law for damage to or destruction of 
property within or outside the United Kingdom whether before or after the 
passing of the Act and also where proceedings to recover such compensation 
at Common Law were instituted before the passing of the act the court 
should on the application of any party, forthwith set aside or dismiss such 
proceedings. Although the Company was not mentioned in the Bill it was 
of course, the biggest fish intended to be caught in the net but there were 
about eight other smaller ones to be captured. 

In the Commons, the Labour Party supported the Bill and the Liberal 
Party opposed it, Mr. Jeremy Thorpe M.P. on behalf of the latter Party 
moving on Second Reading, without success, that the Bill be read six 
months hence. The Conservative Party was, as can be expected,’ at sixes 
and sevens and some Conservative back benchers spoke and voted against 
the measure. 

The Bill having passed through the Commons then went up to the Lords. 
Here it was to have a much rougher reception. The overwhelming majority 
of the Liberal Peers felt strongly against the Bill. It was decided to let it 
have a second reading and then to remove the offending parts in Committee. 

The Second Reading took place on the 25th March 1965. In the course 
of it three speeches in particular much impressed the House. Lord McNair 
Q.C., leading for the Liberal Peers, a former President of the International 
Court of Justice, objected strongly to the Bill, The Lord Chief Justice said 
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“I should not be able to hold up my head again were I not’to come here 
and remonstrate as strongly as possible against this Bill. Under the guise 
of altering the Common Law to meet a situation which we hope will never 
occur again, it is about as blatant a piece of confiscatory legislation as it is 
possible to imagine.” (Official Report Vol. 264 No. 56 cols. 776/777) 
Viscount Slim spoke from the Independent Benches and confirmed that 
this was ‘‘denial” not “battle? damage. 

The Second Reading was carried by 45 votes to 22. At once the Liberal 
Peers tabled amendments to strike out the objectionable elements in the 
Bill leaving it merely to apply to the future. Two Conservative Peers, Lords 
Conesford and Aldington tabled amendments in the same sense and all 
were, consolidated. On the 13th April the Committee stage was held and 
weighty speeches were made in favour of the amendments. The main 
defence of the Bill and objections to the amendments came from Lord 
Brown, a Labour Back-Bench Peer and the Lord Chancellor. Lord Brown 
asked the Committee “Are they prepared to go to the people of this 
country, millions of whom have lost limbs and eyes, sons and daughters 
and small businesses during the war and received frugal compensation and 
say: ‘Because of a quirk in the law, we are prepared on the basis of 
legalistic arguments, to allot a single company, twenty years after this war 
has closed, a sum of £50 million, £60 million or £70 million and this is 

_ what we believe.to be equity’ ”. (Official Report Lords Vol. 265 No. 64 
Col 312). Lord Wade for the Liberals replied to this argument by saying 
“Let it be remembered that it is the poor, the widows, the orphans, the 
individual fighting against the Executive, it is persons of that kind who are 
protected by the independency of the Judiciary just as much as any 
powerful company and we must be thankful for legal aid”. The Lord 
Chancellor in winding up the debate adduced former examples of 
retrospective legislation. The Committee divided and the main amendment 
was carried by 144 to 69. In the Division some 19 Liberals, 18 
Independents and 107 Conservatives voted in favour of the amendment 
and 43 Labour, 5 Independents and 21 Conservatives, including most of 
the Conservative Front Bench, voted against it. 

There was not much doubt about what action the Commons would 
take. The Prime Minister had previously warned “If their Lordships 
decided to oppose Government business I give notice that when the Election 
finally comes, we shall seek a mandate to amend the Parliament Act so as 
to end the Lords power to block Commons Legislation”. In the House of 
Commons on the 4th May Mr. William Hamilton the Labour member for 
Fife West moved that leave be given to bring in a Bill to abolish the 
delaying powers of the House of Lords in respect of legislation. Leave was 
given without objection. 

On the 12th May the Commons by 168 to 158 disagreed with the Lords 
amendment and sent the Bill back to the Lords with the Reason, ““Because 
it would be contrary to the public interest that further payments should 
be made out of public funds in respect of post war loss of the kind 
described in the Bill”. 
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The Liberal Peers decided in spite of the grave clash likely between 
Lords and Commons to reject the Commons Reason and to restore the 
Amendments. In the debate on the 25th May, the Conservative leader, 
Lord Carrington advised his followers not to insist on the Lords amend- 
ments but to let the Bill go through unamended. The issue was, however, 
in considerable doubt as the House was impressed by powerful speeches 
in favour of restoration. 

There is little doubt in my mind that the Amendments would have been 
restored to the Bill if it had not been for a short speech late in the debate 
by the Marquess of Salisbury who speaking with all the Cecil charm and 
authority advised the House that the present issue had not created an 
ideal atmosphere for embarking upon a great constitutional battle and 
the Lords would be fighting it on the worst possible grounds. Lord 
Salisbury added that he would abstain and hoped that others who felt 
as he did would do the same. Outside the Chamber I met a Conservative 
peer who half an hour before had told me firmly that he was going to 
vote for restoration. He was hurrying past me with a somewhat sheepish 
air so I buttonholed him and said that I hoped we were going to have his 
vote. “No” he replied “I shall take Bobbety’s (Lord Salisbury’s) advice. I 
have always taken his advice and I have never regretted it.” Most Con- 
servative Peers did the same so the Government won easily by 74 votes to 
36 and the Bill soon afterwards passed into law. 

‘I believe that this Act may be found to be one of the most important 
measures of recent years. Not in a financial sense because it was never 
clear what amount was at stake, estimates ranging wildly from £80 millions 
to £4 millions and indeed the demages could only be ascertained by the 
Court and this it is now precluded from doing. The effect and probable 
consequences of the Act, as I shall henceforward call it, can be discussed 
under various headings. 

First, there is the issue of human rights. The three bulwarks of individual 
freedom in this country, where we have no written constitution, are an 
alert Parliament of two Houses, an independent Judiciary and a free Press. 

The Act strikes at the rights of the individual, first by its retrospective 
effect and secondly by its interference with the Courts. It will be used as 
a precedent by a future Government desiring to ride rough shod over some 
litigant or group of litigants. 

Furthermore a Government will have a first class precedent for avoiding 
litigation where it is a defendant. All it has to do in future is to write a 
threatening letter to the Plantiff telling him that even if he wins his action 
legislation will be introduced to deprive him of the fruits without, of course, 
compensation. 

Secondly it is a savage blow struck at the Judiciary. I was proud that 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Parker of Waddington, spoke up as manfully 
as did Chief Justice Coke, in the days of King James I, but unhappily 
with less effect. 

Thirdly this Act may be used as a precedent or excuse by a foreign 
Government desiring to nationalise or expropriate without compensation 
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the business of a British company overseas. 

Fourthly. It is a bad example to countries which look to Britain for a 
guide in Constitutional matters. 

Fifthly. The balance between the two houses of Parliament is now tilted 
dangerously towards the Commons. I am not one of those who believes in 
the omniscence or infallibility of any human Agency, whether the House 
of Commons or otherwise. Having been a member of the Commons I 
know that it makes mistakes like everyone else. Now from a mixture of 
outside threats and expediency the Lords has gone a long way to 
surrendering its delaying power under the Parliament Act, delay needed 


. for further thought or for public or informed opinion to be brought to bear 


le 


on a problem. The delaying power is not to be used apparently except 
only in very rare and unspecified circumstances. Lord Salisbury told the 
House that to insist on the Amendments ‘“‘might dangerously prejudice the 
whole position of the House for the future, when the battle for our 


- existence comes, as I believe it well may, to its full blast”. It seems to 


me we have already dangerously prejudiced the whole position of the 
House for I cannot think of a better case when the delaying power could 
be used and the delaying power is, after all, one of the four functions of 
the House, the others being the revising function, the initiation of Bills on 
non-controversial subjects, the discussion of broad issues and important 
topics. In the end many Peers nailed their colours, against their inclinations, 
firmly to the fence and must not be surprised if in future their only out- 
look from their fence is an ever more stagnant backwater. Lord Salisbury 
and those who thought like him, are of course, honourable men doing 
what they thought to be right but in my view they made a disastrous 
mistake. 

. Sixthly. There is effect on Government, for the men in Whitehall will not 
only think they know best but will be able to ensure that their thoughts 
are bulldozed into action. There are those who think that we have already 
virtually exchanged Parliamentary Government in this country for. 
Cabinet Government and if so, the Act has made it even more certain 
that the only real check on the Cabinet is the prospect of a General 
Election. 

I have a few further comments to make. This year is the 750 Anniversary 
of Magna Carta in which Chapter 40 provided that “To no one will we 
deny or delay right or justice’. I feel that among all the oratory and 
rhetoric celebrating this Anniversary, the pale spectre of the War Damage 
Act must glide unhappily like Banquo’s at the Feast. Secondly it is obvious 
that whoever may be the titular leader of the House of Lords or of the 
Conservative opposition, the real leader is still Lord Salisbury whose 
authority over it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth II is almost as great as 
that of his ancestor in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I. Lastly an interesting 
link with the Parliament Act 1911 was provided by Lady Asquith of 
Yarnbury the daughter of Mr. Asquith, the Liberal Prime Minister in 
1911. In defiance of doctor’s orders, and at risk to her health, with great 
courage she came to the House for the debate on the 25th May, and 
walked through the Division Lobby against the Government Motion. 
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By Henry Kanter 


66 IVE us time to reflect a little and to ask ourselves whether 
Waterloo was not a benefit to the whole world and to France 
most of all”. ‘Epilogues’ Remy de Gourmont. 


On the 2nd of July 1815, the tough, morose and balding Davoust was 
conducting the defence of Paris against the Anglo-Prussian armies which 
had swarmed over Northern France after Waterloo. The man who had 
stuck at nothing when holding out at Hamburg in 1814 decided that he 
could not defend Paris house by house as Palafox had defended Saragossa. 
To hasten a not too humiliating agreement, he deployed his forces on the 
left bank of the Seine in positions so formidable as to make Wellington 
. and even Blücher hesitate. By the next day a purely military convention 
had provided for an armistice, the retirement of the French armies behind 
the Loire within eight days, and the Allied occupation of Paris by the 
Tth of July. 


English troops before St. Denis, coming face to face with a line of 
ancient stone walls with apertures for muskets, were about to prepare to 
storm them when they heard of the armistice. They were not unrelieved! 
They had, as Sergeant Lawrence says in his memoirs, seen quite enough 
of Napoleon’s armies through the years. But the French regiments, who 
learned the news on July 4th, reacted in a spirit of mutinous rage. Break- 
ing ranks, they shouted of treachery, abused their generals, brandished 
their muskets in demented fashion or crashed them to the cobblestones 
amid a fusillade of menace and obscenity. Only the bronzed and formid- 
able remnants of the Old Guard listened with sombre calm to the sorrow- 
ful words of General Druot. Their lips tightening under their greying 
moustaches, the rows of giants in bearskins remained rigid, stern, silent. 


The next morning saw the Prussians in Paris. It was the triumphal 
march of a conquering army. Muskets loaded, they advanced according to 
drill directions, each of the four infantry divisions reaching its designated 
quarters, while the artillery and cavalry converged on the Champs Elysées. 
By the end of the morning, the cannon faced the Louvre, threatened the 
Tuileries, enfiladed the gardens of the Luxembourg and the bridges. Loaded 
with canister shot, matches burning, horses saddled, the guns were ready. 
The victors could destroy the city whenever they wished. 
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In the meantime, the British army, whose leader, as much politician as 
soldier, was not anxious to make a parade of conquest, remained in its 
encampments. It was the burning watchfires of these men which thrillingly 
reminded Walter Scott that here were the first English soldiers to be 
quartered in Paris since the Hundred Years War. 


On July 8th, the day on which Louis XVIII made his formal entry 
into the capital, a group of young English officers left their tents in the 
Bois de Boulogne before sunrise and set out for Paris. Their entry into 
the city bore witness to their hard campaigning: they were barefooted and 
in rags, and although they soon obtained footwear and stockings, nothing 
could be done about their tattered uniforms. After a visit to one of the 
numerous and inexpensive baths, they walked into the Louvre and lingered 
there until driven forth by hunger in the evening. Thence they went to 
Verey’s with its endless menu of beautifully cooked dishes served on silver 
plates. After which, a visit to the theatre at the Palais Royal, where a 
Prussian officer, inspired by champagne, rose from his seat and bawled for 
God Save the King before the first piece was over. So great was the terror 
induced by Bliicher’s army that actors and actresses—some in plain 
clothes, some in costume—rushed upon the stage and sang the British 
national anthem in a fashion which made it far more diverting to the 
Englishmen than the farce which, eventually, followed. 


These English officers had been too engrossed in their own amusements 
to watch the royal procession to the Tuileries. The Bourbons were dis- 
credited, and the French people, utterly divided on all political questions, 
regarded this Louis, not as ‘the Desired’ but as ‘the Inevitable’, cynics 
suggesting ‘the Impossible’, Yet when the cortége reached the Place 
Vendome, a well dressed throng—some positively royalist, others perhaps 
merely yearners for peace—waved white handkerchiefs and shouted 
Vive le Roi. 


But the fat man with grotesquely swollen legs and feet deformed by 
gout, his order of the Holy Ghost bobbing clumsily at the end of a blue 
sash, was grave and his responses to the salutations lacked graciousness; 
he was unable to forget the humiliation of his flight from the kingdom in 
the earlier part of the year. Only when he reached the Tuileries and could 
see from the windows aristocratic ladies in the gardens, whirling by in a 
fast careering circle, their hands clasped in those of Allied officers and 
soldiers, did he resume something of his normal bonhomie. His ponderous 
figure appeared at the balcony. With a fatherly smile, he kissed his hand 
in acknowledgement of the shouts of loyalty and the singing of 
Vive Henri Quartre, and Dieu nous rend notre pere de Gand while the 
straight white neo-classical gowns sped by, flickering among the green 
jackets and white pantaloons, red tunics, sporrans and kilts. 


In the evening, squibs hurled from the heights of great buildings fell 
with spectacular corruscations in boulevards and close-packed lanes alike. 


X 
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The mansions of the nobility in the Faubourg Saint Germain and those of 
the haute bourgeoisie in the Marais were illuminated with a profusion of 
lustres and chandeliers, their brilliance reflected from silver dinner services 
engraved with the fleur de lys, Ladies wearing crowns of lilies continued 
to dance in the gardens of the Tuileries, where itinerant musicians 
played loyal strains by rote. And from the English and Prussian camps 
could be beard at intervals salvoes of gunfire in honour of His Majesty 
The Most Christian King—brought back, according to his enemies, in the 
baggage train of the Allies. On this very day, Napoleon had arrived at 
Rochefort, his every movement calculated, anticipated, guarded against by 
English warships stationed before every harbour in France in unremitting 
vigil. Oblivious of this, the military pleasure-seekers thronged the arcades 
of the Palais Royal, at the entrance of which an Anglo-Prussian guard was 
always on duty. The colours of every uniform in the British and Prussian 
armed services were represented among the officers and soldiers sauntering 
in the clear delightful air of the summer night. Some talked and joked with 
comrades or new acquaintances, others conversed with seemingly beautiful 
harlots in diaphanous neo-classical gowns, extravagantly decolletees. Bevies 
of these women packed every passage, exchanging cheerful glances and 
greetings with Allied officers, who had money, in preference to Napoleon’s 
ragged veterans, who had not. The latter glowered with ferocious loathing 
and jealousy at the boisterous invaders. Soon there were to be as many as 
half a dozen duels provoked here in one night. 


Not all the pleasures of the Palais Royal, however, were unedifying. 
Here in this Vanity Fair, seemingly a road to ruin, could be found not 
only theatres but chess clubs, libraries, the lecture rooms of learned 
societies and print shops where caricatures of English officers were 
enthusiastically purchased by the victims of French satire. Paris was an 
accommodating city. 


While the retraite was being sounded in the Tuileries gardens, the music 
hushed and the patter of the fugitive couples dancing amid the orange 
trees in bloom, being succeeded by the brusque tread of gendarmes, many 
of the peasantry of northern France were fleeting from their villages, lying 
in misery in dark woods like hunted beasts, and suffering disasters to 
which only a Callot or a Goya could have done justice. Leave behind the ` 
luscious odours of the parterres of the Tuileries and follow the travellers 
in an overloaded diligence bound for Paris, trundling along at a cumbrous 
four miles an hour along roads thick with summer dust. The silent 
villages showed mournful evidence of catastrophe. They were usually half 
empty, sometimes utterly deserted save for a few miserable old people 
begging or occasionally offering for sale fruit they had hidden from the 
Prussians. The latter had smashed the windows and broken down the 
locked doors of the empty cottages, many of which they afterwards burned. 
The peasants had fled to the forests, leaving hanging in their half- 
destroyed homes scraps of cloth which had once been white. These 
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manifestations of loyalty to the cause of the white cockade were so many 
appeals for mercy. Mr. John Scott, a London editor of Scotch extraction, 
noticed that along the road the Prussian cavalry had commandeered every 
available cow, not matter how rickety, and each bewhiskered trooper 
seemed to have a brace of poultry hanging from his saddle as he com- 
placently trotted by, a cigar between his lips. 


On the Paris road Scott could see nothing but trampled fields, dead 
horses and the litter of foraging. Chateaux and cottages alike stood derilect. 
Once fine gardens disfigured with garbage, burnt wood and straw. To the 
journalist, with his presbyterian upbringing, the terror of the silence and 
desolation was reminiscent of some malediction in the Scriptures, the 
fulfilment of some curse upon guilt. 


Blücher indeed was an Attila to France. His cavalry moving at a slow 
pace collected forage as it advanced. When the crops were not trampled 
down, they were carried away in the waggons of the conquerors. They 
gutted the chateaux and country houses of furniture, hacked away with 
their swords the elegantly turned handrails of banisters, dashed pier 
glasses, lustres and gilt ornaments to pieces on the parquet floors, and 
threw books and pictures out of the windows. Under these circumstances, 
more than one English officer took possession of a fine painting lying in a 
devastated garden or fished out of an ornamental pond an oriental manu- 
script or an elegant little edition of Ovid. 


The British for their part behaved better. There is no reason to believe 
that any officer pillaged of set purpose, according to Walter Scott some 
even refused their billetting rights, and as for the rank and file: though 
many of them doubtless envied the Prussians their freedom to sack and 
purloin, the recollection of fifteen men hanged in Spain one day for 
scrounging chickens and such like served as a deterrent against the illicit 
garnishing of their ration of tough beef. (Wellington in Spain once 
actually ordered the provost marshals’ men to inflict thirty lashes on 
soldiers wives found guilty of looting.) 


Nevertheless, even the passage of an English army which respected the 
crops and trampled down no cornfield was an affliction for the French 
countryside. For soldiers must eat and the requisition order on an English 
commissary, of necessity enforced by the French authorities, denuded the 
land of whatever escaped the Prussians. When the Scotch journalist asked. 
an old peasant why no peaches were being sold outside the village inns, 
as was normally the case during the season, he was told: ‘Monsieur, we 
are now without bread, if we had that we should be content to lose our 
peaches’. 


On the morning of July 15th 1815, Lady Shelley and her husband 
set sail for France, landing at Calais the very hour in which Napoleon 
was telling Captain Maitland that he placed himself under the pro- 
tection of England’s laws. At Calais, she was forcibly struck by the 
scarcity of able-bodied men and by the multitude of squalid beggars. 
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It was the same when the coach halted at Beaupré and again at 
Saumur. They swarmed around the carriage abjectly crying ‘I am dying 
of hunger’, ‘I have nothing to eat’, ‘A sou for the love of God, a 
sou’, Yet there were also at Calais smart-looking market women bearing 
immense baskets of fine vegetables on their backs, marching with quick 
steps as though unconscious of the weight. The labour of these women was 
to help to carry the burden of three years of armed occupation and the 
payment of a war indemnity of 240 million Francs. A year later, in 1816, 
Lady Shelley once again passed through the same districts to find the 
villagers in new clothes and the beggars almost vanished. 


Yet if the recovery of France seemed inevitable to the prescient eye of 
the tory Walter Scott, it was in no way assisted by the behaviour of 
Marshal Blücher. This fearsome old sabreur with the venerable silver hair 
and dyed black moustache, reeking of tobacco and schnapps, thoroughly 
deserved the nickname of Marshall Vorwärts which his ardour for the 
non-stop offensive had brought him. Now France was down, it was 
necessary that France stayed down—permanently. Napoleon’s occupation 
of Prussia must be avenged a hundredfold. Let the French suffer, and 
suffer in such a way that they would never dare to lift a finger against his 
king again. The marshal—who would have read with an approving grunt 
(had he been capable of reading anything but the Royal Prussian Army 
List) the pronouncement of the student in Faust that ‘a genuine German 
man just cannot stand a Frenchman’—had already inserted a clause in 
the armistice agreement allowing him a free hand with all monuments and 
works of art pertaining to the war. 


A desultory if persistent attempt to destroy the Pont de Jena resulted 
in a farcical situation to which only a Courteline or a Feydeau could have 
done justice. A polite enquiry by Talleyrand, Louis XVIE’s chief minister, 
as to whether Bliicher intended to destroy the bridge was met by a 
vigorous affirmative and an invitation to the president of the Council to 
mount the parapet at the time of the final explosion. Following this 
promising start, the Prussian ambassador and a French cabinet minister 
exchanged patriotic invective in the corridor of the Opera House, the 
Duke of Wellington acting as a would-be mediator with suggestions of 
further parleys. After an adroit minister of the Interior had rebaptised the 
Pont de Jena the Pont Royal, Talleyrand dispatched him to seek out the 
Prussian commander and persuade him to cancel the destruction in view 
of the change of name. Blücher, brought back from his favourite gambling 
den, was furious at the interruption of his game of trente-et-un, but was 
understood, through an interpreter, peevishly to agree to spare the bridge, 
in view of this concession. When the news was brought to Talleyrand, he 
promptly ordered an article to be inserted in the press to the effect that 
the king had ordered his attendants to carry him to the bridge in his 
wheelchair, to perish with the monument to France’s military glory should 
the Prussians prove inexorable. 
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However, in spite of this heroic resolve, it appeared that Blücher had 
only suspended the blowing up of the bridge, and the order for its 
destruction was later confirmed. But his sappers worked leisurely, and not 
too skilfully; in fact, one Prussian engineer was actually precipitated into 
the Seine through a miscalculated explosion. On the entry of the three 
Allied sovereigns into Paris, these sapping and mining activities lapsed. 
The plump epicene Tsar detested Talleyrand, but he was even more willing 
than Wellington to clamp down on action so meanly insulting to French 
pride. Alexander told Frederick William that he would stand on the bridge 
himself and dare the Prussian engineers to do their worst. It was left to 
Wellington to enact the deus ex machina. The prosaic-minded British 
commander was perhaps not greatly moved by the apparent eagerness of 
two well fleshed sovereigns to play the part of Casabianca on the perilous 
bridge, but he had a solid practical respect for bridges and had indeed 
on one occasion persuaded Soult to refrain from destroying a bridge in 
the south of France, guaranteeing in return that his own troops would 
refrain from using it in pursuit of the French. Wellington reflected. He 
acted. An English sentry was posted at the Pont de Jena. And that was 
that. 


Yet, though checked by the Anglo-Russians in the battle of the bridge 
Blücher could not abandon the determination of making the French pay 
for Prussia’s sufferings and exertions, and it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that he was dissuaded from imposing a levy of one hundred 
million francs on the city of Paris. 


In the meantime, Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Taranto, steadily 
carried out his task of disbanding the French forces which had defended 
the capital: a measure insisted on by the Allies. Regiments were assembled, 
in some cases under the pretext of a military review, and then each soldier 
was given a leave-pass and ordered to surrender his arms. Soon the 
countryside was full of groups of disbanded troops. Small parties of young 
men, in appearance rakish and reckless, their eyes smouldering with 
resentment but cocked also for a not over-scrupulous main chance, their 
uniforms worn out and their bundles carried on at the sword-end over 
their shoulders, set out to find homes and families which, in many cases, 
meant little to them. For to these prematurely hardened campaigners, the 
army had long taken the place of their families. They knew no other life, 
and a good many of them were unfitted for any other trade than that of 
war. All over France roamed bands of these truculent youngsters. Some 
wore the white cockade in their hats, but obviously without enthusiasm 
as their cries of Vive le Roi had a sardonic ring, and were followed by 
expressions anything but loyal. Others among them were bold enough to 
retain the tricolour: Walter Scott remarked one jester wearing both’ 
cockades in his hat. Met on the road, these were men to whom the timid 
gave a very wide berth for in their look of quizzical drollery lurked 
sinister undertones, 
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In addition to the problem of coping with tens of thousands of disbanded 
soldiers at large in the country and in a mood likely to lead them to 
brigandage, Talleyrand’s government had also to provision the armies of 
Austria, Russia, England and Prussia. There were, according to Walter 
Scott, as many as 800,000 Allied soldiers in France in 1815, their com- 
missaries scouring the country for food and dismaying the French 
authorities with their formidable requisition lists. The situation became 
such that, on July 22nd, Talleyrand handed the Allies a letter from the 
king in which Louis threatened to leave the country and seek asylum of 
the king of Spain if the occupying forces did not moderate their rapacity. 


Nor was this all. Prussia’s leaders, including men of the calibre of Stein, 
Humboldt and Hardenberg, were determined to deprive France of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The vainglory and callous realpolitik of Napoleon’s empire 
had well nigh destroyed in Germany the cosmopolitan spirit of the 
eighteenth-century enlightenment. Where Lessing, Kant and Goethe had 
disdained nationalism as antagonistic to culture, nationalism was now the 
twin sister-of humanitarian and political liberalism. A liberal like Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, whose book on the limits of state power was to influence 
Mill’s Essay on Liberty, who had seen in his own lifetime the principles of 
1789 perverted into a despotic French imperialism, now combined with his 
devotion to civil and religious liberty an unyielding francophobia, born of 
distrust and fear. For all that his brother, Alexander, the great geographer, 
was more at home in Paris than in Berlin, von Humboldt pressed relent- 
lessly a policy aiming at the permanent disablement of France. 


The emperor of Russia and Lord Castlereagh firmly, and in the event 
successfully, resisted Prussian intransigence. Yet even they were ready to 
combine with ultra-royalists in pressing the French cabinet into arresting 
the leading personalities among Napoleon’s supporters during the Hundred 
Days. This in despite of the armistice agreement which specifically pro- 
hibited reprisals. For the Allied governments maintained that a purely 
military convention was in no way binding on the civil power: a view 
which Wellington had, in fact, adopted during the negotiations preparatory 
to the capitulation. The more aggressive royalists, denouncing the King’s 
misplaced clemency, clamoured: ‘Despoil the buyers of sequestrated estates 
to the firing squad with all Bonaparte’s generals’. The demand for the 
punishment of all prominent abettors of the defeated emperor was 
supported by most of the press, not only in France, but in England also, 
where the prime minister, Lord Liverpool, upheld the demand. Only the 
Morning Chronicle, edited by that forthright Liberal, John Perry, dissented 
and counselled moderation. The astute Fouché, charged with the business 
of drawing up a list of proscriptions, deliberately made it enormous, in- 
cluding old associates as well as old enemies—ali with a view to making | 
the proceedings ridiculous. The list was eventually whittled down to eighty. 
The wanted men, however, had decamped with the exception of Lavalette, 
Napoleon’s postmaster general. He had remained in Paris and was arrested 
after sending a proud letter to Talleyrand demanding a trial. 


- : + 
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Talleyrand, the most cosmopolitan of men and a fascinating causeur, 
tried to make his salon a meeting ground for the diplomatists and generals 
of the Allied powers, and a centre of understanding and reconciliation. 
But, although Metternich—prodigal of his urbane circumlocutory 
pomposites—and Wellington— airing his brusque, no-nonsense sentences 
in bad French—were co-operative, the Russians and the Prussians were not. 
Alexander detested Talleyrand and regarded his ugly disdainful face— 
the snub nose, contemptuous nostrils and spitefully curved lips—with 
infinite disgust. For this was the man who had tried to lure away Russia’s 
allies in 1814. The Prussians saw in him the immeasurably sly diplomatist, 
who, had out-maneouvred them in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine and had 
tried, admittedly without success, to reconcile the Czar by asking the 
respected Duc de Richelieu, the founder of Odessa and a number of 
Alexander’s entourage, to accept office in the French government. 


While the prime minister was juggling and finessing, the south of the 
country was in a state of anarchy. Avignon, Nimes and Toulouse were in 
the hands of royalist partisans, among whom two desperadoes, Traphémy 
and Trestaillons, were conspicuous. With part of the army disbanded and 
several of the remaining units openly maintaining allegiance to Napoleon, 
the government had only the National Guard at its disposal. This seemed 
powerless to cope with mobs whose bloodlust vented itself in massacre, 
_ assassination and acts of private vengeance. The protestant women beaten 
to death in the streets of Nimes in July 1815 by she-devils wielding flails 
studded with nails in fleur de lys pattern were but the first to perish in 
that ancient city whose twisting lanes and sombre blackening houses seethed 
- with ensensate sectarian hatreds. Two years later, the ruins which had 
once been the homes of victims of the White Terror made de Jouy, the 
essayist, shudder. 


Another problem facing the country—though one of which Talleyrand 
and his colleagues were probably scarcely aware—was the new 
industrialism. Blake’s ‘dark satanic mills’ were by no means confined to 
England. Across the Channel women, aged in youth, were labouring 
seventeen hours out of twenty-four in factories where the atmosphere was 
that of a vat and in the company not only of men, but of small children. 
Casual concubinage and child-prostitution were commonplace in industrial 
areas, as were all kinds of brutalisation. Such were the evils of the new 
system of large-scale industry, but they were recognised as such, far less 
understood, by few. Years were to pass before the causes of so much 
suffering and iniquity began to be examined by French thinkers and 
economists of all schools. “The social question’, which was to play a vital 
role in the outbreak of two revolutions in one generation, meant almost 
nothing in 1815. To be objective, one has to state that the worst conditions 
were still confined to relatively few centres and had not become so general 
a phenomenon in France as in England. Moreover, the general picture of 
working class life cannot be judged from the harrowing reports of the 
worst cases. Nor should we forget the heroism and self-sacrifice of many 
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labouring men and women so absorbingly chronicled in the citations of the 
Prix Montyon: citations which detract from the notion that all artisan 
life was sordid and depraved. 


When the cannon-fire of Waterloo at last died away on the evening of 
June 18th, a new world had come into being. A new world for a general 
Verdier painting mediocre canvasses on the fourth floor of a Montmartre 
tenement; for a general Delort, once Suchet’s right hand man in Catalonia, 
now occupying his enforced leisure with a creditable translation of Horace’s 
odes; for a Pierre Garat, the singer, once the darling of the Trianon and 
Versailles, destined to die in the city of his triumphs in the melancholy of 
winter rain and cold, his miraculous voice gone, his very existence forgotten 
by his former worshippers. A new world for the old marquis de Bessiéres, 
self-confessed ‘man of Coblentz’, who asked Lady Shelley to remember him 
to Lord Maynard, an acquaintance met before the Revolution. A new 
world for a Pasquier or a Molé, once Napoleon’s industrious bureaucrats, 
now constitutional statesmen quietly and respectably corrupting a tiny 
electorate, deaf to the rumblings of social and political discontent. A new 
world even to Talma, once the imperial favourite, declaiming to an 
audience of kings, now even challenged in his pre-eminence as the supreme 
actor by the lurid genius of Keen. 


With the coming of the new order, a culture dominated by centuries of 
unquestioned aesthetic convention was now open to new infiltrations and 
theories. For, in spite of a repressive press low, the Restoration brought 
intellectual liberty, the urge to speculate in ideas political, social, aesthetic. 
The shade of Napoleon, pursuer of gigantic dreams in the concrete, ceased 
to overwhelm and stifle creative imagination now freed from the limitations ` 
of a society based on military values requiring in every walk of cultural 
life the safe, the obedient, the conventional. Men were now free to think 
.and create in music, materials and words uninhibited by the anxieties of an 
age marked by the repeated pulsing of the drumbeat. For all the national 
humiliation of 1815, an overwhelming burden had been lifted, and with 
its lifting came a great new cultural upsurge. 


A stout, grubby, coarse-looking youth of sixteen was, during this year, 
living and studying—not, it appears, to the satisfaction of his parents and 
teachers—at a boarding school in the Marais. His name was Honoré Balzac. 
Among the young guards officers who accompanied the king on his flight 
to Ghent in 1814 were Alphonse de Lamartine and Alfred de Vigny. 
At the Feuillentines was a brilliant young schoolboy called Victor Hugo. 
A young art student, Eugène Delacroix, had just entered Pierre Guérin’s 
studio. Dr. Berlioz’s son Hector was twelve years’ old. De Tocqueville, who 
was to come to grips with problems beyond the ken of the Molés and 
Vasquiers, was ten. 

Let us not judge too harshly the fat, selfish, sybaritic, kindly king who 
at the end of July was seeking a new ministry to replace Talleyrand’s 
storm-tossed administration. For by liquidating the age of glory, he was 
the instrument of a creative renaissance, 


“A 
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POLITICS : 

PENSION PROSPECTS 

By Desmond Banks 


NE of the first acts of the Labour Government was to raise the level 

of old-age pensions. Whatever Liberals may think of the actions of 

the Labour Government in other spheres, we have welcomed these 
increases. They came into force in March and it is worth considering 
carefully the precise figures which now apply. The pension for a single 
person has risen from £3-7-6 per week to £4 per week and that for a 
married couple from £5-9-0 per week to £6-10-0 per week. Average 
national earnings now stand at about £18 per week. The pension for a 
married man is, therefore, about thirty-six per cent of average national earn- 
ings. Further, everybody now employed must, when they retire, have an 
additional source of pension for they must either be, with their employers, 
making graduated contributions in anticipation of a proportionate addition 
to their pension or they must be contracted out in an employer’s private 
scheme providing at Jeast as much additional pension. A man aged forty in 
June 1963 earning £18 per week may expect an additional £1-15-6 per week 
to be added to his pension when he retires if he and his employer have 
been making graduated contributions from the inception of the graduated 
scheme in 1961. His total pension, if married, therefore, ‘becomes £8-5-6 
per week, A man of twenty in June 1963, if married when he retires and 
similarly paying graduated contributions from 1961 to retirement on 
earnings of £18 per week will receive £9-12-0 per week. If these men earn 
less than £18 per week then their total pensions will be less. A man of forty 
on £12 per week will, in the same circumstances retire on £7-2-6 per week 
and a man of twenty earning £12 per week will retire on £7-12-0. 


From these figures it is clear that under existing arrangements married 
men earning average national earnings throughout their working life will 
be retiring on half-pay in just over twenty years if the present relation 
between the pension and average national earnings is maintained. Those 
earning less than average national earnings will retire on rather more. 


These levels of pension are the fruit of the 1948 National Insurance Act 
(based very largely but not entirely on the 1942 Beveridge Report), 
continually amended to cope with rising costs, and the 1961 Graduated 
scheme which was superimposed upon it largely to relieve the threatened 
deficit. But this whole edifice has been under attack both from those who 
claim that it helps all regardless of need and is, therefore, wasteful and 
from the Labour and Liberal Parties who have criticised it on quite other 
grounds. 

At the Conservative Party conference in 1963 Mr. Iain McLeod, then 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Joint Chairman of the 
Conservative Party, mounted an attack on the social security system from 
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the first point of view. “Should the wall of social security be the same for 
everybody?” he asked and went on to say: “I sense a feeling in this 
conference that we may be doing less than we ought to do for those with 
special needs and special problems because we insist on providing a flat 
level of benefits for everybody.” At the same conference Mr. Niall 
Macpherson (now Lord Drumalbyn), then Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance, in effect answered Mr. McLeod and raised formidable 
objections to any plan designed to give greater help to those in need in 
these words: — 

“How can we discover which individuals are most in need? That can 
really only be done by an individual investigation of need and of 
resources, . . . no matter how it is done—whether by something like an 
Income Tax return, which would, of course, need to be checked, or by the 
existing system. To ask people about their means is never very popular 
and is unlikely to be any more popular under a receive-as-you-need scheme 
than under the pre-1948 legislation, or under the National Assistance Acts. 
But, popular or unpopular, individual discrimination is not even possible 
within the framework of the National Insurance scheme, which bases 
entitlement to benefit on contributions—except, of course, as regards the 
earnings rule. Therefore, selection within the National Insurance scheme 
must involve the choice of broad categories in preference to other 
categories...” 

As Mr. Macpherson pointed out it “is not even possible within the 
framework of the National Insurance scheme, which bases entitlement to 
benefit on contributions” to single out those in special need. And even if 
an entirely new system were introduced it would be impossible to ignore 
the accrued rights under the old scheme. Further, a means test of any kind 
must penalise the thrifty and reward the improvident. 

It is sometimes suggested that those who want to should be allowed 
to contract out of national insurance and make their own provision. If 
thera is an element of redistribution in National Insurance and since there 
is likely to be such an element in any scheme devised to replace the 
present system, it would hardly be practicable to permit this, And even 
if it were, no individual could provide himself with anything like as good 
a bargain as the basic pension (as opposed to the graduated penson) which 
is tied not to an individual’s earnings and contributions over his working 
life but instead bears a relation (albeit at present not precisely defined) to 
the level of earnings after he has retired and is paid for by those in work 
at that time. 

The main burden of the attack on the National Insurance Scheme 
mounted by the Labour and Liberal Parties prior to the election was not 
that the benefits were indiscriminate but that they were inadequate. The 
Labour Government have made the recent increase as an interim measure 
pending a thorough-going overhaul of the whole National Insurance system. 

Before considering what sort of proposals are likely to emerge from this 
long-overdue examination, let us consider how the present levels of pension 
match up to the levels advocated during the election and before by the 
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Labour and Liberal Parties. The Labour pamphlet “New Frontiers for 
Social Security” says on page 16 “The benefit will be calculated . . . so 
that the average worker will retire on half-pay and the lower paid on 
rather more than this”. On page 17 we read “It will be our aim to ensure 
that a married man with average national earnings will qualify for a half- 
pay pension if he retires at any time after the scheme has been in operation 
for seven years”. As things are now half-pay for married men on average 
national earnings could become a reality in just over 30 years as explained 
above. The Labour Party before the election wanted to reduce this time 
to 7 years and to provide at a later date half-pay retirement for single men, 
which would not happen at all under the existing scheme. 

The Liberal plan called for the pension for a married couple to be raised 
to fifty per cent of average national earnings with an equivalent increase for 
a single person, and this relationship to be maintained thereafter. As we 
have seen the basic level for a married man has been raised as a result of 
the most recent increases to thirty-six per cent but half-pay (including the 
graduated pension) will not be reached for those on average national 
earnings for over thirty years. The Liberals propose that the increase in 
the pension from the pre-election level to fifty per cent of average national 
earnings for a married couple should be accomplished over a seven year 
period. 

It will be seen that, while the levels of pension which both the Labour 
and Liberal Parties have in mind are now in sight, further and not in- 
substantial improvement in the levels of pension will be required before 
they are reached. However, the narrowing of the gap between what both 
Parties consider right and what is now being provided under the existing 
system suggests that the major controversy in the pension field in the 
future is not going to be about levels of pension as it has been in the past. 
This is the more likely since any new system introduced is likely to be 
linked to average national earnings in some way and pensions will then 
rise automatically as the level of earnings rises. 

But if there is a measure of agreement between the Labour and Liberal 
Parties over levels, there is complete disagreement over the means to be 
adopted to achieve these levels. 

The plan on which the Labour Party fought the election would involve 
a glorified version of the present graduated scheme. The pension would be 
composed of a basic element related to average national earnings and a 
graded element related to previous earnings. The graduated part would 
tange much further up the earnings scale than the present £18 per week— 
probably to £40 per week. Contributions would be graduated with an 
element of re-distribution and would cover all national insurance benefits. 

The principal Liberal criticism of this arrangement is that it is not 
necessary to include earnings up to £40 per week in a graduated pension 
scheme in order to provide the married man on average national earnings 
with half-pay on retirement and those below with rather more. Further- 
more, we believe that any attempt to do so will bring the National 
Insurance pension into head-on collision with private pension schemes. 
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Contracting-out, already complicated enough, will become a nightmare and 
that part of the pension burden which to a considerable extent is already 
being borne by private schemes and which could very largely be filled 
by private schemes will be borne unnecessarily and with a great deal of 
administrative load by the state. 

The Liberal proposals are simpler and more appropriate. We want to 
see‘ the present graduated scheme withdrawn, those in it receiving credit for 
past contributions, and the remaining basic pension increased over a period of 
years to fifty per cent of average national earnings for a married man with an 
appropriate increase for a single person. This would mean that at the end 
of the period married men on average national earnings would retire on 
half-pay. Those below average national earnings would, clearly, retire on 
more than half-pay. This would be the limit of the state provision. As far 
as single people are concerned, it would provide the single person on £11 
per week or less with half-pay on retirement and those above less. But 
Liberals believe that everybody should retire on at least half-pay. Those 
above average national earnings and single people below should have their 
pensions augmented to at least this level by private schemes. We believe 
that private schemes could be greatly extended and we want the Govern- 
ment to promote swift and effective action. It should draft model schemes 
and seek the co-operation of insurance companies in devising pension plans 
suitable for firms with few employees yet also freely transferable when 
employees change their job. Statutory wage-fixing bodies should at once 
be given power to provide for fringe benefit as well as for basic wages. 

But even after the Government has done all it can to exercise pressure 
to encourage this rapid increase in private schemes, there will remain those 
who are not covered by a private scheme. For these people we propose a 
special arrangement. An employee not covered by an adequate occupa- 
tional scheme would be able to set aside up to a fixed proportion of his 
earnings in a retirement annuity with an insurance company or other 
private body and have his contributions supplemented by a contribution 
from a Central Account to which all employers without an adequate 
occupational scheme would be obliged to pay a levy. 

We agree that national insurance benefit should be paid for by graded 
contributions from employer and employee with a ceiling limit and these 
contributions we would describe as a social security tax. 

The New Society described our handling of the division between state 
and occupational schemes as ‘‘perhaps the most imaginative solution so far 
to the problem which has concerned policy makers of all parties”. Nobody 
need finish up with only the national insurance pension. The gap between 
those who are covered by private schemes and those who are not is 
bridged without any necessity for an extended graduated scheme, such as 
the Labour Party has been proposing, involving complex administration 
and having a disruptive effect on private schemes. 

Both the Liberal and Labour Parties have envisaged an introductory 
period of about seven years before a married man on average national 
earnings retires on half-pay. To help people during this seven years who 
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are already retired, the Labour Party proposed before and during the 
election to introduce a minimum income guarantee for all retirement 
pensioners. All whose income from all sources fell below this level would 
have their income supplemented by the Government to make it up to the 
guaranteed level. All pensioners would fill in a simple income tax form 
which would form the basis of the assessment. This is, of course, a form 
of means test and not much better than National Assistance. Liberals will 
not quarrel with the use of this system or of National Assistance during 
the interim period and would be prepared to do something similar them- 
selves. There is a great difference, however, between the Liberal and 
Labour proposals. Under the Labour proposals at the end of seven years, 
those on the income guarantee system would remain on it while those 
then retiring would be receiving a higher pension free from any income test 
at all. There would thus be for a while two classes of pensioner with the 
oldest in the inferior class. Under the Liberal proposals, however, at the 
end of seven years all pensioners would be on the same rate of basic 
pension, i.e. fifty per cent of average national earnings for a married couple. 
Enough has been written to make it clear why Liberals hope that the’ 
Labour Government in their enquiry into national insurance will not feel 
themselves too closely tied to the proposals they have been advocating in 
the recent past. i 
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THE ARTS AS ALIENATION 


The Irresponsible Arts. William Snaith. Gollancz. 25s. 


The fact that this book is published under the civilised, humane and under- 
standing aegis of Sir Victor Gollancz is sufficient, in a matter where the arts are 
concerned, to require a respectful hearing for the author. Mr. Snaith’s thesis is 
not in itself a new one. The arts, he tells us, are in a bad way. People have probably 
been saying this sort of thing since before the days of Aristotle, but Mr. Snaith 
goes on to analyse exactly what is wrong with the present situation. The conclusions 
to which he comes are gloomy in the extreme. The time has arrived, as he sees it, 
to call a halt to the endless regression into the meaningless, into what he regards 
as negation of human values. Successful at last in his battle against lack of recogni- 
tion and against middle-class bad taste, the artist has thrown off the shackles of 
discipline and has given himself to an all-consuming craze for novelty and self- 
identification, The arts have thus entered a twilight zone and have ceased to have 
any relevance to the human predicament. Mr. Snaith describes the result as anti- 
humanism and anti-art. 

Subjectively, it is perhaps hard not to feel a sneaking sympathy with Mr, Snaith 
in his irritation at some of the dottier manifestations of twentieth-century art. He 
lists a good many of them and makes an entertaining business of it. “It is no longer 
comfortable” he complains, in a passionate cri de coeur, “to wear the clothes of a 
Philistine”. “For that matter” he continues “‘it really is difficult to find one. They 
have all taken to the hills.” 

Objectively, the matter is rather more complicated. Mr. Snaith’s basic mistake 
seems to me to be in treating current manifestations as a specific phenomenon. 
Pace-setters in matters of artistic development have always trod a thorny path. 
The human mind (and this would include the human eye and the human ear) has 
invariably needed time to adjust itself to novelty in aesthetic questions. The history 
of our civilisation consists to a considerable extent of just this process, and in the 
course of this it has often been difficult to sort the grain from the chaff, No one 
generation can ever safely congratulate itself on coming to an ultimate judgement 
in matters of taste. 

Mr. Snaith will have none of this, at any rate so far as the present situation is 
concerned. To his way of thinking the engine has not only gone off the track but 
has taken the train over the edge of the embankment as well. In consequence the 
views in this book are alarming and alarmist to a degree. As I have already indicated 
it would be futile to deny some justification for his complaints. It is already a matter 
of doubt how much of recently successful action painting or pop art will survive; 
but then how many of the academic pictures bought for the Chantrey Bequest do? 
What does throw some doubt on the validity of Mr. Snaith’s criticisms is that he 
can castigate the state of the arts in the mid-twentieth century without even men- 
tioning Britten or Orff or Henze, de Stael or Giacometti, or Basil Spence. Further, 
the reasons given for the present decline of the arts appear a trifle odd. 

The artist, according, to Mr Snaith, has got out of hand because Napoleon 
unleashed nationalism and romanticism, because Murger invented “La vie de 
Boheme” and because Gautier and Baudelaire thought of “art for art’s sake”. 
There are some surprising statemexts--Coleridge seems an odd choice for the ad- 
vocate of an art divorced from morality, Courbet an even odder for the pattern of 
quiet social behaviour. The gentle, sensitive Toulouse-Lautrec is described as 
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utilising bourgeois sex and absinthe drinking for a jaundiced comment upon 
society. Oscar Wilde was not in fact incarcerated “for the despoiling of the young 
Lord Alfred Douglas” (sic.) And what in the world is poor Scott Fitzgerald doing 
among the precursors of “the use of words for their tonal and emotional effect 
whether they were understood or not”? 

Behind it all, Mr. Snaith envisages a new and sinister art establishment, the 
aesthetes, the mandarins, the status-seekers and “those whose drives for separate- 
ness derive from their sexual estrangement from normalcy.” But perhaps his most 
charming passage of all is one in which he equates the decay of the arts with the 
breakdown of morals in the nineteen-twenties: “The new art represented a consider- 
ed attack on middle-class morality ... Home decoration reflected this bent. Our 
dancing daughters were seduced in penthouses furnished with chrome tubular 
furniture and skyscraper chests of drawers in rooms painted in violently painted 
prime colours. On the walls were African sculpture or modern paintings or the 
reproductions of them”. 

It would be hard not to forgive Mr. Snaith almost anything after that. There is 
little enough after all, as he points out, to laugh at in modern life. 

ERNLE MONEY 


NATURAL LAW AND THE JUST WAR 


The Just War in Aquinas and Grotius. Joan D. Tooke. S.P.C.K. 63s. 


This learned work covers a wider field than its title might at first suggest. After a 
brief summary of the Christian attitude to war in earlier generations, Aquinas’ 
doctrine of the ‘just war’ is stated, expounded and criticized with much erudition 
and acumen in respect of his interpretation of Scripture, his conception of natural 
law, of politics as subject to ethics in respect of natural law, and his understanding 

of revelation and the lex aeterna. 
` His Biblical exegesis is of little more than antiquarian interest today, for the fate 
of the city of Ai as recorded in the Book of Joshua throws no light on our im- 
mediate moral perplexities; moreover, as Miss Toole shows, Aquinas did not treat 
the relevant Biblical texts exhaustively and, in particular, he failed adequately to 
consider the teaching and example of Jesus Christ. 

Miss Toole summarizes earlier conceptions of ‘natural law’ beginning with the 
Stoics and then expounds Aquinas’ teaching in much detail indicating the confusion 
of his thought upon this matter; he taught both that natural law is reason itself and 
also that the jus gentium is more rational. She concludes that “the ‘Christianity’ 
of natural law as it is understood by Aquinas is questionable”. The earlier Aristote- 
lian conception of natural law, which alone is compatible with the Historical School 
of Jurisprudence and modern ideas of Evolution is outside the scope of this enquiry; 
it seeems to have been grasped by Ronald of Cremona alone and to have been 
without influence in the mediaeval period. 

Between Aquinas and Grotius we are shewn the beginnings of a theory of inter- 
national law. Grotius as a child of the new post-Reformation world contemplates 
national armies and is more deeply conscious of the value of the individual. He 
holds that natural law can justify war under certain circumstances, but he approved 
the right of the individual conscientious objector. He uses the term ‘nature’, however, 
in so many different senses that a clear doctrine of natural law is not to be dis- 
covered. He was almost the founding father of international law, “an evangelist 
for the rule of justice and international relations”. 

The last two chapters of the book are intended to bring the issue up to date. 
They cannot be griindlich and careful like the previous chapters, but Miss Toole’s 
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grasp of the ethical problems involved is indicated by her epigram, “cosmic as well 
as man-made atomic radiations kill”. 

About the erudition and therefore the intellectual or academic interest, of this 
book there can be no doubt. It is learned, critical and illuminating. Opinions may 
differ as to whether or not it throws valuable light upon our present ethical per- 
plexities in respect of war. We are shewn the wrestling of powerful minds with the 
problems of war in their own age. Even in respect of the ‘pacifist’ issue of our day 
their illumination is uncertain. Self-defence against un-provoked aggression would 
no doubt, still be considered ‘just’ or justifiable; but, in general, a ‘just war’ today 
would not really be a war at all; it would be a police action by an international and 
impartial body. Till such action becomes possible, no war could be considered just 
as if all justice were upon one side and all injustice upon the other. Aquinas and 
Grotius cannot fight our intellectual battles for us; it is only in a limited degree 
that they are dealing with our modern problems. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


A THOUSAND OF THE BEST 


The Cassell Book of English Poetry. Selected and introduced by James Reeves. 
Cassell. 36s. 

The drawing of arbitrary lines is one of the chief responsibilities assumed by any 
anthologist. Mr. Reeves, who is a good poet and deeply versed in English literature, 
obtained permission to choose a thousand of the best short poems in English— 
more, as the ‘blurb’ tells us, than “in any of the other well-known English verse 
anthologies”—and at once was confronted by the problem of what to leave out. 
What to do about contemporary poets, for instance? The Foreword explains: 
“No poet has been included unless he was born not later than 1900 or, if born in 
the present century, has already died. Some of the best living poets, therefore, are 
not included; nor are any young poets.” Another restriction is in length, and save 
for “The Ancient Mariner’ (22 pp.) and ‘Dejection’ (10 pp., also by Coleridge) the 
poems chosen are short or comparatively short, mostly what are called lyrics. One 
blessed fact is, there are no extracts from longer works; another, that the contents 
are in chronological arrangement and numbered 1 to 1002. The pages are left 
unnumbered, which saves a double numerical index. And another blessed fact about 
this fat but handy and comparatively lightweight book (about the size of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse) is that it is well-printed on good opaque paper. 

I find myself in agreement with most of Mr. Reeves’ Foreword, but doubtful 
when he insists that it is not possible to write a good poem without being deeply 
moved, either before or during composition. “There must at least be some deeply 
felt mental disturbance”—and he cites Emily Dickinson’s fear arising from her 
sense of insecurity, and Hardy’s “nostalgia for the past, or a sense of the tragic 
discrepancy between the actual and the ideal”, and Hopkins’ “‘conviction of the 
terrible demands of his religious vocation.” Undoubtedly many poems by these 
authors conform to the anthologist’s requirement for the inception of a good poem, 
but many in the prodigious output of Hardy and Dickinson bear no evidence of 
either deep emotion or deep mental disturbance—but yet can be called ‘good’ 
poems, successful exercises. For me, the most notable excellence of this anthology, 
apart from the clear division into five ‘Books’: Chaucer to the Early Tudors; The 
Elizabethans to the Restoration; The Restoration to the Romantics; The Roman- 
tics; The Victorians and the Twentieth Century: is the remarkable inclusion of 
many little-known ballads, and the generous choice of examples by this and that 
author, e.g. Ralegh, 11; Campion, 11; Donne, 22; Herbert, 7; Vaughan, 7; Blake, 
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52; Burns, 14; Clare, 22; Tennyson, 11; Poe, 8; Browning, 17; Whitman, 18; 
Dickinson 31; D. G. Rossetti, 9. I wish he had been equally generous to Thomas 
Hardy, who gets four inclusions only. Perhaps copyright permissions were too 
expensive, and that factor may account for the absence of any poem by Kipling. 
All in all, this is a good and exciting anthology, and one which should make its 
way. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF DANTE 


Approach to Dante. Thomas G. Bergin. Bodley Head. 


The Divine Comedy. Dante Alighieri. Translated and Edited by Thomas G. 
Bergin, Appleton Century, New York. 


In 1921 we celebrated the sixth Centenary of the death of Dante. Now 
forty-four years later we celebrate the seventh Centenary of his birth. During 
this interval his fame and vogue have increased—not least in the English 
speaking world; it becomes more and more necessary to have a succinct 
account of him, and that is what is offered us now by the leading Dante 
Scholar in America. 

It is the most useful account of Dante which has appeared since Barbi wrote 
his article on Dante for the Enciclopaedia Italiana in 1931. Again Dante is 
set before us not only in his wholeness but duly in his Century and his 
environment in Italy of that time, and especially Florence as it then was 
when, although having but a quarter of its present population and not yet 
endowed with the treasures of art and architecture which have made it from 
that time a centre of attraction of pilgrims of culture, it was still a city which 
Dante loved and without which we cannot picture his life or his genius. 

It was, however, the scene of civil strife; and Italy was torn by factions so 
that for Dante the great necessity was a strong central government under the 
Emperor. 

They needed also the Papacy as a centre for the Church but with Popes 
equal to the task of keeping the Church united and effective for the well being 
of men and of their souls. 

Professor Bergin shows us the factions of the time and how Dante took his 
place among them, being exiled from Florence and condemned to death; 
thus exiled he devoted his life to the composition of the poem which our age 
still finds fascinating. But that was not Dante’s only work. Here we are given 
a useful and accurate account of his other writings: the Letters and minor 
studies, the treatises about monarchy and eloquence and the more literary 
works—the Rime, the Convivio and the Vita Nuova, the works which show 
the Platonic and poetic bent of his mind and his devotion to Beatrice, apart 
from that masterpiece which is still so supreme that it gives a special interest 
to every thing he did and wrote. To this Professor Bergin rightly devotes 
almost a third of his book, fulfilling that account of it with which he opened 
his translation of the poem—or rather of its essential parts—into blank verse. 

The Divine Comedy is a picture of the next life painted by a perfectly 
orthodox Catholic of the Thirteenth Century and giving a third of its length 
to a subject generally considered outmoded and inapposite to the mentality of 
today, the subject of eternal punishment in Hell. Yet it is precisely that part 
of the poem which has been the most constantly read and which is by no 
means out of fashion now. 
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The reason for the poem’s increasing influence and popularity is then 
separate from the dogma it expresses; it is due rather to the extraordinary 
success of Dante as a master of narrative and to his power to express both 
the grandeur and rightness of his mind at the same time as both in episodes, 
persons and scenes he sets before us themes the most touching and moving, 
memories of history or crudities to amuse a schoolboy, such as when heads 
are bobbed up and down in pitch or smeared with stinking excrement or as 
when Satan to marshal his rough horde “from his arse emits a trumpet blast”. 
What T. S. Eliot called sordid and disgusting are things which Dante uses 
without a trace of squeamishness in the midst of tragic and moving passages 
so as to keep the interest of a variety of readers as he sets before them the 
points he wants to make; and these are inextricably mixed with vivid memories 
of beautiful scenes or such familiar things as panting runner or the groom 
with his currycomb. 

He can evoke at will pictures of the sky, the wood, the city or the sea; 
and, though at times his digressions or his display of scientific knowledge are 
overdone, yet for the most part his poem is mastered to a purpose so ordered 
that from the beginnng to the end the symmetry is maintained and we move 
from the most revolting scenes of the Inferno to the increasing beauty and 
gentleness of the Purgatorio with a sense of being once more in the full 
graciousness of Life in Vald’arno even though Dante devotes a powerful 
passage to showing how evil its inhabitants had been to him. From the quota- 
tion from the Provencal Arnaut Daniel near the end of the Twenty Sixth 
Canto of the Purgatorio we are already breathing the scented air and seeing 
the rainbow lights of Paradise through the beautiful colours with which 
moisture invests the shining of the sun. And through all these scenes comes 
the music of psalms and hymns. It seems as though with each of these 
sequences of sacred words, we are drawing nearer to the divine things of 
which they speak. A vision of a heavenly figure approaching through the 
colours of sunset and showers of flowers leads to the touching words that 
here indeed at last was Beatrice. 


In the course of a hundred years feeling about the different Books of the 
Comedy have changed. It is now not towards the Inferno that the readers of 
today are invited most to look. Dante said that his poem had like other 
religious poems four meanings: the literal one certainly but also a Moral one 
dealing with conversion from vice to virtue, another one political dealing with 
the transformation of society, but above these was another which Dante called 
anagogical, and Dorothy Sayers translated as mystical, and (under the triple 
guidance which she with Charles Williams and Eliot have been leading)is what 
is now duly regarded as the supreme height to which the genius of the poet 
attains. Just as in the Inferno he adopts the most skilful tactics to keep us held 
to his theme, so here, partly by the use of contrasts and digressions, partly 
by the ardour with which he calls into his service the most beautiful aspects 
of light, fire and air, he contrives to make the theme more compelling the 
higher he ascends into the mysteries of the Vision of the Trinity in Unity. 
Laurence Binyon wrote that through the whole poem there was a rhythm not 
only of words but of ideas which increases both in volume and momentum the 
higher we ascend to the heavenly vision. 

The imagery becomes more vivid, the intellectual scheme more closely 
worked out but at the same time it is more entirely subjected to the basic 
conception that the secret of the Divine Life, as of all created life is Love. 
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The secret of the Universe is that in new loves we ever see the opening and 
extension of the eternal Love. 

That which dies not, that also which can die 

Is but the splendour of the Idea Supreme 

Which amorously Our Sire Conceives on High. 

The Secret of the Trinity in Unity is not other than the secret of creation: 
an act of generating love in a flame which burns bright or dim as each are 
mirrors of the fire for which alt thirst. 

Such are the mysteries of the Christian religion as Dante saw them and 


i 


- explains them. True. to the Perennial Philosophy and the union of it with the 


Christian Revelation Dante could expound them in language so telling that his 


. readers may surrender to his poem without accepting his modes of thinking. 


That is because he had with his width of experience so many a knack and 
device to appeal to us, and is also why he is becoming more universal than 
ever. And after all the theme is one we can hardly escape; it is first the 
vulgarity and the failure of those who choose to be selfish and unscrupulous ; 
it is secondly that the change to repentance, forgiveness and generosity open 
up the most delightful vistas of what the world offers here and now; thirdly, 
that for many there is something more; the sense of splendour in the ultimate 
ranges of life. And after all faith, hope and love in one form or another are 
within the reach of those who aspire. These three are each perfected so they 
intermingle in the sense of a pervading unity for those who look on the world 
and on those around them in the light of love, which is the greatest of them. 
This poem is the record of a mind in love; such themes well might tempt 
a man skilled in those arts of poetry which apart from technique imply a. 
keen interest in the outward world and in the ways of men; not only were 
the Tuscans of Dante’s century a new set of men to form a new Italy but 


_they were placed in a scene which to this day remains a picture of what in 


most draws us to the world unseen. 
The Divina Commedia is above all things a lesson in love showing how 


the delight of magnetic attractions and their enhancement of the values of 


life should lead upward to the central attraction which is the perfect good. 
That perfect good is a mind so refined as to be spirit, a spirit so rich as to be 
life, and the life is eternal light. To see it is to love it; to see by it is the good 
of the intellect. 

The whole poem is the exercise of a mind of keenest vigour but a mind in 
love. 

He who reads the Inferno for the first time said Binyon, is soon aware 
of a rhythmical power, the energy of which carries the poet by a force not 
his own, so profound and irresistible seems its impulse through all the 100 
cantos of the poem and never wholly subsiding in the midst of harsh 
disquisition leaves its full music in the memory at the Paradiso ardent close. 
There is an under rhythm in the whole movement, in the sense as well as in 
the language. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 


THE LIFE OF A CONQUEROR 


Cortés: the Life of the Conqueror. Francisco López de Gómara. Trs. by Lesley 
Byrd Simpson. California & Cambridge University Presses. 68s. 


This account of the conquistador Cortés (1485-1547), written by his secretary, 
was first printed in 1552 in a larger work called the ‘History of the Conquest of 
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Mexico’ which was last translated in English by Thomas Nicholas, in 1578. Gómara 
was a secular clerk, Cortés’ chaplain, who did not participate in the events but 
drew on his hero-employer’s records, reports and conversation, and obviously on 
other contemporary accounts. The amazing thing is that no translation was ven- 
tured between 1578 and the present publication, for here certainly is a most en- 
grossing biography. The following word-picture of Cortés occurs at the end of the 
book: 
“Hernan Cortés was of good stature, broad-shouldered and deep-chested; his 
colour, pale; his beard, fair; his hair, long. He was very strong, courageous, 
and skillful at arms. As a youth he was mischievous; as a man, serene; so he 
was always a leader in war as well as in peace . . . He was much given to consort- 
ing with women, and always gave himself to them. The same was true with his 
gaming, and he played at dice marvellously well and merrily. He loved eating 
but was temperate in drink, although he did not stint himself . . . He was a very 
stubborn man. . . He spent liberally on war, women, friends, and fancies, 
although in other things he was close, which got him the name of new-rich .. . 
He was jealous in his own house, but free in his neighbours’—the mark of a 
libertine. He was devout and given to praying; he knew many prayers and 
psalms by heart . . . Over his doors and on his coat of arms he caused to be 
inscribed: The judgement of the Lord overtook them: His might strengthened 
my arm.” 
He was nineteen when he went to the Indies in 1504, arriving after storm and 
tempest at Santo Domingo. For five or six years he engaged in trade and then joined 
Diego Velázquez’ expedition to Cuba, which proved to be the spring-board of his 
conquest of New Spain. At first under the leadership of Juan de Grijalba, and then 
in uneasy partnership with Velázquez the now experienced Cortés sailed in 1518 
with more than 300 Spaniards, in six ships. What befell them is history which gains 
force and credence in Gémara’s vivid yet dispassionate narrative. Like a tiger poised 
for the kill, Cortés at each stage of his adventure addressed his troops, invoked 
God’s help, praised his King and prepared ruthlessly to dispossess the lands into 
which he moved. 

From then on the account is one of valour and treachery directed by insatiable 
greed and ambition. The invaders were regarded as descendants of the sun, and the 
Tlascalans and Cholulans identified them with the prophesied subduers of the 
Aztecs and joined them in the march on Mexico. Soon the King of the Aztec lands, 
Montezuma (or Moctezuma) was faced with the conquering technique—flattery, 
worthless gifts for gold treasure, infiltration, coups and seizures, the tried process of 
divide-and-rule, and finally slaughter of whole populations. That it is all so picture- 
sque and compelling, after four hundred years, does not redeem the stark fact of 
organized loot and wholesale murder. The conqueror of Mexico became the dis- 
coverer of California. He returned to Spain in 1540 to receive honours but no redress 
for his grievances and a year later accompanied Charles V on his fatal expedition 
to Algiers—when the Emperor’s fleet was destroyed in a storm—and lost five 
fabulous emeralds which he had tied in a handkerchief for safety! After that set- 
back the descendant of the sun retired to near Seville. His last years were wearisome 
with sickness and disillusion and when he died at the age of sixty-three he was buried 
at Seville, the remains afterwards reinterred in Mexico. 

This translation reflects immense credit on Professor Simpson of the University 
of California, Berkley. It is beautifully printed and produced, with many plates and 
line drawings, and should serve as a companion work to Prescott’s History of the 
Conquest of Mexico and that by Bernal Diaz del Castillo. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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NOTICES 


Majorca Observed (Cassell. 36s.). 
For anyone interested in the local life 
and historical background of Majorca, 
this delightful and penetrating volume 
by Robert Graves is compulsory read- 
ing. Robert Graves first made his home 
in the sea village of Deya in 1929. He 
had to leave when the Civil War 
broke in 1936 and eventually returned 
in 1946. Over the years, he has developed 
a deep affection for the island and 
islanders, and a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of their simple way of life. He has 
also delved into their complicated 
history, traditions and customs. Here 
in this informal and superbly written 
account, he gives his impressions of all 
these things, and atmosphere and feeling 
is added to it all by Paul Hogarth’s 
graceful and expressive drawings. Text 
and illustrations complement each other 
_ to make a balanced and rich study of 

this island’s life. There is, however, one 
omission which is not missed. It is not 
much concerned with the tourist trade 
and the mass of holiday makers devoted 
to sun and sophisticated fun. 

. The new Everyman’s Dictionary 

of Economics, complied by Arthur 
Seldon and F. G. Pennance (Dent. 25s.) 
.is a most timely reference book when 
- economics’ is the most-discussed sci- 
ence, as well as the most obtrusive fact 
in the nation’s life. The 450 well- 
printed pages include under ‘E?’ more 
‘than 20 headings in which the word 
figures; and no one can dispute that 
Economics is a living science affecting 
the lives of all people that on earth do 
dwell. Whether we wish to look up 
Accounting, Advertising, Agriculture, 
Balance of Payments, Banks, Capital 

Gains, Consumer’s Surplus or—running 
- through the alphabet—Incomes Policy, 
Liquidity, Pyramiding, Window-Dress- 
ing, Yield or Zollverein, the answers 
and explanations are all here, though 
many, no doubt, will be changed when 
a new edition is required. 


The Cambridge University Press have 
recently published a further number of 
paperback reprints of established works. 
These include the second edition of Mr. 
George Watson’s Concise Bibliography 
of English Literature 600-1956 (12s. 6d., 
$1.95) in which he has made some 
corrections and also many additions, 
especially in publications since the 
first edition in 1958. There is a reprint 
of Caroline F, E. Spurgeon’s pioneer 
study, Shakespeare’s Imagery and What 
It Tells Us (16s., $2.45) which was 
published in 1935. Strindberg is a 
reprint of the short introduction for 
English readers of Strindberg’s life and 
work, by the late Brita M. E. Morten- 
sen and Professor Brian W. Downs, 
first published in 1949, the centenary 
of his birth. (9s. 6d., $1.75). D. M. 
MacKinnon has contributed a brief 
Note to the reprint of W. R. Sorley’s 
A History of British Philosophy to 1900 
(15s., $2.45) which was first published 
in 1920. He gives a brief appreciation of 
Sorley as an ethical theist and points 
out that the reader “will not properly 
appreciate his descriptive historical 
studies, unless he sees them as serving 
an enterprise of philosophical con- 
struction.” After thirty years, and three 
reprints, Professor W. H. Bruford’s 
well known Germany in the Eighteenth 
Century: The Social Background of the 
Literary Revival (12s. 6d., $2.25) has 
become a paperback, with a brief new 
Preface. “I wished if possible to bring 
out the enduring patterns in German 
life, and to illustrate the picture from 
German memoirs and the impressions 
of foreign travellers”. “An inquiry 
into the conceptual foundations of 
science” is the sub-title of Professor 
Norwood Russell Hanson’s Patterns of 
Discovery (10s. 6d., $1.95), first pub- 
lished in 1958. He is concerned in a 
very important study with the philo- 
sophical aspects of research and 
discovery. 
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The address given by President Frei of Chile, at Grosvenor Hou 
during his State Visit gave us a chance to see at close range one of th 
most significant political figures in Latin America. Speaking in Spanis br 
(but with translations supplied) he left a deep impression of strength and LA 
capacity even on those who did not share his native tongue. At the 
conclusion of his speech the reception could only be described as an 
ovation —- and degrees warmer than the friendly applause which greeted 
his arrival. The contribution of our own Prime Minister was less impressive. 
We who know Mr. Wilson’s incisive style felt that he might have managed 
to be a little more purposeful (if we may borrow one of his favourite 
adjectives) and dynamic (to borrow another). 


Certainly Chile appreciates and burnishes her many British links — the 
speech of her Ambassador being an eloquent testimony both to his 
anglophile feelings — and Downside education. ‘ 


The Frei administration, democratically elected, and democratically 
confirmed in office, deserves all the support Britain can offer: let it be 
noted that the President did not stop at Washington on his way to London. 
And let it be noted too, that Britain’s trade with Chile is dramatically 
smalier than it was 50 years ago. 







LEARNING ON THE AIR January 1963. In each instance 


these were the first regular pro- 


At a time when educationists are 
largely pre-occupied with the 
‘comprehensive’ controversy and 
the value of ‘robots’ in the class- 
room, it is natural perhaps to over- 
look the contribution of television 
programmes. Their significance 
during an era of acute teacher 
shortage should never be minimised, 
and indeed some time the authorities 
should commission an impartial 
study to assess this contribution and 
its effectiveness. 


Independent Television, for 
example, introduced programmes 
for schools in May 1957 and formal 
programmes of adult education in 


grammes of their kind on British 
television. By mid-1965, nearly 
9,000 schools and colleges had 
registered with the programme 
companies. 

Series of adult education pro- 
grammes (on Sunday mornings and 
early Sunday afternoons) -have in- 
cluded languages, literature, govern- 
ment, law, psychology and transport. 
Weekday series have included 
‘Towards 2000 and ‘Management 
in Action’. And there have been 
experimental series on English 
literature, linked television and 
correspondence courses on ‘the 
standard of living’, ‘O’ level 
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Mathematics and English; as well 
as vocational programmes on ‘Post 
-Graduate Medicine’ for practising 
doctors, mathematics for teachers 
and farming for beginners. 

Twenty universities are co-operat- 
ing in a new series of thirteen 
programmes on international 
economics devised by Nottingham 
University’s Department of Adult 
Education, to be produced by ATV, 
and linked with a correspondence 
course. This series follows the 
course on ‘The Standard of Living’, 
organised by the same university. 

To the extent that educational 
programmes also include a growing 
proportion of vocational subjects, 
such as car maintenance for men 
and flower arrangement for the 
ladies, they reflect a phenomenal 
new interest in what has become 
known as ‘do-it-yourself’. Indeed, 
this has become a major industry 
on which the public now spends 
something like £400 m. a year. The 
annual International Handicrafts 
and Do-It-Yourself Exhibition (the 
next one will be held at Olympia 
(September 3-18) has now become 
the largest event of its kind in the 
world, 

An astonishing number of people 
who may once have loathed the 
prospect of hammering a nail now- 
. adays build sailing dinghies, make 
their own wine, erect a sun-trap 
annexe to their homes, decorate the 
bathroom or tend their own gardens. 

Whatever this demonstrates, it 
suggests a revolt against the high 
costs of having such jobs tackled 
by tradesmen, But apart from 
independence, it may point to 
welcome diversions and a sense of 
achievement in an age of increasing 
tension and pressures. 


THE METRIC AGE 


The conversion to the metric 
system opens up some delightful 
possibilities if it is indeed carried 
out comprehensively and if it is 
applied to our colloquial language 
and literature. 


“For example, may we now 
expect that standards of judgement 
will be measured by ‘metre sticks’? 
Would it be proverbially correct to 
say that ‘A miss is as good as 1.6 
kilometres’? Shall we in future try 
to fit ‘a litre into a half litre pot’? 


“Even Shakespeare offers interest- 
ing possibilities. Shylock, no doubt, 
will ask for half a kilogram of flesh, 
and the most charming of all the 
Bardic songs will run: 


‘Full metre ten 
Thy father lies...” 


Letter in The Times 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


“I can only say, as the youngest 
Member of the House, that for 
politicians of all parties to stomp 
the country calling for modernisa- 
tion of everything in sight is some- 
thing of a grisly joke when, by 
failing to modernise our own 
House, they allow year by year 
more power to disappear from the 
floor of the House into Government | 
hands. I hope that in the months 
to come, backbenchers of all parties 
will give priority both in the country 
and in the Commons to the issue of 
reform, of Parliament.” 


— David Steel, M.P. 


(Liberal Member for 
Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles) 


I 
NEW ARTS CENTRE 


. A new arts centre is to be built 

- on the Westminster Theatre site in 
Palace Street, a ‘stone's throw’ from 
our offices. The existing theatre is 
to remain, but certain improvements 
will be carried out, and a conference 
hall and restaurant added. 


ACADEMIC GOOD SENSE 


While the older universities of 
the U.K. still seem reluctant to 
recognise that the nation’s future 
depends on its overseas trade, and 
to offer courses of study designed 
to equip men and women to make 
their contribution to this crucial 
battle, at least one college is 
pioneering new ground. 


Next month (September) the City 
of London College will introduce 
what is believed to be the first 
Honours degree course in Business 
studies with the option of a bias 
towards either finance or marketing. 
Students opting for marketing will 
devote the third and fourth year of 
the course, which is arranged on the 
‘sandwich principle’ of alternating 
periods of college study and super- 
vised business experience, to such 
subjects as export law and practice, 
marketing and market research, and 
geography of trade, as well as 
learning at least one foreign 
language. 


Surely this is the type of course 
which ought to be offered more 
widely by our universities. 
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ADLAI STEVENSON 


The world mourns the tragic 
loss of another great American. 
Historians of the future will claim 
for Adlai Stevenson that he was the 
one politician of stature who sought 
to keep alive the ideals of American 
liberalism and leadership at a time 
when that nation seemed in danger 
of drifting into aimless complacency. 


He was the honest politician who 
elevated political campaigning, by 
refusing to stoop to “the nauseous 
nonsense . . . pie-in-the-sky appeals _ 
to cupidity and greed . . . cynical 
trifling with passion and prejudice 
and fear . . . slander, fraudulent 
promises and the all-things-to-all- 
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men demogoguery that are too“ contributor that has caused him to 


much a part of our political 
campaigns.” . 

It was typical of the man that 
during a crowded week’s visit to 
London a few years ago for which 
appointments had been bocked for 
every breakfast, lunch and dinner 
of his stay, he had not forgotten a 
last minute cancellation of an inter- 
view he agreed to give me 2 month 
or two earlier in Chicago. An 
unexpected telephone call from his 
London hotel extended an invitation 
to join him at a small cocktail 


party. aoe 


AU REVOIR 


The Editor writes: 

This is the last contribution from 
Albion for the present. I know that 
many readers have much enjoyed 
this feature—it is only the consider- 
able demands upon the time of our 


relinquish his place in the Review. 
On balance, I decided, the character 
of the piece depended entirely upon 
the author. As I have no replace- 
ment to hand, the space will be 
utilised for the. Arts Review section 
discussed earlier. I hope it will spoil 
no one’s fun to learn that the grace- 
ful and erudite author was Wilfred 
Altman, who will continue to con- 
tribute to the magazine from time to 
time. 


Correction: 


Some readers would have noticed 
that the reference to Mr. Walter 
Lippmann in last month’s issue was 
grotesquely distorted by an uncor- 
rected error. Our contributor was of 
course referring to “‘the distinguished 
American columnist”: an exact and 
deserved description of one of the 
United States’ finest commentators. 
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NEXT MONTH—the first selection of Reader’s Letters—notably on 
Diotima’s article, The Roots of Homosexualism, published in the July issue. 
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MAN AT PLAY 
By Charles Banham 


“Tt is not in actual fact obvious that those who have 
been brought up on competitive team games are more 
unselfish, co-operative and self-sacrificing than those 
who have not.” 
— Wolfenden Report on Sport and the Community 
T a time when important developments in sports facilities are being 
planned as a national requirement and at national expense, it may 
be timely to ponder what contribution to the nation’s welfare sport 
is expected to make. 

The principal organisation for encouraging recreational sport in England 
and Wales is the Central Council of Physical Recreation. The National 
Recreation Centre at Crystal Palace, of which CCPR have the manage- 
ment, was completed in 1964 at a cost of £24 million, and the Council 
have now announced an extensive programme of improvements (estimated 
cost £400,000) at three other major centres. 

At Bisham Abbey in Berkshire they plan to extend existing facilities by 
building a multi-purpose sports arena, including practice halls, squash 
courts and a covered training area to make indoor and all-weather 
activities possible. Lilleshall Hall in Shropshire, which already has the 
grand King George VI Hall, will now have an open-air swimming pool 
beside a new block containing gymnasium, squash courts and lecture 
rooms. Plas y Brenin, a magnificent centre for mountain activities in the 
heart of Snowdonia, is to have its training facilities and residential accom- 
modation expanded. It is proposed that all these improvements should 
be completed over the next four years with the cost being defrayed by a 
grant from the Department of Education and Science. 

Also, working through the Scottish Council of Physical Recreation, the 
Government will provide a substantial grant towards the cost of a proto- 
type indoor sports centre (present estimate £200,000) in Scotland. The 
site will be decided after consultation with the appropriate council as this 
scheme is designed to demonstrate to local authorities the attraction of 
such projects. 

Why do governments think that sporting facilities are so important? 
What reasons have they for preparing to spend substantial amounts of 
public money in these ventures? The 1960 Wolfenden Report on Sport 
and the Community, summarising the conventional arguments, put the 
case perfectly: 

“. .. participation in games, especially of a competitive kind, 
will encourage the development of qualities which are valuable 
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both to the individual and to society. Courage, endurance, self- 
discipline, determination, self-reliance, are all qualities which the 
sportsman, in the broadest sense of the term, has at least the 
opportunity of developing in the pursuit of his sport.” 

‘Bhat is the common justification and it sounds good, full of abstract 
nouns and aspiring sentiments. But is the conventional argument sound? 
Having sampled four separate courses at different centres over the last 
three years and having enjoyed sport both on the playing field and from 
the terraces since I was a child, I can answer that question personally 
with unhappy conviction. 


It is not sound because it assumes that everyone will benefit from sport 
in the complacently prescribed manner. A minority do so benefit. A 
few have the temperament that responds healthily to all the demands. 
These are the ones able to develop an attractively active character. Sport 
can put fresh air in thé mind, if it’s the right mind; it can give muscle 
to the personality, if it’s the right personality. But for the rest, it 
encourages selfishness, envy, conceit, hostility and bad temper. Far from 
ventilating the mind, it stifles it. Good sportsmanship may be a product of 
sport, but so is bad sportsmanship. The whole atmosphere of sport today, 
with its quasi-scientific dedication and its devotees lusting for celebrity, 
personal or nationalistic, is defiling. It isn’t only the great international 
contest that is full of ruthlessness and resentment: even the little club is 
likely to be infected. The most casual of sections can fan a rivalry into 
a feud. One should not be misled by the sight of sportsmen shaking hands 
at the finish of a telling contest. In the emotional and nervous release of 
the immediate aftermath all kinds of theatrical expressions are likely. 
They are, in the giddiness of the moment, superficially sincere. But they 
are representative of neither the contest nor the contestants. It is a likeable 
gesture, to shake a man’s hand. 


The argument that sport is a capital way of building international 
` friendship is almost pathetic in its wistfulness. At its best, international 
sport has no effect on international differences; at its worst, it exacerbates 
them. Orwell famously suggested that the best way to precipitate an 
international crisis between, say, Israel and the Arab countries, would be 
to organise- a football matth between them. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that the sportsman is likely to be a 
knowledgable politician, a man of many interests, scarred with the buck- 
shot of experience. The truth is much the opposite. Few groups can be 
so rigidly narrow as games fanatics. There is something almost monastic 
about their indifference to the world. They are sealed up in their 
absorption like anchorites, The fate of man may be in the balance at New 
York but the only balance they are concerned with is the weight of a 
javelin or the flight of a shuttlecock ... The prejudice is poured in 
simply because sport is a convenient duct for emotional swill. 

Attempts are often made to exonerate sport from responsibility for this 
distortion of purpose. It isn’t the sport that creates these tensions, one is 
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told; it’s the political and nationalistic emotions that are imposed upon 
the sporting occasion. In fact, no imposition is needed: animosity flows 
naturally into sport like the tide into a river. 


For many people, sport creates an emotional vacuum. Its atmosphere 
of struggle and self-assertion arouses strong feelings that, having no 
precise application outside the contest, burn out the air and leave a 
vacuum. External prejudices, enmities, hatreds are sucked into it 
irresistibly. The idea that sport, far from encouraging these forces, some- 
how transforms them into friendly rivalry, is ludicrous. Whether Celtic 
beat Rangers or Rangers beat Celtic, Catholic remains Catholic, and 
Protestant, Protestant. Whether a black champion holds his title or loses 
it to a white hope, racialism is still racialism. Sport becomes simply 
another way of expressing violence. And the just word is ‘express’, not 
‘resolve’. : 


The intensity that can be felt in the naked violence of the boxing arena 
is a fascinating experience. But boxing is merely more open in its 
glorification of domination through violence. All the most popular 
spectator sports have an element of violence in them, even cricket. All 
the somnolent gentilities of that regal game are so much decoration over 
the crucial violence of beating an enemy by belting a leather-bound 
missile with a willow club. 


The aggressive rivalry of the tougher sports turns so readily into hostility 
because it generates a dangerous emotionalism. This, of course, is not to 
say that emotion is bad — not even emotion for its own sake, i.e. for 
the sheer pleasure of responding passionately —- only emotionalism. 
Emotionalism means carrying emotion to the point where it disrates 
reason. It means the elevation of passion to a court of privilege; it means 
abandoning oneself to a storm of reactions so perverse and arbitrary that 
6000 years of civil discipline look futile. 

Euripides in his wisdom, at the end of a long life, decided that balance 
in man is essential to civilisation. Emotionalism, as a destruction of that 
balance, is an enemy of civilised life. And one of the most effective 
stimulants of emotionalism is, and perhaps has always been, the element of 
battle in organised sport. But the case against sport as a character-builder 
is stronger than this. There is, it may be thought, good reason for a man’s 
developing the ‘killer’ approach in international or professional 
competition. International sport is a part of the war between nations. It 
is caught up in the fight for prestige. But what is this ‘prestige’? Does 
communist or capitalist really believe that an emergent country will decide 
its political affiliations according to the number of gold medals acquired 
at the last Olympics? The prestige battle is simply an extension of political 
(or racial) enmity: another way of fighting. Can there be any excuse when 
the athlete develops a similar approach to recreational sport? The 
essential selfishness involved in the individual’s concern with his own 
performance, in the single-minded cultivation of prowess, is not confined 
to the top grades. 
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CCPR courses can give one a disturbing sample of this narrow 
dedication. Not that there is anything wrong with CCPR itself:. the 
courses are admirably organised and inexpensive. Thé only snag is one’s 
course-mates. Some of them will be beginners; a few will be advanced; 
the majority are likely to be intermediate, ambitious and selfishly keen. 
The beginner is ready to play with anyone: all he wants is practice. If 
the skilled player is coaching, he may be ready to help the beginner with 
a game that will tax him without destroying his confidence. But usually, 
advanced and intermediate alike have no time to waste on helping 


‘ beginners or anybody else. They want to meet players of their own 


standard or higher; players against whom they can extend their experience 
and improve their game. This is reasonable enough until it’s carried into a 
narrowness which destroys the group function, i.e. to a point where, 
pressed by a harassed coach into playing someone of lower standard, the 
‘better’ player makes no secret of his resentment. - 


I recall a badminton session at Lilleshall which ended with eight players, 
four men and four women, left to play on one court. It was decided to 
toss for partners and play a couple of games of mixed doubles. As soon 
as the two women who lost the toss saw they were expected to endure ten 
minutes on court with a couple of near-beginners, they took their woollies 
and went. The two beginners were left, surprised, beside the court. One 
of them, a quiet little Midlander, watched them all the way round the 
hall to where the main doors at last swung gently behind them. Then he 
shouldered his racket with a resigned air and sighed. ‘Looks like singles,’ 
he said. 


It was a perfectly natural piece of melancholy humour. It made the 
women seem not just ill-mannered but witless. If their ‘participation in 
games’ had really been beneficial in developing character, they would have 
seen it as at least an obligation and possibly even a pleasure to play the 
game out. To walk away because the men hadn’t the experience for high- 
grade badminton was a revealing act of coarseness. Their response to 
people was like their response to sport: devoid of social warmth. If that 
sort of chilliness is a virtue, then sport, like snobbery, can be praised for 
encouraging it. 

Sport used badly, said Aldous Huxley in Ends and Means, can 
encourage not only vanity and hatred but also ‘contempt for people who 
are beyond a certain arbitrarily selected pale’, The use of sport is of 
growing consequence as an ever larger number of people react away from 
the sedentariness of the telly age. It would be shameful if the debasement 
of competitive sport should tumble them into the fire just when they were 
clambering out of the frying-pan. The telly circle may encourage a kind 
of adult imbecility, but the wrong use of sport as an alternative will 
encourage a swaggering barbarism. A gloomier prophet might well foresee 
an eventual collapse of civilisation with half the populace chair-bound and 
the other half muscle-bound. 


Anyone for tennis? 
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ULBRICHT EXPLAINS: 


By David Childs 


HEN one first meets Walter Ulbricht one is surprised: his hand- 

shake is reasonably, though not anxiously, firm; he gesticulates, 

smiles, answers questions in a homely, astonishingly croaky, Saxon 
voice. All this was really unexpected for deep in the sub-conscious lies the 
results of years of Western training which, even for normally reasonable 
people, has turned Ulbricht into the Ogre of the Wall, the man who never 
was, the rubber dummy blown up each morning by a Russian colonel and 
deflated again each night. But the writer will refrain from commenting on 
Ulbricht the man save only to say that he really does exist and that, in 
certain ways, he must be a remarkable man. He has already enjoyed office 
longer than Hitler or Adenauer, the combined leaders of the Weimar 
Republic, Lenin or Khrushchev, or longer than all our recent Prime 
Ministers, and roughly as long as Bismarck and Stalin. This is astonishing 
when one remembers that East Germany has been undergoing a 
fundamental economic, social and political change and that this is equally 
true of the big neighbour on which the German Democratic Republic 
(DDR) is dependent. 


Rumours about Ulbricht are many, hard facts are less numerous but 
straight forward enough. He was born the son of a tailor. His home town 
is Leipzig and that means not only the ‘no-nonsense’ commercial attitude 
of the city, but also the revolutionary traditions of Saxony. Ulbricht opted 
from the start for the latter rather than the former. Although he served 
his time as a joiner he soon became a professional revolutionist. In his 
*teens, before 1914, he joined first the Socialist youth movement and then 
the Social Democratic Party proper. Immediately on the outbreak of 
hostilities he supported the anti-war minority group around Karl 
Liebknecht. Called up, he deserted and was imprisoned. When the war 
ended and the Communist Party was set up he became a foundation 
member. From this time on he devoted his full attention to the Communist 
cause and by 1928 was a member of the Reichstag. When the Nazis took 
power in 1933 he emigrated to Moscow via Prague and Paris. In 1945, 
due to deaths, defections, purges and his own ceaseless activity, he had 
become second only to the ailing Wilhelm Pieck among the exile 
Communists. In Germany itself, the best known of the Weimar 
Communists, Ernst Thaelmann, had been killed by the Nazis. Ulbricht 
therefore became the top man of the top Socialist Unity Party (SED) when 
the latter was formed in 1946 out of a fusion of the Communist Party and 
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the Social Democratic Party of the Soviet Zone. He has held this position 
ever since. When DDR President Pieck died in 1960 the office was abolished 
and Ulbricht became Chairman of the State Council set up to replace it. 

Ulbricht’s appearance is remarkable for its oddity. His neat sober clothes 
are those of a bank official, his beard and belly would not, according to 
one Middle Eastern visitor, make him feel out of place among the holy 
Haji of the bazaars, the prosperous shopkeepers who have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. It was in fact about his government’s policies vis a vis 
the Arabs and the Jews that we talked first. 

Herr Ulbricht had just returned from what was acknowledged in both 
West and East as a very successful state visit to the United Arab Republic. 
At certain monetary cost East Germany had achieved the substance, if not 
the protokol and paraphernalia, of diplomatic recognition. It had won an 
important victory over Bonn in the struggle to gain friends and influence 
people in the Arab states. But was the price, as some commentators in 
West Germany implied, a tacit anti-semitism on the part of the East 
Germans? Ulbricht resolutely rebuffed this suggestion. He reminded me 
of his statement at the end of his Egyptian tour in which he said that 
the DDR condemned the use of Israel as a “NATO base” but went on, 
“We have never confused the problem of the State of Israel with the 
problem ‘of atonement and restitution for the suffering caused by the 
criminal Hitler regime to the Jewish citizens of Germany and other states.” 
(NEUES DEUTSCHLAND, March 8, 1965), In his view Bonn was play- 
ing a hypocritical role in that it was providing arms for Israel on the one 
hand but, on the other, leaving so many persecutors of the Jews in high 
office, “Men such as, in his day, Adenauer’s chief adviser, Globke, the 
former ministers Oberlaender and Krueger, former chief public prosecutor 
Fraenkel, Bundestag’s president Gerstenmaier, who wrote propaganda for 
the Nazi foreign office, State Secretary Vialon, etc.” There were more 
Jews in West Germany than in East Germany but were there any Jews in 
leading positions, in the Cabinet for instance? In East Germany Jews 
were treated no differently than other citizens and incitement to racial 
intolerance was a crime. 

Among the ethnical Jews, not mentioned by Herr Ulbricht, in 
leading positions in East Germany are two deputy Prime Ministers 
(actually termed Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers, 
Alexander Abusch and Dr. Grete Wittkowski, Foreign Minister Otto 
Winzer, and the Minister of Justice, Dr. Hilde Benjamin, Prof. Albert 
Norden, chief publicity expert of the East German government and a 
member of the Politbureau of the SED, is the son of a Rabbi who was 
murdered by the Nazis. Norden, who lived in America during the Nazi 
years, is sometimes tipped as the man to succeed Ulbricht. As might be 
expected, Jews are represented among the country’s artistic elite. Prof. Lea 
Grundig, the Chairman of the official East German organisation for cultural 
workers, is of Jewish descent as is one of the DDR’s foremost older 
writers, Arnold Zweig. Zweig is prominent at the moment for a petition 
he is circulating against the passing of the Emergency Powers’ Bills now 
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before the West German Parliament. Finally, on the Jews in Hast 
Germany, at a ceremony the writer attended at the Peace Council or 
Friedensrat four East German Jews were among those receiving high 
awards. They were headed by Herr Helmut Aris, Chairman of the Associa- 


tion of Jewish Communities in the DDR. It was one of these award . 


winners, who once lived in Hampstead, who made the unlikely suggestion 
that Ulbricht might exercise a moderating influence on Nasser! 

I next turned to the question of former Nazis in the East German 
system. “Of course there are former Nazi party members in responsible 
jobs here,” answered Ulbricht briskly. “It couldn’t be otherwise. Millions 
of people were actually card-carrying members of the NSDAP. It would 
have been very foolish not to have tried to re-educate them for Socialism. 
In fact, we have a party, the NDPD, which caters for these people. But 
they are people who were not responsible for the worst crimes and they are 
people who have really broken with the past. You have heard of Colonel 
Adam. I met him when he was a prisoner of war in the Soviet Union and 
I was an emigrant trying to get such soldiers to work against Hitler. Adam 
made this difficult journey and worked against Hitler before the collapse, 
that is, he worked for the liberation of the German people. The same is 
true of the other officers who formed the League of German Officers while 
still in Soviet captivity. How many officers of the West German 
Bundeswehr did that, irrespective of whether they were prisoners of the 
Soviets or the Western powers? Over half our officers fought against 
Fascism either in Spain, in Allied armies, secretly in Germany or in the 
League. The opposite is true of the Bonn Bundeswehr.” 

It is interesting in this context that the East Germans claim Colonel 
Count Schenk von Stauffenberg, the man who put the bomb in Hitler's | 
bunker in 1944, as really one of them. NEUES DEUTSCHLAND, the 
daily paper of the SED, claimed last year (July 21), “He belongs to us.” 
They are also proud of Dr. Richard Sorge, the German who, in a key 
position in the Nazi Embassy in Tokio, for years provided the Soviet. 
Union with detailed information on German and Japanese intentions. His 
activities cost him his life but the information he provided meant that the 
Soviets were able to transfer crack divisions from the Far East to the 
Western Front at an all-important moment. Studying East German military 
literature it is clear that the aim is to marry the “National Democratic” 
military tradition such as the struggle against Napoleon and the Bomb 
plot against Hitler, with those of the proletarian military tradition, such . 
as the Paris Commune of 1871, the Spartakus revolt of 1919 and the 
International Brigade in Spain. The uniforms of the East German forces 
show this search for an identity. In the days of the para-military units of 
the People’s Police before 1956, they were first determinedly German and 
then almost Russian. Now the National People’s Army wear traditional 
German uniforms (apart from the helmets). Official statistics indicate that, 
contrary to the position in the West German forces, few East German 
officers served as officers in Hitler’s Wehrmacht. The official HANDBUCH 
of the German Democratic Republic states on page 288 that 82.4% of 
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East German officers are from working-class families. (Very few of 
Hitler’s officers were from this class). The same source states that 54% 
of People’s Army officers are recognised, after investigation of their pasts, 
as anti-Fascist fighters and that 42°% of all officers were in the working- 
class movement before 1933. As no ex-Wehrmacht officers who had not 
worked with the Soviets before 1945 would be admitted, the figures would 
seem to indicate not more than roughly 12% of East German officers 
were Wehrmacht officers or soldiers (and probably a good deal fewer). 


My final question to Ulbricht was one I asked again and again during 
my visit to East Germany. The official East German parties, five of them, 
recorded sensational electoral victories in the single list, single candidate 
elections held with well over 90% of all electors participating and well 
over 90% of all votes cast for the approved list. Yet thousands and 
thousands of these same East Germans had simply picked up their bags 
and left the DDR in the years before 1961. ‘How could such elections be 
justified? When would a system be introduced which would allow any 
discontent to show itself? 


“Firstly,” Ulbricht replied, “People are funny, moody. What would 
happen if there were a General Election in Britain now? Thousands who 
had voted Labour less than a year ago would vote the other way. The 
same is true of our people. They voted freely for the National Front 
candidates and then left us. There is nothing unusual in that. As for our 
elections you must start at the beginning. Very many Germans supported 
Hitler. Germany had to be freed from Fascism it did not free itself. We 
had to start from there. We had to set up our electoral system so that the 
Nazi remnants and the big business interests which had supported Hitler 
would never again be in a position to take over. I have just read that in 
West Germany Krupp once again has a representative in Parliament. The 
other monopolists have long had their agents in the Bonn Bundestag.” 


“In any case,” he continued, “in our system polling day is not so 
important as what has gone on before. We have our parties in the National 
Front, the one represents the workers and the Marxist Socialists, the second 
the Christian Democrats, the third the farmers, the fourth the middle class 
and finally, the party of the former nominal Nazis who have purged them- 
selves of the old ideology. These five negotiate with the trade unions and 
other popular organisations about the division of candidates and policies. 
Most ‘people are in one or other of these organisations. In our SED alone 
we have more (individual) members than your Labour Party or the West 
German Social Democratic Party and our population is much smaller. 
After the negotiations are completed the candidates meet interested electors 
at countless open meetings. Revision may. be asked for. Polling day is 
only the final ratification by the people of candidates and policies. After 
election the members, who most of the time go about their normal pro- 
fessions and are therefore in constant touch with the electors, are account- 
able and don’t forget, we have more members. of our Parliament 
proportionate to population, than you have.” 
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Surprisingly, Ulbricht did not refer to a speech he made last October, a 
speech to celebrate the, fifteenth anniversary of the setting up of the DDR, 
in which, among other things, he promised electoral reform. The gist of 
this was that starting with the next local government elections, there should 
be provision for more candidates than seats thus paving the way for the 
painless removal of unpopular candidates. This has already been 
introduced in certain Communist countries. 


Remarkably, in view of all the countries of all political systems without 
such a thing, East Germany now seems to have something approaching 
conscientious objection to military service. On November 26 last year 
NEUES DEUTSCHLAND contained an article signed by Capt. of the 
Reserve, Hans-Joachim Ehlert in which the work of the Bausoldaten 
(literally ‘Building Soldiers’) and their constitutional position were 
described. According to the Captain, Paragraph 25 of the East German 
conscription law of January 1962 guarantees the right to do alternative 
service to those who for reasons of conscience refuse to carry arms. ‘The 
Defence Council of the DDR issued a directive to the effect that this 
alternative service should be done in special Bau units which would be 
mainly concerned with building roads, repairing damage done by military 
manoeuvres and helping at times of natural disaster. Although they are 
officially part of the Nationa] People’s Army, they are not given training 
m the use of arms and do not have to swear the normal military oath of 
Joyalty. The East German officials I asked about this problem did not 
seem to be very well acquainted with the legal position. To my question, 
“What happens to those who refuse to do alternative service?” I was 
told that this was not likely to occur as the authorities never call up the 
full draft and can therefore afford to pass over particularly difficult 
individuals. 


In the mass media and the intellectual life of the DDR there have also 
been some interesting recent developments. At all levels there is much 
more and better coverage of events abroad although there is still room 
for improvement. The statistical pocket book, which can be obtained at 
very modest cost, gives, without comment, a great deal of factual material 
about East Germany and other countries. It leaves no one in any doubt 
about which countries have the most cars, washing machines, etc. At 
another level, that of creative writing, the term ‘‘Socialist Realism’? is 
being interpreted in a much broader, more positive way than in the past. 
Again, the new programme of “Die Distel”, the political cabaret in East 
Berlin, is bolder and franker than I remember it from my last visit to the 
DDR in 1959. Criticism of West Germany was sparse and to the point, 
the bulk of the programme was concerned with improving through ex- 
posure of the negative aspects of East German life. 


Many, both inside and outside East Germany, ask why all this was not 
introduced years ago. Ulbricht gave-them an answer when he drew up a 
balance sheet of the last twenty years for the Central Committee of the 
SED. He claimed, ‘‘Dictatorial methods had to be taken to provide 
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guarantees against a restoration of the old order. These methods were 
sometimes not applied in the most adroit way; but there was one central 
problem — to prevent a return to the past.” He also said that it was easy 
to criticise with the benefit of hindsight and that “We had no pattern on 
which we could model ourselves. The task was to carry out socialist 
transformation in a highly industrialised country the economic basis of 
which had been mutilated by partition . . .” (NEUES DEUTSCHLAND, 
April 28, 1965). 

Truly East Germany’s economic problems were enormous. Before 1945 
most of her hard coal and steel came from West Germany when the two 
Germanies went their separate ways substitutes had to be found. Many 

`of the technical and managerial personnel automatically chose to go West 
rather than live under the Soviets, others were later induced by high 
monetary rewards to do the same. Then there was, and is, the problem of 
the economically unfavourable structure of the population with two million 
more women than men and many elderly people. This is harder for the 
smaller East Germany to bear than it is for the larger West Germany. 
There was also the mass emigration before 1961 which, as always, meant 
the emigration of the younger and often better qualified people. In the 
years before the Wall, there was the tremendous economic loss to East 
Germany caused by illegal export of currency and quality articles, Briefly, 
East Germans wanting bananas, oranges, nylons and other cheap textiles, 
Western cigarettes and other items in short supply changed their East 
Marks for West Marks at the highly artificial rate of 4: 1 in West Berlin. 
Less well-off West Berliners and racketeers changed their money into East 
Marks and bought, or got relatives to buy, East German cameras, watches, 
radios, optical equipment, etc. These they either kept or sold at a fat 
profit in West Germany. Poor West Berlin students enjoyed the restaurants 
and night clubs of East Berlin in the same way. Finally, East Germany 
. certainly paid more than its fair share of reparations, compared to West 
Germany, for Nazi crimes committed in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. No wonder the TIMES correspondent wrote on May 29, 1964, 
that East German economic development was “more miraculous than the 
better known west German miracle, if one considers the odds it was up 
against.” East Germany is now reported to be the eighth industrial state 
in the world and exciting developments in the field of economics and 
- technology are on the way. Much has been done, much remains to be 
done, but the writer believes nothing but good would follow if the political 
leaders of the West would get away from what Walter Lippmann (NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, March 26, 1965) called the “metaphysical 
unreality” of not recognising that ‘tas a result of the defeat of Germany, 
there are now two German states.” 
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EASTERN BERLIN RE-VISITED 
By Norman Bentwich 


T was nearly two years since I had been in Berlin, and seen the Wall 

and crossed the heavily guarded border between the two cities. At that 

time the Wall was felt bitterly as a daily outrage, and almost every 
day had its toll of fugitives shot, and often killed, as they dared to jump 
or tunnel their way to freedom. At the Charlie Check-Post, on the borders 
of the American Zone, where foreign subjects could pass after severe 
scrutiny, posters recorded the cruel things done. Now, in 1964, the 
Berliners on both sides, though resentful, have become accustomed to the 
monstrosities and the perversity of the Wall, and incidents are much rarer. 
On the verý day of my visit an Agreement was signed by a member of the 
Senat — the Municipal Council — of Western Berlin, and an Under- 
Secretary of the Ministry of the German Democratic Republic, which 
provides for visits of the Western Berliners to their families in the Eastern 
Sector, at four quarterly periods, each of 10 days to a fortnight. The first 
mitigation for humanity’s sake was granted at the last Christmas holiday, 
when a million were able to spend one day with their relations. Now, 
through Mayor Brandt’s determined efforts, and a glimmer of humane 
feeling on the other side, there is a prospect of a quarterly visit, but 
restricted still, to less than 24 hours, from 7 a.m. Like Cinderella, the 
privileged must be at the crossing post before midnight. 

With regular German thoroughness preparations started the next day 
for the registration of applications at a dozen points in the Western Sector. 
: Officers of both Governments examined the applications and arranged for 
the distribution of the permits. The first visiting period was at the end of 
October, and hundreds of thousands were able to cross the line. The 
agreement provides a special procedure for dealing with urgent applications, 
on the occasion of a birth or'a death in the family on either side of the 
Wall. The Western Berlin Municipal Council has been at pains to 
emphasise that the Agreement does not involve any change in the status 
of the Democratic Republic, or recognition by the Federal Republic or 
the Berlin Municipality, but is purely an act of humanity. For that 
intrusion of humanity, Gott sei dank. 

I went to the Eastern Sector with a friend, who is resident in Western 
Germany. We took the overground and nearly empty train from the Zoo 
Station, which is close to the heart of affluent Berlin, the Kurfuerstendamm, 
to the Friedrichstrasse Station in the Eastern Sector, which is in the heart 
of Democratic and Socialist Berlin, close to the Unter den Linden, the 
Whitehall of the capital. We had to be examined at different offices; for 
the foreign sheep are separated from the West-German goats. The pro- 
cedure was fairly quick, the main interest being the foreign currency and 
the Western Marks, which we had to declare. Then we set out, and though 
the amount of motor traffic, after the rush and roar of Western Berlin, was 
Staggeringly small, we got a taxi at once. The driver was pleased to be 
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paid in ‘Western Marks, taken at parity with Eastern, and pleased also to 
point out all the’ monuments of the old glory, which have been restored: 
the State Opera, and the Opera Cafe, formerly a Palace, the University, 
_ the Museum, the Wache. Some are still ruined—the Schloss and the 
Cathedral—and there are big gaps in the reconstruction. The broad avenues 
give a feeling of spaciousness, greater than the Allees of the West, because 
of the little traffic. And the flower gardens in the middle of the roadway 
are well kept and give a touch of beauty. 

What was the showpiece of the reconstruction years ago is still there; 
it is the Karl-Marx-Allee, its name changed from the Stalin-Allee. There 
many new buildings have been added, a large modern hotel, two big 
cinemas, above all, housing blocks that are tall but not skyscrapers. The 
architecture is not distinguished, but the contents of some of the principal 
. Stores, of books, children’s goods, sports articles, and porcelain are 

impressive. At the Sport Palast, in the centre of the Allee, an exhibition 
was arranged to mark the 15th anniversary of the constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic. It was designed to show the material progress 
. which has been made. The many flags were flying halfmast because, a few 
days earlier, the Premier of the Republic, Otto Grotewohl, a printer, had 
died. In the windows of the housing blocks a black mourning band was 
, hung. The Communist Party’s slogans on red streamers, which used to hit 
the eye from all points, calling for world peace, and denouncing wicked 
capitalism and imperialism, have almost entirely disappeared. They must 
have become wearisome. 

The major achievement of the fifteen years of the Democratic Republic, 
which is proclaimed, is the socialist ownership of the means of production. 
Nearly three quarters of the total social product was from nationally-owned 
enterprises, and fourteen percent from co-operative establishments. The 
equality of women in political life has been attained, and a quarter of the 
Deputies of the Parliament are women. 

We drove to the rural area of the Eastern Sector, the banks of the Spree 
river, which are occupied by a fleet of ferry and pleasure steamers; and 
then to the Park of Treptow, which contains the impressive Russian War 
Memorial of sculptured groups. Here and there we came to the line of the 
barbed Wall, but it had a less hostile appearance than two years ago — 
though it has kept all its ugliness — because the guards manning it and 
the machine guns are fewer or, at any rate, less obvious. What marks the 
contrast between the two Berlins is the endless flow of motor traffic by 
day and the brilliant illumination by night on the West. side, and the 
utilitarian drabness and utter lack of luxury on the East side. 

We visited the Editorial Office of an English weekly paper, German 
Democratic Report, which gives the views of the Socialist Republic, and 
is directed by an English friend whom I had known for many. years. He 
confirmed that life, though still hard, is steadily attaining a higher standard. 
A recent number of his journal showed, by extracts from the responsible 
daily papers of the Western Zones, that they recognise a new image of 
the Eastern Republic, even if they do not recognise the Republic. And the 
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American magazine, Life, showed in a recent number that Eastern 
Germany came sixth in the use of energy per head in the population, just 
in front of the United Kingdom. 

We came back to Friedrichstrasse Station for the crossing to Western 
Berlin. The procedure on the return was quicker and simpler. This time 
my companion from Western Germany and I could present our Passports 
and our foreign money certificates at the same barrier, and assure the 
Police control that we had not changed any Western Marks, but merely 
paid some of them to the taxi-driver. Then we were free. The train on 
the overground railway is almost a shuttle service, and in five minutes we 
were back at the Zoological Gardens Station. We were cheered ty the 
thought that. the conditions in the Eastern Sector were easier and less 
oppressive than they were two years ago, and were about to take a definite 
improvement. In the totalitarian Eastern-style Democratic State, as in the 
free Western-style Democracy, the human mind is not static, and the 
individual will.in the end assert a demand for human rights. 
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BRITISH DEFENCE INTERESTS IN SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 
` By William Gutteridge 


HOUGH, after a review of the implications of cancellation, the 
British government has decided to allow the delivery of sixteen 

- Hawker Siddeley Buccaneer maritime strike aircraft to South Africa 
to take place, the discussion on this specific problem has served to raise 
in its starkest form the whole question of British defence interests in and 
around South Africa. It has been necessary, in the first place, to attempt 
to evaluate the substance of Dr. Verwoerd’s threat to terminate the 
Simonstown agreement if the aircraft were not delivered, and the inclina- 
tion to consider the matter in the limited context of such pronouncements 
has generally prevailed. In fact, however, for Britain the issue is not 
really one of immediate expediency but affects her whole defence policy as 
well as her image at the United Nations, her relations with the Afro-Asian 
world and: the viability of her aircraft industry. 

In the January 1964 issue of “The World Today” Sir John Maud 
wrote that “Britain and her NATO partners share with South Africa an 
interest in the use of sea routes round the Cape — an interest not so 
much concerned with circumstances of global war as with a situation in 
which for any reason passage through the Suez Canal might be difficult 
or impossible.” Mr. Harold Wilson has, however, drawn attention in the 
House of Commons to the precarious nature of a base which depends on 
the whim of the South African government to sustain the agreement which 
concerns it. A considerable body of informed opinion considers the base 
itself to be of slight value even given free access to it. This attitude assumes 
that the significance of the Cape has been sharply diminished in recent 
years by technological and other developments which are not easy to 
define. There are still only three main sea routes to the Indian Ocean 
(admittedly an area of sea much less traversed by shipping than the 
Pacific and the Atlantic), Asia and the Pacific from Europe and Eastern 
America: via the Panama Canal, via the Suez Canal and via the Cape 
of Good Hope. In any crisis two of these can be denied to shipping by 
the fiat of a local ruler or by fairly simple acts of sabotage. During the 
Suez crisis in 1956 as many as 400 ships rounded the Cape daily, and 
without South African harbour and refuelling facilities their movements 
would have been seriously hampered. The security of South African ports 
has clearly some bearing, therefore, on British and Western security. 

Against these general arguments in favour of an effort to retain the right 
to guard the Cape route, certain specifically naval points may be deployed. 
Simonstown, it is claimed, cannot be used by British vessels larger than 
cruisers. The inability readily to refuel a carrier task force at Simonstown 
_ causes some to conclude that the base is completely expendable. Such 
critics argue that ‘a fleet train’ replenishing operational ships at sea is 
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better than any base facilities. Troop ships, it is pointed out, have been 
discarded and Simonstown left as a repair and communications centre 
which could easily be replaced by the development of some of the islands 
in the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean. Ascension, St. Helena, Tristan de 
Cunha, the Seychelles, Mauritius — they are easily enumerated but perhaps 
less easily moulded into an effective substitute for a long established 
organisation than this facility suggests. - 

The same sort of arguments have been used in relation to air mobility 
and over-flying and staging rights. There are not many alternative routes 
to the areas ‘East of Suez’. The most convenient, in terms of distance 
and transit facilities, is across North Africa via El Adem in Libya and 
the Sudan to Aden or Gan and Singapore. There are obvious sources of 
strain here, particularly when supplies to South Arabia are involved, There 
is another route along the more northerly air corridor across the Cento 
countries —- Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, but this has the disadvantage of 
moving close to the Soviet border and involves flying at high altitudes 
over mountainous country for long periods. It may be too that in the long 
run political allegiances in this area will be as difficult to predict as in the 
Middle East or Africa. The possible closure of routes via the Middle 
East led to the investigation of the so-called Commonwealth air route 
across Africa via Kano and Entebbe or Nairobi, and staging and training 
arrangements have retained in Kenya since the withdrawal of British troops 
in December 1964. Non-alignment as a policy for African states not 
surprisingly means continuing uncertainty about staging and over-flying 
facilities along this or similar lines. It is true that few such states possess 
the means to intercept aircraft flying over their countries but the political 
implications of a violation of air space except on an isolated occasion 
would appear to be such as to virtually rule it out. West, Central and 
East Africa is, therefore, likely to be increasingly inaccessible from the 
strategic point of view of the West. It is technically possible to fly “West- 
about’ across America to, say, the Persian Gulf, but even with the present 
speed of transport aircraft this is so tedious and tiring as to be militarily 
undesirable, and it assumes, perhaps too readily, a coincidence of British 
with U.S. policy: the same applies to some extent to the Polar route to 
the Far East. The effect of all this may be to force the use of routes 
crossing Africa further and further south until they actually go round the 
extreme tip of the continent hopping from island to island according to 
the range of the aircraft in question. It would still be safer and more 
convenient to fly across the land mass at some point or alternatively to 
have crucial areas of it under not altogether unfriendly control. 

It is against such factors as these that the actuality of the Simonstown 
agreement has to be considered. This agreement was entered into by the 
British and South African governments in 1955 to guarantee to the United 
Kingdom the unfettered use of the naval base in the event of any war in 
which she is involved. These facilities are extended to allies of Britain 
' without qualification and irrespective of whether the Republic is a co- 
belligerent. The base itself, however, was at that time transferred to 
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South African control in order to service an expanded South African navy. 
Linked with the agreement over the base was the placing of orders for 
about twenty naval vessels including minesweepers and anti-submarine 
frigates in Britain at a cost of £18 million for delivery over a period of 
eight years. This obligation has now largely been met and it was not 
‘open-ended’ to the extent that entirely fresh projects, like the Buccaneer 
order, could be regarded as coming within its scope. A new command 
structure was established for the control of the area of the sea routes round 
the Cape. A maritime strategic zone was designated corresponding to the 
former South Atlantic Station, and within the zone a ‘South Africa area’ 
under its own flag officer was demarcated, consisting of an area of sea 
stretching from the northern boundary of S.W. Africa to a line drawn 
from the border with Portuguese East Africa to the southern tip of 
Madagascar. In time of war involving both countries-a Royal Naval 
Commander-in-Chief would: take over command, The terms of the whole 
agreement seem to have been affected in no material way by South Africa’s 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth in 1961. 

‘Up until 1959-60 the build up and renovation of the South African 
forces could reasonably be related to a sincere desire to honour this 
agreement, Defence expenditure remained at about £20 million a year 
during this period. The problem is to assess the extent to which South 
African government pronouncements and British appreciations of the 
situation really coincided. It would be a mistake to assume that the whole 
arrangement was a facade. South African ministers were and are still on 
continuous record to the effect that the Republic has an essential role to 
play in the maintenance of the Western position in and around Africa, The 
key note speech was made by Mr. F. C. Erasmus to the South African 
Senate on 17th April 1956, but there were many references to South 
Africa’s commitment to the fight against Communism before that. Her air 
force contribution to the Korean operation is still mentioned even today. 
In June 1963, Mr. Fouche, the current Minister of Defence, speaking at 
Vereeniging restated and elaborated the position: he effectively wrote off 
the Suez and Panama Canals in a Third World War and claimed that 
within three weeks of its outbreak there would be 2,000 ships in the South 
Atlantic ʻand Indian oceans for which harbour facilities could be most 
readily provided in South Africa. The Minister actually went on to 
suggest — “With a nuclear war in progress between East and West, where 
would Britain train her forces? They would train them here in Africa. 
And where in Africa would it be safe to do it except in South Africa?” 
Many observers would regard this as an exaggerated claim but it is 
indicative of the Afrikaner stance on this question. 

Does Britain see or has she seen in the recent past the strategic import- 
ance of South Africa in anything like the same light as Nationalist 
politicians? The sale of naval vessels under the Simonstown agreement 
was clearly influenced by some firm conception of a Western strategic 
need: to what extent was the Macmillan government’s later agreement to 
sell Buccaneer aircraft to South Africa brought about by its own desire , 
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to see modern weapon delivery equipment distributed at key points on 
the air and sea routes of the world? The apparent unsuitability of these 
aircraft for South Africa’s immediate military purposes might appear to 
justify such an interpretation. In the issue of “Southern Africa” dated 
14th June 1963 Vice-Admiral A. A. F. Talbot, Commander-in-Chief of 
the South Atlantic and South America station, was reported as saying that 
South Africa needed fast marine bombers or submarines in addition to 
its existing frigates and patrol aircraft for the defence of the sea lanes 
against raiders. In his view the sea routes round the Cape were of greater 
importance than ever before. The Royal Navy ships involved were not 
equipped with helicopters but South Africa’s anti-submarine forces were 
acquiring this ‘extra arm’. At about the same time the U.S. government 
refused to permit the Grumman Aircraft Corporation to sell naval bombers 
to South Africa. 

It is relevant to record also at this point that the Simonstown agreement 
includes facilities for the Royal Navy to use the base in peace time, to 
maintain forward supply stocks of stores and ammunition at Simonstown 
and Ganspan and Admiralty wireless telegraphy installations at three 
places. Since 1956 arrangements for reciprocal over-flying rights in 
connection with the High Commission territories have been made as well 
as for the operation of South African radar stations in Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland and cooperation with America on space and missile tracking to 
the extent of the establishment of U.S. manned stations. The facility of 
using these particular sites, particularly that of the NASA installation, is 
regarded by some Americans as vital to their space programme. 

In the simplest of terms this complex of strategic factors and military 
considerations means that in the ordinary way Simonstown is useful but 
not indispensable to Britain and her allies. There must, however, be an 
important ‘caveat’ attached to the generalisation: the argument for 
dispensability can validly be made in connection with any individual base 
only up to the point where there is no further replacement, however costly, 
left. It may be that the sprinkling of small islands in the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean from the Falklands to Mauritius are as unlikely to be able 
to achieve an assertive independence as any areas in the world. But it is 
not going to be convenient in the immediate future for Britain to be 
deprived of all routes for the passage of troop transport across Africa. 
While the Malaysian commitment, in particular, remains, ports of call for 
shipping carrying equipment for the forces there remain essential. The 
aerial problem, however, is the greater of the two. With the final with- 
drawal of the British garrison from Kenya at the end of 1964 certain 
training and staying facilities remain for the time being. The future of 
the arrangements with Libya is somewhat uncertain and, most significantly, 
over-flying and staging rights in the Sudan for personnel and equipment 
for South Arabia, i.e. for the Aden base, would now appear to be at best 
precarious. The current annual Defence White Paper indicates the accept- 
ance by the Labour Government, no doubt reluctant, of the need to stand 
firm in Aden. The present state of affairs in the southern tip of the 
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Arabian peninsula suggests that the development of the South Arabian 
Federation in the next years is going to be fraught with difficulties during 
which the ability to communicate with Aden round or across Africa rather 
than via the Middle East is likely to be of increasing importance. 

These changes in situation and emphasis tend to high-light the temporary 
advantages of relations with South Africa which are not actually unfriendly. 
Though it is admittedly highly unlikely, an exceptionally acute Afro-Asian 
perception of Britain’s real interests could conceivably lead to an astute 
deal:* an exchange of some retained over-flying and staging rights in middle 
Africa for even more determined steps to limit the armaments of South 
Africa and to restrict by financial measures her economic development. 
Though up to 1960, and perhaps later, the defence of Southern Africa 
against Communism was a legitimate cry, today Communist threats and 
those from Pan-African quarters must now seem identical to South Africa’s 
government. This is the real dilemma for Britain — not the distinction 
between arms for internal and for external purposes. 

If South African and Western strategic interests were really identical, 
then a total arms embargo on South Africa could not easily be justified. 
The distinction referred to could be maintained. Fast attack aircraft 
carrying major modern weapons are not the suitable instruments for 
dealing with human targets and controlling civil disorders. Naval vessels 
generally could reasonably be excluded from a ban on supply. South 
Africa’s ability to supply her own small arms and even to build armoured 
cars on licence is not seriously in doubt. The dangerous disputable items 
which could be dual purpose are such equipments as helicopters, troop 
carrying aircraft and tanks. The use of military helicopters on errands of 
civil mercy is now so common, however, that a ban on these would not 
have the merit of being self evidently justified. But international political 
considerations are now more important than moral and humanitarian 
factors. The question for Britain, as for other arms suppliers, is the extent 
to which South Africa shall be allowed to equip herself for an ultimate 
confrontation with her enemies. The cynical could ask whether a weak or 
strong South Africa is most likely to make it possible to avert a race war. 
But such a question in a way evades the issue. There is a major struggle 
for influence developing in Africa and whoever seeks to engage in it as an 
ally of Dr. Verwoerd, even to the slightest extent, is almost bound to lose 
it, In these circumstances to accept some of the pressures of the African 
States may well have to be the realistic choice of any Western country 
interested in maintaining its influence towards stability on the continent 
and is perhaps preferable to what could be continuous political blackmail 
by South Africa over the use of Simonstown. In a major war the 
Nationalists would have no alternative but to provide facilities at the base; 
in a state of semi-peace it is not impossible to overcome the difficulties 
which its denial means. To help the development of the fortified South 
African ‘laager’ might be in the long run not only contrary to the interests 
of Britain and of world peace, but in the last resort to those of South 
Africa’s own dominant white population. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND AND THE WAY OUT 
By General Booth 


INTRODUCTION: This year is the Centenary of the Salvation Army. 
A success story if ever there was one, the Army has grown by leaps and 
bounds, and is represented over vast areas of the globe. Their success has 
been the result of finding devoted servants to carry out, the inspired ideas 
of one great man. That man, General William Booth, in an astounding feat 
of foresight, or more justly, vision, not only diagnosed the nature of the 
nation’s ills, but propounded a series of pragmatic solutions that have all 
been justified in the course of time. Employment Exchanges, Citizen’s 
Advice Bureaux, Legal Aid, reform of the Hire Purchase and Moneylending 
Acts, increased British migration to. the Dominions—all were advocated by 
this astonishing man. 


The Contemporary Review, just one year younger than the Army, was 
anxious to mark the anniversary in some way. Various contributors were 
approached, but the proposed articles did not seem quite appropriate. Then 
it was decided to let the General speak for himself. There follows one 
chapter from his remarkable and sobering book “In Darkest England”. 
Reading it, one realises the magnitude of the problem, but much more than 
that, one realises the immense wisdom and humanity that General Booth 
brought to his work. As an example of brilliant propaganda his book is 
notable, as a piece of social history it is outstanding. As a testimony and 
monument to one man’s faith, drive, vision and achievement William 
‘Booth’s book is as eloquent today as its masterly author was one hundred 
years ago. We offer now only a memoir of his work and ideals. The Salvation 
Army, one hundred years young, offers living testimony of the resounding 
success of his inspiration. 


Chapter IY — The Submerged Tenth 


N setting forth the difficulties which have to be. grappled with, I shall 
Jendeavour in all things to understate rather than overstate my case. 
-I do this for two reasons: first, any exaggeration would create a 
reaction; and secondly as my object is to demonstrate the practicability 
of solving the problem, I do not wish to magnify its dimensions. In this 
and in subsequent chapters I hope to convince those who read them that 
there is no overstraining in the representation of the facts, and nothing 
Utopian in the presentation of remedies.. I appeal neither to hysterical 
emotionalists nor headlong enthusiasts; but having tried to approach the 
examination of this question in a spirit of scientific investigation, I put 
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forth my proposals with the view of securing the support and co-operation 
of the sober, serious, practical men and women who constitute the saving 
strength and moral backbone of the country, I fully admit that there is 
much that is lacking in the diagnosis of the disease, and, no doubt, in this 
first draft of the prescription there is much room for improvement, which 
will come when we have the light of fuller experience. But with all its 
drawbacks and defects, I do not hesitate to submit my proposals to the 
impartial judgment of all who are interested in the solution of the social 
question as an immediate and practical mode of dealing with this, the 
greatest problem of our time. 

The first duty of an investigator in approaching the study of any question 
is to eliminate all that is foreign to the inquiry, and to concentrate his 
attention upon the subject to be deal with. Here I may remark that. 1 
make no attempt in this book to deal with Society as a whole. I leave to 
others the formulation of ambitious programmes for the reconstruction 
of our entire social system; not because I may not desire its reconstruction, 
but because the elaboration of any plans which are more or less visionary 
and incapable of realisation for many years would stand in the way of 
the consideration of this Scheme for dealing with the most urgently 
pressing aspect of the question, which I hope may be put into operation 
at once. 

In taking this course I am aware that I cut myself off from a wide and 
attractive field; but as a practical man, dealing with sternly prosaic facts, 
1 must confine my attention to that particular section of the problem 
which clamours most pressingly for a solution, Only one thing I may say 
in passing. There is nothing in my scheme which will bring it into collision 
either with Socialists of the State, or Socialists of the Municipality, with 
Individualists or Nationalists, or any of the various schools of thought 
in the great field of social economics — excepting only those anti-Christian 
economists who hold that it is an offence against the doctrine of the 

. survival of the fittest to try to save the weakest from going to the wall, and 
who believe that when once a man is down the supreme duty of a self- 
regarding Society is to jump upon him. Such economists will naturally be 
disappointed with this book. I venture to believe that all others will find 
nothing in it to offend their favourite theories, but perhaps something of 
helpful suggestion which they may utilise hereafter. 

What, then, is Darkest England? For whom do we claim that “urgency” 
which gives their case priority over that of all other sections of their 
countrymen and countrywomen? 

I claim it for the Lost, for the Outcast, for the Disinherited of the World. 

These, it may be said, are but phrases. Who are the Lost? I reply, not 
in a religious, but in a social sense, the lost are those who have gone under, 
who have lost their foothold in Society, those to whom the prayer to our 
Heavenly Father, “Give us day by day our daily bread,” is either un- 
fulfilled, or only fulfilled by the Devil’s agency: by the earnings of vice, 
the proceeds of crime, or the contribution enforced by the threat of the 
law. 
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But I will be more precise. The denizens in Darkest England, for whom 
I appeal, are (1) those who, having no capital or income of their own, 
would in a month be dead from sheer starvation were they exclusively 
dependent upon the money earned by their own work; and (2) those who 
by their utmost exertions are unable to attain the regulation allowance 
of food which’ the law prescribes as indispensable even for the worst 
criminals in our gaols. 


I sorrowfully admit that it would be Utopian in our present social 
arrangements to dream of attaining for every honest Englishman a gaol 
standard of all the necessaries of life. Some time, perhaps, we may venture 
to hope that every honest worker on English soil will always be as warmly 
clad, as healthily housed, and as regularly fed as our criminal convicts — 
but that is not yet. 


Neither is it possible to hope for many years to come that human beings 
generally will be as well cared for as horses. Mr. Carlyle long ago remarked 
that the four-footed worker has already got all that this two-handed one 
is clamouring for: ‘There are not many horses in England, able and 
willing to work, which have not due food and lodging and go about sleek 
coated, satisfied in heart.” You say it is impossible; but, said Carlyle, 
“The human brain, looking at these sleek English horses, refuses to believe 
in such impossibility for English men.” Nevertheless, forty years have 
passed since Carlyle said that, and we seem to be no nearer the attainment 
of the four-footed standard for the two-handed worker. “Perhaps it might 
be nearer realisation,” growls the cynic, “if we could produce men accord- 
ing to demand, as we do horses, and promptly send them to the slaughter- 
house when past their prime” — which, of course, is not to be thought of. 


What, then, is the standard towards which we may venture to aim with 
some prospect of realisation in our time? It is a very humble one, but if 
realised it would solve the worst problems of modern Society. 

It is the standard of the London Cab Horse. 

When in the streets of London a Cab Horse, weary or careless or stupid, 
trips and falls and lies stretched out in the midst of the traffic, there is no 
question of debating how he came to stumble before we try to get him on 
his legs again. The Cab Horse is a very real illustration of poor broken- 
down humanity; he usually falls down because of overwork and under- 
feeding. If you put him on his feet without altering his conditions, it 
would -only be to give him another dose of agony; but first of all you'll 
have to pick him up again. It may have been through overwork or 
underfeeding, or it may have been all his own fault that he has broken 
his knees and smashed the shafts, but that does not matter. If not for his 
own sake, then merely in order to prevent an obstruction of the traffic, 
all attention is concentrated upon the question of how we are to get him 
on his legs again. The load is taken off, the harness is unbuckled, or, if 
need be, cut, and everything is done to help him up. Then he is put in 
the shafts again and once more restored to his regular round of work. 
That is the first point. The second is that every Cab Horse in London 
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has three things; a shelter for the night, food for its stomach, and work 
allotted to it by which it can earn its corn. 


These are the two points of the Cab Horse’s Charter. When he is down 
he is helped up, and while he lives he has food, shelter and work. That, 
although a humble standard, is at present absolutely unattainable by 
millions — literally by millions — of our fellow-men and women in this 
country. Can the Cab Horse Charter be gained for human beings? I 
answer, yes. The Cab Horse standard can be attained on the Cab Horse 
terms. If you get your fallen fellow on his feet again, Docility and 
Discipline will enable you to reach the Cab Horse ideal, otherwise it will 
remain unattainable. But Docility seldom fails where Discipline is 
intelligently maintained. Intelligence is more frequently lacking to direct, 
than obedience to follow direction. At any rate it is not for those who 
possess the intelligence to despair of obedience, until they have done their 
part. Some, no doubt, like the bucking horse that will never be broken in, 
will always refuse to submit to any guidance but their own lawless will. 
They will remain either the Ishmaels or the Sloths of Society. But man is 
naturally neither an Ishmael nor a Sloth. 


The first question, then, which confronts us is, what are the dimensions 
of the Evil? How many of our fellow-men dwell in this Darkest England? 
How can we take the census of those who have fallen below the Cab Horse 
standard to which it is our aim to elevate the most wretched of our 
countrymen? 

The moment you attempt to answer this question, you are confronted 

by the fact that the Social Problem has scarcely been studied at all 
. scientifically. Go to Mudie’s and ask for all the books that have been 
written on the subject, and you will be surprised to find how few there 
are. There are probably more scientific books treating of diabetes or of 
gout than there are dealing with the great social malady which eats out 
the vitals of such numbers of our people. Of late there has been a change 
for the better. The Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Poor, and the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on 
Sweating, represent an attempt at least to ascertain the facts which bear 
upon the. Condition of the People question. But, after all, more minute, 
patient, intelligent observation has been devoted to the study of Earth- 
worms, than to the evolution, or rather the degradation, of the Sunken 
Section of our people. Here and there in the immense field individual 
workers make notes, and occasionally emit a wail of despair, but where is 
there any attempt even so much as to take the first preliminary step of 
counting those who have gone under. 


One book there is, and so far as I know at present, only one, which 
even attempts to enumerate the destitude. In his “Life and Labour in the 
East of London,” Mr. Charles Booth attempts to form some kind of an 
idea as to the numbers of those with whom we have to deal. With a large 
staff of assistants, and provided with all the facts in possession of the 
School Board Visitors, Mr. Booth took an industria] census of East 
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London. This district, which comprises Tower ‘Hamlets, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green and Hackney, contains a population of 908,000; that is to 
say, less than one-fourth of the population of London. 

How do his statistics work out? If we estimate the number of the 
poorest class in the rest of London as being twice as numerous as those 
in the Eastern District, instead of being thrice as numerous, as they would 
be if they calculated according to the population in the same preportion, 
the following is the result: — 


PAUPERS 
Inmates of Workhouses, Asylums, 
Estimate 
for rest 
East London of London Total 
and Hospitals ... vey ... 17,000 ... 34,000 ... 51,000 
HOMELESS 
Loafers, Casuals, and some Crim- 
inals te we .. 11,000 ... 22,000 ... 33,000 
STARVING 
Casual earnings between 18s. per 
week and chranic want ... 100,000 ... 200,000 ... 300,000 
THe VERY Poor 
Intermittent earnings 18s. to 21s. 
per week f 74,000 ... 148,000 ... 222,000 
Small regular earnings 18s, to 2is. 
per week ae ei ... 129,000 ... 258,000 ... 387,000 


- 331,000 662,000 993,000 


ey 


Regular wages, artizans, etc., 22s. 





to 30s. per week z 377,000 
Higher class labour, 30s. ‘to 50s. 
per week ‘ 121,000 
Lower middle class, shopkeepers 
clerks, etc, 4 34,000 
Upper middle class ` (servant 
keepers) ak ot ... 45,000 
908,000 


It may be admitted that East London affords an exceptionally bad 
district from which to generalise for the rest of the country. Wages are 
higher in London than elsewhere, but so is rent, and the number of the 
homeless and starving is greater in the human warren at the East End. 
There’ are 31 millions of people in Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland. If 
destitution existed everywhere in East London proportions, there would 
be 31 times as many homeless and starving people as there are in the 
district round Bethnal Green. 

But let us suppose that the East London rate is double the average for 
the rest of the country. That would bring out the following figures: — 


- 
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HOUSELESS f 
. East London United Kingdom 
Loafers, Casuals, and some Criminals 4 wie A 
STARVING 
Casual earnings or chronic want ... 100,000 ... 1,550,000 
Total Houseless and Starving ... ... 111,000 ... 1,715,000 
In Workhouses, Asylums, &c. .. 17,000 ... 190,000 


128,000 1,905,500 


Of those returned as homeless and starving, 870,000 were in receipt of 
outdoor relief. 


To these must be added the inmates of our prisons, In 1889, 174,779 
persons were received in the prisons, but the average number in prison 
at any one time did not exceed 60,000. The figures, as given in the Prison 
Returns, are as follows: — 


In Convict Prisons dns ihe iu ae wae ‘11,660 
In Local Prisons ... ct ice “és di Es 20,883 
In Reformatories oe ran ake wag ES 1,270 
In Industrial Schools ... A cae sak ost 21,413 
Criminal Lunatics ae cae ses oe ae 910 

56,136 


Add to this the number of indoor paupers and lunatics (excluding 
criminals) 78,966—and we have an army of nearly two millions belonging 
to the submerged class. To this there must be added, at the very least, 
another million, representing those dependent upon the criminal, lunatic 
and other classes, not enumerated here, and the more or less helpless of 
the class immediately above the houseless and starving. This brings my 
total to three millions, or, to put it roughly to one-tenth of the population. 
According to Lord Brabazon and Mr. Samuel Smith, ‘‘between two and 
three millions of our population are always pauperised and degraded.” 
Mr. Chamberlain says there is a “population equal to that of the 
metropolis,’ — that is, between four and five million — which has 
remained constantly in a state of abject destitution and misery.” Mr. 
Giffen is more moderate. The submerged class, according to him, com- 
prises one in five of manual labourers, six in 100 of the population. Mr. 
Giffen does not add the third million which is living on the border line. 
Between Mr. Chamberlain’s four millions and a half, and Mr. Giffen’s 
1,800,000, I am content to take three millions as representing the total 
strength of the destitute army. 


‘Darkest England, then, may be said to have a population -about equal 
to that of Scotland. Three million men, women, and children, a vast 
despairing multitude in a condition nominally free, but really enslaved; — 
these it is whom we have. to save.. 
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It is a Jarge order. England emancipated her negroes sixty years ago, 

at a cost of £40,000,000, and has never ceased boasting about it since. 
But at our own doors, from “Plymouth to Peterhead,” stretches this waste 
Continent of humanity — three million human beings who are enslaved — 
some of them to taskmasters as. merciless as any West Indian overseer, 
all of them to destitution and despair. 
. Is anything to be done with them? Can anything be done for them? 
Or is this million-headed mass to be -regarded as offering a problem as 
insoluble as that of the London sewage, which, feculent and festering, 
swings heavily up and down the basin of the Thames with the ebb and flow 
of, the tide? 

This Submerged Tenth — is it, then, beyond the reach of the nine- 
tenths in the midst of whom they live, and around whose homes they 
rot and die? No doubt, in every large mass of human beings there will 
be some incurably diseased in morals and in body, some for whom 
nothing can be done, some of whom even the optimist must despair, and 
for whom we can prescribe nothing. but the beneficently stern restraints 
- Of an asylum or a gaol. 

But is not one in ten a proportion scandalously high? The Israelites 
of old set apart one tribe in twelve to minister to the Lord in the service 
of the Temple; but must we doom one in ten of “God’s Englishmen” to 
the service of the great Twin Devils — Destitution and Despair? 
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SCOTLAND’S NEW STYLE SABBATH 
By Cecil Northcott 


HE Scottish Sabbath is changing its traditional atmosphere. From 

being a day of deep quiet, no trading and little recreation, Sunday 

has become a day of holiday — a weekly venture into the countryside, 
a day in the fresh air and the sunshine. 

This revolution has penetrated even to the island of Skye, where some 
of the islanders have been protesting against the Sunday ferry boat which 
now links them to the mainland on the Sabbath day. The tourist industry, 
which Scotland is promoting with intense vigour, demands this concession 
from one of the last strongholds of Sabbath observance. 

The islanders of Skye are themselves divided about the protest. Many 
of them, even inside the conservative strongholds of the Presbyterian Free 
Church, recognise that in Scotland the Sabbath is changing its character, 
and that the church only defeats its own desires if it condemns those who 
wish to use Sunday differently from the traditional manner advocated by 
the church. 

The Church of Scotland has given some wise and understanding judg- 
ment on the whole question of the Christian use of Sunday in its recent 
report on Sunday, which is the most cogent and reasonable re-appraisement 
of Sunday that is now available. The report reviews the Biblical attitude 
to the Sabbath both in the Old Testament and the New, and then moves 
in careful fashion through the centuries to our own day. 

This investigation shows that the church has steadily over the years 
recoiled from a legalistic view of Sunday observance. To some this recoil 
is a retreat but to many Christians it is a just understanding of what this 
day is for, and that it is made for man to use to the glory of God rather 
than to be dominated by it in a legal and religious manner. 

The report quite bluntly says that not everything about Sunday can be 
based on an exact observance of the Fourth Commandment, but that 
despite differences there is “agreement within the Church that the 
observance of the Lord’s Day has behind it religious sanctions and 
Christian authority”. The tension about Sunday observance revolves round 
the right use of liberty and legalism. Those who claim liberty on Sunday 
must recognise that this day is in the calendar because of specific Christian 
views of man and his life. He needs a day like Sunday on which to 
worship, to recall that he is made not only of material matter but also of 
spirit. The Christian, on the other hand, has no right to enforce by legal 
authority this view on people who do not believe it. 

The Church of Scotland quite properly puts the claims of public worship 
in the forefront of its re-appraisal. ‘Without corporate worship” it says, 
“Sunday loses its central and essential significance. In this corporate 
worship the church proclaims the mighty acts of God in history, the 
holding up publicly of Jesus Christ, Crucified and Risen, as the Saviour 
of Men.” 
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But alongside the demands of worship the church says that Sunday 
should be used for “some form of physical recreation”. This is both 
“natural and necessary”. But recreation does not mean ‘“‘commercialised 
entertainment”. No case can be made out, says the report ‘for sports 
or amusements on a large or commercially organised scale. They cause a 
disruption of the life of a whole community and destroy peace and quiet 
for all.” 


To meet the new attitude towards the Sabbath in Scotland the Church 
of Scotland recommends that hours of worship should become more 
flexible, with more opportunities for informal worship for young people. 
“If young people of a parish want to get out into the countryside on Sunday, 
country churches should be open to welcome them at shortened periods 
of worship. In fact the Church of Scotland sees the new style Scottish 
Sabbath not as a dull day of “nothing happening” but as a day of worship 
and activity which may become refreshment of body, mind and spirit. 


This change in the Scottish attitude towards the Sabbath is an important 
variation from the doctrine of the Westminster Confession of Faith (1647) 
which still officially governs the Church of Scotland. The Confession 
(chapter 21) says: 


VII “As it is the law of nature, that, in general, a proportion of 
time be set apart for the worship of God; so, in His word, by a 
positive, moral, and perpetual commandment, binding men in all 
ages, He hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a 
sabbath, to be kept holy unto him; which from the beginning of 
the world to the resurrection of Christ, was the last day of the 
week; and from the resurrection of Christ, was changed into the 
first day of the week, which in Scripture is called the Lord’s Day, 
and is to be continued to the end of the world, as the Christian 
Sabbath.” 


VIII “This sabbath is then kept holy unto the Lord, when men, 
after a due preparing of their hearts, and ordering of their common 
affairs beforehand, do not only observe an holy rest all the day 
from their own works, words, and thoughts about their worldly 
employments and recreations; but also are taken up the whole 
time in the public and private exercise of His worship, and in the 
duties of necessity and mercy.” > 


Commenting on the present change in Scotland the Report of the 
General Assembly (1964) says: 


“The teaching of the Westminster Confession has dominated 
Scottish theology about the Lord’s Day ever since. The doctrine 
was taught to many generations of Scottish children in the briefer 
but not less explicit words of the Shorter Cathechism. It has to a 
very large extent shaped not only the character of the traditional 
Scottish ‘Sabbath’, but also the character of Scotland itself. 
Despite the allegations of gloom and hypocrisy and repressiveness, 
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the influence of the Scottish Sunday has not by any means been 
all for the worse. In the absence of any feast days, the soul of 
Scotland would have been starved indeed but for the space of 
leisure for religious observances, which the regulations inspired by 
the Westminster Confession provided.” 


The Scottish Report carefully distinguishes between the Christian ‘Lord’s 


Day’ and the ‘Jewish Sabbath’. It says: 


“If we would be obedient to Christ we cannot base everything on 
the Fourth Commandment. That would be to accept a legalistic 
Judaism utterly inconsistent with our obedience to Christ, Equally, 
it would be to ignore the clear evidence of Scripture that the Lord’s 
Day had a different origin and a different purpose from the Jewish 
Sabbath. The one looked backwards and was marked primarily 
by rest. The other looked forward and has the distinctive mark of 
worship. Although no doubt it is wholesome that the time or 
times of worship should be surrounded by quiet and rest, we must 
claim in its use a liberty limited only by obedience to Christ whose 
day it is. A legalistic interpretation of Sunday is rejected, not so 
much because it is too hard as that it is too easy for sinful man — 
a kind of legislative concession to the weakness of the flesh. 
Natural man in his sinfulness likes to have his obligations limited 
and his duty cut and dried as it is by laws. 

On the other hand we must reject a libertarianism which would 
advotate, apart from an hour of worship, no other criterion of 
behaviour on Sunday but our own whim or inclination.” 


The Report then outlines a positive policy for Sunday: 


1) Worship 

“Worship is the first and plainest significance of the Christian 
Lord’s Day, a better term — although hard to popularise — than 
the pagan-originated Sunday. For the Christian believer, attend- 
ance at corporate worship is not only an end in itself, a joy and a 
privilege, but also the basic activity on which all other activities 
depend. Negligence or failure in this regard is not only a breaking 
of promises solemnly made by every member of the Church on 
his admission to Communion, but is the neglect of a custom which 
has been handed down through almost two thousand years and 
recognised in every branch of the Church. The value of it is 
guaranteed by the custom of Christ Himself during his earthly life. 
Without corporate worship, Sunday loses its central and essential 
significance. In this corporate worship, members of the Christian 
community not only find inspiration and spiritual comfort for 
themselves, but make one of the most powerful and effective acts 
of Christian witness to the outside world. For here is the weekly 
proclamation of the Mighty Acts of God in history, the holding 
up publicly of Jesus Christ, Crucified and Risen, as the Saviour 
of men.” 
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2) Serious Reading 

“The Christian should also find in the Lord’s Day opportunity 
for serious reading and thinking; which are so easily crowded out 
on the other days of the week. If only some of the traditional 
quiet of Sunday can be preserved, there will be an atmosphere 
conducive to meditation on some of the deeper issues of life. 
Modern man’s chronic temptation is to superficiality. He is apt 
to lose all sense of the supernatural in which alone is to be found 
refreshment and tranquillity of spirit.” 


3) Family Life 
“The greater leisure of Sunday provides also unique opportunities 
for the enjoyment of family life. In many homes the husband 
sees little of his wife during the working week, and less of his 
children. This ought to be a day which he devotes to them. For 
this reason, too, he should avoid Sunday work, if at all possible. 
The larger Sunday wage is dearly earned if it means the sacrifice 
of family life, and of that intimate, affectionate understanding 
between parents and children which makes for a stable and happy 


home. The Lord’s Day should be in a very real sense the Family 
Day.” 


On the question of physical recreation on Sunday, the report is bold and 
revolutionary, and argues that ‘physical recreation will have a natural 
place in the use of the day’. 


‘““To-day’s physical re-creation is part of a reasonable Sunday 
need and, in a measure, corresponds to the rest which physical 
relaxation implied in days gone by. It is surely preferable that 
young people especially should have opportunities for healthy 
recreation than that they should be left in a compulsory idleness, 
which so often breeds not only boredom but mischief and 
delinquency. To frown on any healthful exercise is to ignore the 
need for physical as well as spiritual recreation, and to be guilty 
of a moralistic legalism from which Christ has set his followers 
free. The decision on such matters must be left to the conscience 
of the individual Christian, a conscience enlightened by the 
teaching of Christ in Holy Scripture and by the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart, although clearly the Christian has a duty 
to be stricter with himself than others, and not to forget the law 
of charity.” 


In recommendations to ministers and parishes, the Scottish report is 
realistic and positive. It suggests to ministers: 


“That they use the teaching ministry to give as many as it can 
reach a knowledge of the Christian view of the Lord’s Day, its 
meaning and history, its uses as a means of grace, its value as a 
national heritage, the blessings which it has conferred and still 
offers, and the obligations resting upon Christian people regarding 
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it. Definite teaching to the young, sermons, articles in the Press 
and a specially prepared literature are means to that end. 

“That without sacrificing the traditional Sunday morning service, 
they show flexibility as regards other hours of worship, so that 
all, including parents of young children and those necessarily 
employed, may have some opportunity of worshipping. 

That at other hours on a Sunday they should provide a place where 
young people in the parish can meet under suitable auspices. That 


they encourage works of mercy; the visiting of hospitals, homes, the 


aged; whereby Christian people can profitably employ themselves 
on Sundays.” z 


The great heritage of the Scottish Sabbath is one that most Scotsmen 


value, but there is also a new understanding of what this value must be 
for future generations. Scotland is moving away from its traditional 
Sabbath observance, and the Church is wisely educating its own people in 
an attitude of re-thinking rather than an attitude of condemnation and 
regret for the passing of an ancient institution. 
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THE GHOST OF JOHN NELSON DARBY 
By S. D. Wingate 


good deal of amazement and some indignation has been aroused by 

recent press reports of the proceedings of the sect known as the 

Brethren. Accounts have appeared of fishing fleets thrown into 
mutiny by the refusal of captains who are members of the sect to eat any 
longer with their men. Wives are reported to have left their husbands and . 
parents to have cast off their children ‘because of their possession of such 
elements of normal life as a television set or a daily newspaper. 

One Member of Parliament is so concerned at the misery resulting from 
all this that he proposes to introduce a Bill making it an offence to 
instigate the breaking up of family relationships on religious grounds. A 
little acquaintance with religious history, or indeed with several passages 
in the Gospels, might persuade this gentleman of the extreme difficulty of 
framing such legislation. The conflict between the claims of religion and 
those of the family is as old as either institution, and it seems unlikely that 
it will be brought to an end by a Private Member’s Bill in 1965. 

An intelligent onlooker, however, is bound to ask himself how on earth 
such teachings, devoid as they seem of either rationality or moral attraction, 
can have obtained such power over even the most unsophisticated people 
in the midst of the science-based civilisation of the twentieth century. 
Some help to understanding this is to be found in the history of the 
‘Brethren, a history full of surprises. 

The Plymouth Brethren, as they are often called, obtained their name 
from their first large assembly in England. They originated, however, not 
in England but in the cultivated society of the English Ascendancy in 
Dublin in the 1820s. The first Brethren included a number of men educated 
at Oxford, Cambridge or Trinity College, Dublin, as well as several péers, 
scions of landed families and successful professional men, who had 
sacrificed considerable fortunes to their new beliefs. This origin, in the 
comfortable classes is important to the understanding of early Brethrenism 
and to its subsequent history. 

It is a commonplace that the numerically small group of the Anglo-Irish 
has produced much more than its share of thinkers, poets, dramatists and 
political leaders. It had also a tendency to produce high-minded 
‘impossibilists’. These added to the charm and physical distinction which 
fascinated Yeats a freedom from the vulgar necessity of earning a living 
and a hereditary assumption that it was their duty to lead others. This 
produced a detachment from sordid considerations but sometimes also, it 
must be admitted, from commonsense. 

The finest flowers grow on dungheaps. The roots of these Establishment 
families were in oppression, tyranny and blood, although by the nineteenth 
century they had managed to become almost entirely unconscious of the 
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fact. The result was that they produced both prophets of impossible 
kingdoms of God and at the same time seekers for new outlets for the 
aggressive instincts which had put them where they were. This dichotomy 
lay buried beneath the subsequent tragedy of Brethrenism. 

It is impossible not to be moved by the spirit of simplicity and charity 
which prevailed among them in their first days. It was not uncommon for 
men of fortune and family to devote the whole of their means to what 
they regarded as the work of Christ and to live themselves in workmen’s 
cottages, eating off plain deal tables in carpetless rooms. 

To unworldly devotion was added in the first days a charity and love 
among themselves which was very attractive. It vanished almost entirely in 
the theological wars stirred up by Darby’s fiery intolerance, although even at 
the end one survivor of the heroic age still dared to scandalize the stricter 
brethren by being seen walking arm in arm in the streets of Dublin with 
ancient colleagues who had been excommunicated. 

Into this Eden came a serpent — or should one say a tiger? — not indeed 
recognised as such but welcomed with open arms. The new recruit, John 
Nelson Darby, was intended by nature to dominate large political or 
ecclesiastical movements, to organise and rule men. He was in fact a 
genius manqué, and as much superior to his new associates in the qualities 
which make for fame and power in the world as he was their inferior in 
charity and humility. He was the offspring of a leading family in King’s 
County, the Darbys of Leap Castle and of Markley in Sussex, a fact which 
meant that he was beyond the reach of want all his life, although he is said 
to have lost a handsome property by his father’s disapproval of his religious 
activities. After distinguishing himself as a classical gold medallist at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he was called to the bar, but soon abandoned that 
profession for the Anglican Church in Ireland, being ordained priest in 
1826. His first curacy was at Calary, on a lofty upland a thousand feet 
above the sea in County Wicklow. Here the young man lived the life of an 
anchorite in a peasant’s hut. Francis Newman (the Cardinal’s younger 
brother) who knew Darby at this time describes him as ‘“‘sallying forth 
every evening to teach in the cabins, roving far and wide over mountains 
and amid bogs and seldom home before midnight. His whole frame might 
have vied in emaciation with a monk of La Trappe”. Nearby was Powers- 
court House, where Lady Powerscourt, an early convert to what was not 
yet called Brethrenism, was holding a series of meetings in preparation for 
the imminent Second Coming of Christ. (Incidentally, no understanding 
of the early Brethren is possible without taking into account their conviction 
that the Second Coming was imminent. It was one of their resemblances 
to the early Church, and it meant of course that all earthly projects and 
ambitions were trivial and irrelevant). Darby maintained his connection 
with Lady Powerscourt until the end of his life, and it was always believed 
among the Brethren that he could have married her had he wished. His 
thoughts, however, were on other matters. 

He himself afterwards wrote that at this time he had “earnestly disowned 
the name of Protestant. I looked for the church”, he said. “I thought 
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much of Rome and its professed sanctity and catholicity and antiquity ... 
I held apostolic succession fully and the channels of grace to be there only.” 
His way of life corresponded with such ideals. His personal appearance 
was such that a gentleman was said to have once flung him a penny in 
the streets of Limerick, mistaking him for a beggar. He fasted rigorously 
in Lent, “so as to be weak in body at the end of it’, and so ascetic was 
his life that his Catholic parishioners took him for a reincarnation of one 
of the old saints. 


It would probably have been very much better both for Darby himself 
and for the Brethren whom in the event he joined if he had taken instead 
the path to Rome. His naturally imperious personality would have found 
a field large enough for it and it would have been subjected to a discipline 
which would have prevented its worst excesses. But it was not to be. He 
imprisoned his genius in a sect too small to hold it and then blew the roof 
off in a series of explosions which left him — as well as some better men — 
desolate among the ruins. Disgusted with the Erastianism of the Anglican 
Church of the time, Darby in the late 1820s threw in his lot with the 
Brethren, and the movement as it had originally been conceived was 
doomed. 


All went well for a time. In the thirties and forties of the last century 
Brethrenism began to spread rapidly not only in Britain but on the 
Continent of Europe and in America. It is difficult to give figures since 
the Brethren considered religious statistics unlawful, but it is probably 
safe to say that there were several hundred thousand of them scattered 
about the globe by the latter years of the nineteenth century. Darby in 
particular was successful in proselytising among Continental Protestants, 
especially in France and Switzerland. (In addition to his classical attain- 
ments, he could write and speak several modern languages. He translated 
the Bible, rather unnecessarily one might suppose, into French and 
German, and wrote a controversial tract in Italian. At the same time 
another leading member of the sect, George Muller, was founding meetings 
in Germany and Groves was working in India. 


But disaster was at hand. Like the early church, the Brethren began to 
speculate in the dangerous field of Trinitarian doctrine. The dominant 
figure in the large Plymouth meeting, Benjamin Wills Newton, who had 
been a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, was unwise enough to become 
involved in public controversy on abstruse theological questions about the 
incarnations and sufferings of Christ. Darby, one cannot help feeling, seized 
on the opportunity to get rid of one of his few serious rivals for the control 
of the movement. An embittered controversy broke out, conducted on 
Darby’s side with a total lack of either charity or justice. Not content with 
charging Newton with heresy, he accused him of personal dishonesty and 
succeeded in getting him excommunicated. 


It has been suggested that a solicitor’s letter at this point would have 


saved much subsequent scandal and heartbreak. But this remedy was not 
open to the Brethren, who considered themselves bound by the apostolic 
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ban on “brother going to law with brother ` before the unbeliever”. 
Darby in fact had two forces working on his side, the superior charity and 
forebearance of his opponents and his own magnetic power over men’s 
minds. The extent of this was described at a later date by Francis Newman, 
who had been a member of the sect for a time on his way to a fairly 
militant agnosticism. When he first met Darby he had just completed an 
unusually brilliant Oxford career with a fellowship at Balliol, “When I 
remember”, he wrote, “how even those bowed down before him (Darby) 
who had been to him in the place of parents (this is a reference to Chief 
Justice Pennefather, who had married Darby’s much older sister), I cease 
to wonder in the retrospect that he riveted me in such a bondage. Hence- 
forth I began to ask: ‘What will fe say to this and that?’ In his reply 
l always expected to find a higher portion of God’s spirit than in any I 
could frame for myself.” 

It is not surprising perhaps that the simpler and less educated Brethren 
should succumb to a personal force of this magnitude. But to quote the 
sympathetic and intelligent historian of Brethrenism, Blair Neatby, ‘‘the 
force of this spiritual terrorism was felt by people who might well seem 
to have been fortified against it by every kind of prophylactic — by high 
intelligence, force of character, liberal culture and not least by eminent 
social advantages, with all their power to exempt from servile terrors.” 
Even when allowance has been made for the closed world of Brethrenism 
and for the fact that to the Brethren no consideration outside the sect had 
any importance at all, it is unquestionable that Darby possessed a power 
of swaying men’s minds which might have ensured him a great political 
career. 

Newton, then was gone. But this was not enough. Everybody who had 
felt unable to endorse Darby’s action against Newton must go too. 
Darby proceeded to evolve a “‘doctrine of sacramental union”, or perhaps 
one should rather say of contagious disease, described by Blair Neatby in 
these words: — “If Compton Street Chapel admitted Newton to Com- 
munion, it became itself even as Newton. If Captain Woodfall took the 
Communion at Compton Street, he became as Compton Street and there- 
fore as Newton. If Bethesda Chapel even excommunicated Captain 
Woodfall, but refused to excommunicate one of its own members who had 
taken the Communion with Captain Woodfall somewhere on the Continent, 
it would have become in the same completeness identified with Newton.” 
Among meetings treated in this way was the one in T.S. Eliot’s village of 
East Coker, who were expelled en masse for “having received to the Lord’s 
Table persons who were judged to have implicated themselves with 
Bethesda”. One of Darby’s own previous adherents commented on this 
proceeding: — “No legal fiction ever went half its length in absurdity; nor 
was any ground of ‘constructive treason’, I believe, ever pleaded before 
the most flagitious court half as unrighteous as this plea of these brethren 
in the name of the Lord Jesus”. 

One would naturally have expected the consequence of this frenzy to 
have been that Darby would be left; to quote his own phrase, ‘‘alone in the 
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essential and infallible unity of the Body (of Christ)”. Another ex-adherent 
commented on this: “What sort of answer have we to the grand question 
of the nineteenth century, What is the Church? . . . When the incrustations 
are all stripped off we have Mr. Darby, ‘alone in the essential and infallible 
unity of the Body’, a unity which certainly cannot be broken unless it 
should please this gentleman sometime to quarrel with himself”. It is a 
measure of Darby’s extraordinary power that this result did not follow, 
and that throughout his lifetime a considerable majority of the Brethren 
followed him unquestioningly through one scandalous disruption after 
another. The pitch of fanaticism sometimes equalled anything witnessed 
to-day. A couple in the Far West of America, more than a hundred miles 
from any meeting, took opposite sides in one of Darby’s many quarrels 
and were unable any longer to pray together, and it was even reported that 
a certain Exclusive (as Darby’s party were called) refused all intercourse 
with his own mother because she took the Communion with Captain Hall 
after Darby had excommunicated him. 


We need not follow the melancholy story any further. After Darby’s 
death, in 1882, the fissiparous tendencies of Brethrenism continued 
unabated, and without his powerful personality to hold them together the 
numbers of the Exclusive branch began to dwindle. That it still lives on, 
however, is sufficiently indicated by current events. It appears, indeed, to 
have been given a new lease of life in our day by a leader possessed of all 
Darby’s fanaticism but perhaps lacking some of the other qualities of that 
strange, frustrated genius. 


Why, it may be asked, should anyone to-day spend time on the virulent 
theological squabbles of an obscure Victorian sect, even granted that there 
were some admirable men among its first founders and that their successors 
have achieved a momentary notoriety in our day? 


For my part I have two answers to this question. Firstly the fascination 
of the complex character of Darby. It is interesting to speculate on what 
would have happened had he entered the political world, or even joined a 
larger ecclesiastical organisation, where his powers would have had full 
scope. It is quite possible that in that case much more would have been 
seen of the magnanimous and tender sides of his nature, which undoubtedly 
existed and which caused several of his followers to exclaim with convic- 
tion, “He was a great man”. 


The other reason, at Jeast for an historian, for studying the history of the 
Brethren is its startling likeness in several respects to the history of the 
early church. The brief, idyllic beginnings, the outbreak of Trinitarian 
controversy and subsequent embittered heresy hunts and schisms, the 
theories as to the nature of the church, all these must strike a familiar 
chord to any student of the first four centuries of our era. Such 
similarities, amid a total difference of social circumstances, age and country, 
may perhaps suggest that certain things are in the nature of the case and 
will arise again whenever certain preconditions are found. And this in 
itself is a possibility worthy of some thought. 
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LITERATURE 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS: 
A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


By G. P. Malone 


B. YEATS was born on Tuesday June 13th, 1865 at Sandy- 
mount, Dublin, not in Sligo as many erroneously believe. He 
was the son of John B. Yeats who had married the sister of his 

old school friend from Sligo, a Miss Pollexfen. Yeats like his compatriot 
Synge was an Anglo-Irishman. He did not belong to the native Gaelic 
stock and had lost his English roots long since; thus he was not completely 
at home in Ireland. Yeats unlike other young men of his background 
never went to Trinity College for two reasons. The family’s straitened 
circumstances and their belief that the young Yeats was not capable of 
passing the entrance examination. 


‘As a young man he came under the influence of a Brahmin philosopher 
and became wrapped up in the doctrines of Quietism; like his friend and 
confidante Maud Gonne, he was to pre-occupy himself with theosophical 
matters for many years. Professor Dowden a handsome Corkonian who 
held the Chair of English Literature at Dublin University took a keen 
interest in the youthful poet and gave him great encouragement. Yeats had 
thrown in his lot with the patriotic element in Irish life. Whether 
influenced by his father or by the ethereal beauty of Maud Gonne is 
debatable, because Yeats was a very impressionable young man. John 
O’Leary an extremely handsome old Fenian who looked like an old seer, 
had returned from exile in Paris; a halo of romanticism hung around him 
and moreover Yeats worshipped him. He swore in Yeats and T., W. 
Rolleston into the Irish Republican Brotherhood. Yeats wrote a poem the 
refrain of which included the old man’s name: “Romantic Ireland’s dead 
and gone / It’s with O’Leary in the grave”. In this poem he castigated 
the mean huckster spirit that was dominating the land instead of the old 
wistful affectionate way of the Celt. It is surely paradoxical that a young 
man sprung from Anglo-Irish stock could have produced a book of such 
beautiful poetry as “The Wind Among the Reeds”. His evocation of the 
old Gaelic past and his singular gift of conjuring up the lovely landscapes 
of Ireland, imbuing one with a kindred feeling, is the art of the sorcerer 
in word magic. 
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He became enraptured with Maud Gonne, the daughter of the Adjutant- 
General to the British forces in Ireland. A tall lady of extraordinary 
beauty, who in later life could often be seen walking through the streets 
of Dublin, dressed entirely in black like a Sibyl, with her great dog Dagda 
padding by her side. “The Woman of the Sidhe”, as she was fittingly 
described, meaning fairies, seemed like a goddess to the downtrodden 
Irish peasantry whose champion she became. Yeats adored her. “A 
woman Homer sung”, in vain he asked her to marry him, disillusioned 
and embittered he wrote “Why should I blame her that she filled my days 
with misery.” The feeling of his lost love continued through the years. 
He paraphrased Ronsard’s lyric ““When you are old and grey and full 
of sleep? — Yeats’ version is much better than the French original — 
where he movingly declared that he “loved the pilgrim soul in her.’ Long 
after Yeats’ death, Maud Gonne’s fading beauty formed a sad postscript 
to the poem. Another lady a rival to Maud, of whom it could be truly 
said that- they were two Queens, did not excite Yeats’ affection to the 
same extent —- Constance Gore-Booth afterwards Countess Markiewicz. 
Constance and her gentle sister Eva the poetess came from Yeats’ native 
place Sligo: “The light of evening, Lissadell / Great windows open to the 
south, / Two girls in silk kimonos, both / Beautiful, one a gazelle.” 

When the 1916 Rising broke out Yeats was aggrieved that he was not 
informed of it. It was an intellectual middle-class sacrificial gesture, 
evolved by Pearse a thoughtful educationist and instigated by Connolly a 
militant labour leader. The Irish people were apathetic but the execution 
of the leaders turned the tide. The country now demanded separatism. 
In his poem “Easter 1916” Yeats took the position of an outsider. He 
had known these men, they were pleasant unassuming young men, some 
with mild poetic gifts. Overnight they had become transformed. “A 
terrible beauty is born”. Yeats gives no answer to the Irish national 
problem. He is not a politician but he also realises that an irrevocable 
decision has been made. From now on a growing sense of the Anglo- 
Irish tradition is growing on him, in other words a growing detachment 
from the affairs of both countries. Yeats had no vocation as a ‘dramatist 
but he felt that the renaissance of Irish literature demanded it. Many of 
his plays were written in collaboration with Lady Gregory his patron, who 
had a natural genius for the theatre. When he produced the plays of his 
protegé Synge he incurred the wrath of the mob. Yeats was in a dilemma, 
the national section of the populace felt they were being slighted and held 
up to ridicule, while the ascendancy and the Castle looked with a cold 
disapproving eye on Yeats’ association with Maud Gonne and his cultural 
activities which they thought were only a cloak for something more 
nefarious. This was no unusual predicament for Yeats to find himself in. 
There was always the dual tugging in his mind. “No people hate as we 
do,” he said, “in whom that past is always alive, there are moments when 
hatred poisons my life and I accuse myself of effeminacy because I have 
not given it adequate expression . .. Then I remind myself that though 
mine is the first English marriage I know of in the direct line, all mv © 
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family names are English, and that I owe my soul to Shakespeare, to 
Spenser and to Blake, perhaps to William Morris, and to the English 
language in which I think, speak, speak and write, that everything I love 
has come to me through English: my hatred tortures me with love, my 
love with hate. I am like the Tibetan monk who dreams at his initiation 
that he is eaten by a wild beast and learns on waking that he himself is 
eater and eaten. This is Irish hatred and solitude, the hatred that made 
Swift. write “Gulliver” and the epitaph upon his tomb that can still make 
us wag between extremes and doubt our sanity.” 

Yeats liked to have the aristocratic flair. This affectation could take 
silly turns. On one occasion Yeats was chatting to AE, the poet and 
mystic. “You know I should have been the Duke of Ormond.” “But 
Willie what about your father?” said AE in his dry flat Ulster voice. 
Yeats had a keen dislike of the middle class, like Lady Gregory he was 
very fond of the Irish peasantry. Though this did not blind him to their 
sordid avarice. “What need you come to sense / But fumble in a greasy 
till / And add the halfpence to the pence / And prayer to shivering prayer 
until / You have dried the marrow from the bone?” Yeats like De PIsle 
Adam hated science. When he affected the outlook of the grand seigneur, 
he quoted approvingly: “As for living, our servants will do that for 
us.” — Axêl. Like T. S. Eliot he abhorred Communism, it stood for — 
in his eyes — a world of mechanical equality and drab uniformity. 
Democracy did not appeal to him either he declared that it implied a low 
standard of thinking and taste and barren competitiveness, a waste of 
energy and words. Yeats’ vision tended to be Utopian. It was as if 
mankind could evolve a Periclean world where the intellect could shine 
and where the machine did not intrude its ugly face. 

As the years passed Yates withdrew into his shell. The old Anglo- 
Irish world which he never wholly disregarded nor ever surrendered his 
mental allegiance to occupied his thoughts. The ascendancy had a 
formidable part to play in the new Ireland, they had administrative 
experience of a high order and a genuine love for the pastoral scenes of 
rural Ireland, moreover theirs was a genuine culture in the best traditions 
of their class. The tyrannical rack-renting of a minority and the iniquitous 
system of absentee landlords forefeited the respect of the Irish people. 
This did not excuse however the pulling down of Lady Gregory’s house at 
Coole. A prominent minister in the present Irish government never raised 
a hand to stop it. Philistinism of this type is rampant in the Irish state 
today. Yeats unconsciously was sadly prophetic when he penned these 
lines about his beloved Coole: “When all those rooms and passages are 
gone / When nettles wave upon a shapeless mound / And saplings root 
among the broken stones.” Yeats died in France and his body after some 
time had elapsed was brought back to Ireland at the request of the 
Minister for External Affairs in the Irish government, a son of his old love. 
What more fitting for a distinguished man of letters, the solemn end of the 
chapter. Yeats lies in his native Sligo which he loved and longed for. 
Where “the wind has bundled up the clouds high over Knocknarea”’. 
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THE ARTS OF A NEW TOWN 
By Sheldon Williams 


HE New Towns of Britain are growing up. Gradually it is becoming 

possible to assess whether the great urban/industrial experiment has 

been a success. Probably every answer will be qualified. This is an 
imperfect world and it would be surprising if New Towns, beset with so 
many problems and pitfalls, should emerge from infancy critically un- 
scathed. No doubt the grumbles will mount. Those who have survived 
the teething stage are not likely to forget the faulty heating installation of 
Crawley Development Corporation’s factories which if undetected would 
have decimated half the New Town’s workforce. Nor is the old lady who 
lives at the top of a new block in Basildon going to forget in a hurry 
the gothic patterning of damp on her bed’s mattress or the day she had 
to shovel out snow that had blown through the gap between floor and wall 
of her sittingroom. No doubt each community has its own tale of woe. 
Bad news makes a good story. And the shiny side of the coin... .? 


Despite the absence of cinemas and swimming pools, the shortages of 
coffee bars and theatres, perhaps because of these drawbacks, New 
Towners have become great ‘joiners’. 

From the pioneers who came ten or fifteen years ago to open country 
to help build up a community, to the latest recruit from crowded cities, 
there comes a realisation that in a New Town there must be more than 
just neighbourliness to give character and life to streets of bricks and 
mortar. 

Amateur dramatics thrive. Art groups keep going. There’s a lot of 
dancing — of all kinds. The musicians find each other and draw together. 
Parallel with these cultural activities, sport and purely recreational pastimes 
proliferate in clubs, societies and associations, 


The opportunities for this kind of ‘togetherness’ which groups of this 
sort provide give the Arts a good name. Needless to say this sort of social 
activity is not limited to the fine arts. There is an equal — if not greater 
interest — in sport and extra-mural occupations like photography, dress- 
making and subjects that overlap evening classes have enthusiastic support. 
A witches’ coven would do well in a New Town, and it is perhaps 
surprising that no enterprising warlock has yet hit upon such a venue as a 
suitable recruiting ground. But sports and hobbies prosper elsewhere. The 
aesthetic patterns of New Towns are outstanding, especially when it is 
remembered that these are laboratory-made communities, short of 
tradition, and with a population that has been thrown together random 
style rather than growing up together generation upon generation, 
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In no New Town is this aesthetic pattern so pronounced as in Harlow. 
In many respects, although architects and town planners will argue the 
toss for ever, Harlow has been one of the most successful of the New 
Town experiments. There are those who say that the ‘open plan’ tradition 
of New Towns is socially disastrous, particularly amongst New Towners 
who have come in from crowded London and other densely populated 
commercial and industrial areas. Such critics maintain that a lack of 
‘coziness’, coupled with new neighbours and a total change in environment, 
conspire to create a feeling of insecurity immortalised in the American 
movie “No Down Payment” and the emotional and marital breakdowns 
reported from ‘Span’ housing estates in Britain. The suggestion is that 
open-plan living for those who are not adjusted to such a traumatic step in 
their lives leads to social breakdown, divorce for some, nervous collapse 
for others. There have even been hints of orgies in Harlow, although 
no-one, visiting the area would commit themselves on that score. 


This view about the open plan has led the Scottish development 
corporation of New Towns to plump for high density population accom- 
modation, deliberately fostering the impression of a crowded urban 
existence in future New Towns North of the Border. There has also been 
some dissent among architects about the way in which monumental 
sculpture has been introduced into the Harlow New Town scene. The 
inclusion of sculpture, they argue, should have been foreseen and pre- 
judged. Instead, Harlow has added one piece after another, sometimes 
effectively and, in the opinion of some, sometimes haphazardly so that 
beyond ‘its intrinsic beauty such sculptures are irrelevant in their 
architectural context or, through the sculptors’ eyes, the buildings them- 
selves become irrelevant. This is a sophisticated view that is not likely to 
recommend itself to the majority. Obviously, in the best possible of worlds 
there should be total liaison between contractors, architects, designers, 
artists and sculptors, but it is asking rather a lot, even of a go-ahead 
community like Harlow, to seek pre-ordination of sculpture in the 
architectural environment of a whole town which, until the finance becomes 
available, the Town is not in a position to know whether it can afford or 
not. 


Sculpture, like bricks and mortar, costs money. Harlow has bought 
plenty of both. There are no less than thirty pieces of modern sculpture 
dotted around the New Town area. Their acquisition is largely due to 
the views and policy of the Labour-controlled Urban District Council 
which has taken the unqualified step of firstly allocating local money for 
the arts, and secondly abdicating the right to administer and control the 
spending of this annual sum. To carry out this side of the operation, 
the Urban District Council set up a body of artists and those qualified to 
represent artists: “The Harlow Arts Council”. 

The task of the new body was/is to use the money it receives from the 


Urban District Council in the best manner it knows for the promotion of 
the Arts in Harlow. In a normal year this means that so much will be 
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allocated to music, so much to dancing, so much to drama, so much to 
painting and sculpture — and so on. The word of the Harlow Arts 
Council is final. The Urban District Council, once it has made over the 
financial allocation for the year, has no further say in the purposes to 
which this finance is put. 


As one Urban District Councillor put it:: “I think I speak for all of 
us when I say that we know next to nothing about the arts. We call in 
experts when we want other matters attended to. We apply exactly the 
same principle for the Arts”. The progressive element which has been in 
office continually since the New Town’s inauguration, reckons it has 
enough of a mandate to continue spending public money in this way. 
Indeed, as the New Town increases in size and importance, the allocation 
has been stepped up. In the year 1963/64 the rate devoted to the Arts 
was .35d. This year — 1964/65 — the figure went up to 1.5d. Harlow’s 
Council have a provisional ceiling fixed for a 3d. rate, but this may be still 
further increased, if the occasion warrants it. The allocation for this year 
in terms of pounds, shillings and pence was £1,500. Not a great sum 
perhaps for all the calls made upon it, but still way in advance of what 
most communities are prepared to pay for local cultural activities. ‘Sports’ 
(which includes provision for parks) still tops this figure by a considerable 
margin (10.5d.), but even so this is a healthy balance in comparison with 
support given by other local authorities. 


Local magnates have been impressed by this show of public spirit. 
Harlow has benefitted from a number of generous gifts which might not 
otherwise have been forthcoming, but the best known example of private 
patronage for the New Town’s cultural way of life has been the interest 
and financial support offered by the Calouste Gulbenkian Trust. Without 
intentional blasphemy, the attitude here has been that the Trust helps them 
who help themselves. 


The outstanding example of the Gulbenkian stake in Harlow has been 
the. settling in of the Alberni String Quartet. These four young musicians 
have been encouraged to go and live in the New Town and practise their 
music there. For this purpose, the Calouste Gulbenkian Trust has made 
over a sum of £2,000 annually. 


The Alberni String Quartet which started as a cultural experiment has 
blossomed into a permanent feature of Harlow cultural life. The Quartet 
not only gives formal concerts, but is also a frequent visitor to local 
schools so that New Town children are growing up with an awareness of 
high standard musical performance generally denied to those living outside 
capitals or important cities. The arrival of the Alberni did not act as a 
signal for a revival in musical appreciation. Music groups, performers, 
composers even, were already to be found in the make-up of the New 
Town. What it did was to revivify what already existed. Schoolchildren 
were encouraged to (and were already sufficiently enthusiastic to) give up 
their free Saturday morning to attend voluntary singing practices. And 
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there are many more instances of interest in music in the New Town as the 
recent BBCTV programme “The Pied Pipers of Harlow” (a film specially 
commissioned and shot in Harlow) shows. A school for dancers was 
started by a recruit from the Royal Ballet. 


The presence of Henry Moore in the district — his home and studio are 
not far from the New Town — has been an incentive to painters and 
sculptors living in Harlow. In any case, they have a massive monumentai 
pillar sculpted by Henry Moore overlooking the water gardens as a 
perpetual reminder of his proximity. The Moore sculpture is close to an 
important cast by Rodin, and there is an exquisitely placed abstract by 

‘Barbara Hepworth set in a residential square not far away. 


These are world famous aquisitions, but Harlow has also works by up 
and coming artists like F. E. McWilliam (whose portrait of another 
sculptor, Elizabeth Frink, strides across a lawn) and Ralph Brown (a 
study of a meat haulier which — suitably — overlooks the New Town’s 
market), and the authorities have also commissioned works by sculptors 
who are still at the threshold of their careers. 


Currently, interest in the artistic future of the New Town centres round 
the project of a Theatre. Apart from its obvious function of providing 
suitable premises for production of plays, the New Town Theatre would 
be required to act as host for all the arts, fulfilling the joint réles of 
concert hall, exhibition salon, lecture room and no doubt many other 
purposes as yet unscheduled. 


The Town realises that this is 4 costly venture, and rightly the authorities 
have turned in the first place to the artists for suggestions on how the 
requisite finance is to be raised. 


This is the immediate problem of the Harlow Arts Council, 


Its members decided (for 1965, at any rate) to make an all-out 
effort to put Harlow culturally on the map, believing that if the New 
Town’s ambitions are understood outside local circles and if the world 
beyond can be led to appreciate what the artists and artistic organisers 
of Harlow are trying to achieve, no small measure of support will flow 
in from new sources. 


This view crystalised in the decision to mount a Harlow Arts Festival. 
Again, it was the self-help character of the enterprise that endeared it to 
supporters. Sufficient money was found to commission composers to write 
new works specially for Harlow (a new string quartet by Alan Rawsthorne, 
a new chamber music composition by Nicholas Maw, and a new opera — 
Harlow’s own opera — called “Riding High”, based on D. H. Lawrence’s 
short story “The Ticket Office”). Simultaneously, Beryl Gray was 
approached by her old friend Leo Kersley and was easily persuaded to 
appear at the Festival but, still keeping the image of the Festival up-to-date 
and new, she went further than merely offering her services. Some years 
back, during a South African tour, she had performed a new pas-de-deux 
by Jobn Cranko. Somehow, the opportunity for this to be included in a 
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British programme never arose. She and Mr. Cranko had decided that 
- they would both wait until a suitable and special occasion arose before 
giving the ballet its British premier. Both agreed that Harlow offered 
this opportunity. The Cranko pas-de-deux became-another first for Harlow. 


Even more unusual was the dramatic programme. e, e. cummings, the 
American poet is something of a legend as a playwright in Britain. His 
famous drama “him” has hardly received a proper professional showing 
-in the U.S., let alone in Britain. It took its place as a full-scale production 
(the Lord Chamberlain permitting) in Harlow as a result of the enthusiasm 
of Phillip Ellis, whose pioneer work in this field is well known to students 
of the drama. 


There was also a poetry evening given by the Barrow Poets, the 
Late Joys company provided a Joys Music Hall entertainment, Johnny 
Dankworth’s Orchestra brought Jazz to the Festival, and the fortnight 
ended with a Festival spectacle of fireworks. 


Inevitably, all these ‘events’ took place separately and singly, but 
throughout the Festival there was an opportunity of seeing 21 exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture. These introduced an international element. 
85 artists taking part represented 18 countries, and among them were 
painters whose work has never been seen in the U.K. before, 


Such a programme compares favourably with anything that has been 
mounted in Britain outside London. In the Visual Arts alone, the sheer 
diversity and immensity of the exhibitions makes the one or two prestige 
displays in Edinburgh (backed up by a handful of fringe exhibitions) look 
very small beer; and Edinburgh is looked upon as an International date. 


Three of the Harlow exhibitions call for particular attention, The Verion 
retrospective, in which the well-known humanist painter André Verlon 
showed between 60 and 70 works — among them many on a scale too 
large to be included in an exhibition in a normal-sized London gallery. 
Verlon was also featured in the ?-IMAGO Group exhibition of graphics. 
These artists and those associated with them form a loose confederation 
(drawn from many different countries) who, without accepting any generic 
manifesto, believe that the experiments in the visual arts over the past 
60 years call for re-assessment. After all, so much has been pioneered, 
and yet the speed of change in modern art has been so rapid that almost 
before a new vision has been realised modern artists are off on a new 
tack, ?-IMAGO, whilst not ruling out further discoveries in painting and 
sculpture, believes that a sort of retrenchment is necessary and can lead 
to worthwhile results. A co-founder with Verlon of the ?-IMAGO Group 
is Antonio Berni, the Argentinian graphics artist who won the premier 
graphics prize at the Venice Biennale and who also exhibited at Harlow. 


Visually, one of the Festival’s most extraordinary encounters was the 
double-version of Eduardo Paolozzi’s “As Is When” Wittgenstein series 
of prints. The colour combinations of the 12 screenprints in the series is 
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so complex that an almost unlimited number of colour variations can be 
printed as the result of a close liaison between the artist and.the printer. 
When “As is When” was exhibited in London this Spring, there was no 
hint of these colour contrasts. A single series of twelve was shown at 
Editions Alecto gallery. At Harlow there were two sets — twenty-four 
‘prints in all — showing how different the effect of the image. can become 
when it undergoes this colour alternation. 


Harlow’s Arts Festival is being taken seriously.: The 85 artists taking > 
part in the International exhibition of painting and sculpture include some 
world names — artists like Mathieu, Souza, and Arroyo. Most of the 
‘works on view were for sale with prices ranging’ from a few guineas to 
1,200 gns. Although there was no official understanding, the Urban District 
Council has indicated that it would like — finances allowing — to make a 
number of purchases on behalf of the New Town with a view to establish- 
ing a nucleus of modern works to hang in the new Theatre and Centr 
when it is built. : 


How successful will the Harlow Arts Festival be? Since money is not 
the immediate and final arbiter of success in this case, much will depend 
on how many visitors found their way to the Festival during its fortnight’s 
duration. Pre-judged: this is a wonderful local effort, a blueprint of what 
all those who believe that regionalism can mean more than a local accent, 
more than local elections, and more than a long train journey from London. 
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VANSITTART AND THE GERMANS 
Vansittart in Office. Ian Colvin. Gollancz, 42s. 


Every student of British policy today and in the years to come will have 
to read and reflect upon Mr. Colvin’s book, for he stood very close to the 
heart of events in the 1930’s, Civil servants usually do their work behind the 
scenes, but Vansittart was so able and so controversial a figure that he played 
his part on the public stage. His abilities were noticed in his formative 
years; he was an exceptionally gifted linguist, and he wrote plays. He served 
a long apprenticeship as secretary to Ramsay MacDonald, Curzon and Baldwin, 
and in 1930 in his 40th year he was appointed permanent head of the Foreign 
Office. This volume is based on his voluminous papers and is enriched by 
documents and recorded impressions by many hands. Lord Avon describes 
him as more like an Under-Secretary of State than a civil servant. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he was the most eminent and most controversial 
figure in the civil service during the present century. 


Soon after Vansittart’s appointment to his high post, Hitler came to power 
and everyone wondered what use he would make of it. Vansittart had not 
been anti-German, but now he looked to the future with the greatest 
apprehension. He did not believe that Hitler had any intention of attacking 
England but he was convinced that his territorial ambitions in Europe would 
involve us in trouble. The uncertainty of the outlook convinced him of the 
necessity of preparing for the worst, on two lines; the first was by increasing 
our armaments, and the second by rebuilding our entente with France and 
Russia. Although the Russian regime was widely disliked and mistrusted in 
England, Vansittart paid special attention to Maisky, the anglophil Russian 
Ambassador. In 1934 he and Maisky and Churchill, then a back-bench 
Member of the House of Commons, met at dinner and Churchill remarked 
to the Ambassador: “Hitler will attack east against you”. These pessimistic 
forecasts were not generally shared, and Simon, the Foreign Secretary, believed 
some agreement with Berlin might be achieved, Philip Kerr (later Lord 
Lothian) expressed his belief that Hitler would not make war at least for 
another ten years. In 1935, an Anglo-German naval agreement was reached, 
which was disapproved by Vansittart. 


The sky darkened in the same year when Goering announced the creation 
of an air force, re-introduction of conscription, and an army of 36 divisions. 
The German militarization of the Rhineland was the sign of Hitler’s conscious- 
ness of power and his assumption that England would make no trouble. 
Mussolini, shamelessly raping Abyssinia, confronted the British Government 
with the necessity for grave decisions. No-one in England approved it, but 
it was felt in some quarters that it was more important for us to retain our 
old friendship with Italy, who had deserted her allies in the first World War 
and fought on our side, than to break with her over Abyssinia, though of 
course no-one dreamed of war. Hoare, who succeeded Simon as Foreign 
Secretary, proceeded to sign the so-called Hoare-Laval Pact which Mussolini 
interpreted as giving him a free hand. The reaction of public opinion in 
England not only in the Cabinet but throughout the Press was immediate, and 
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‘u ` Hoare was compelled to resign. Vansittart no more approved of the Duce’s 
i “crime than the rest of us, but he was so obsessed with the German danger 


that he sided with Hoare and desired to resign his post. It required the 
intervention of King George V to dissuade him on the ground that it was not 
the custom of civil servants to resign if they disagreed with the Government, 
which were solely responsible for the framing of national policy. If Vansittart 
may be regarded as fundamentally right in his distrust of Hitler, he was soon 
to be proved wrong in his confidence that the Italian dictator would remain 
true to the traditional friendship of our two countries. For in the second 
World War, convinced that Hitler would win, he joined his side, and English 
and Italians shed each other’s blood for the first and last time. 


` The decisive year in the career of Vansittart was 1937. Neville Chamberlain 
succeeded Baldwin and found himself faced by a division in the Cabinet as 


- regards the best way of dealing with Hitler. Like the rest- of us, the new 


Prime Minister though not anti-German detested the Nazis, but he no less 
detested the notion of another great war. Lord Lothian though not a member 
of the Cabinet believed that the Führer might be bought off by the return 
of some colonial territories and by recognizing his claim to influence in some 
parts of Europe. Sir Neville Henderson, Ambassador in Berlin, preached the 
same gospel of appeasement. At the end of 1937 Lord Halifax, President of 


the Council, visited Hitler and told him that we were not wedded to the 


status quo in Europe, though we hoped that changes would be made without 


' leading to wide disturbances. These views were anathema to Vansittart, and 


Eden, now Foreign Minister, disapproved of them. But there was a general 


“feeling among ministers that Vansittart had better leave his post since he 
. could not get along with his colleagues in other departments. He and Eden 


were good friends, calling each other Van and Anthony but that did not 
prevent the desire for change and Lord Alexander Cadogan was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. Vansittart had said: “They want a man whom they can push 
around but I am quite independent and will not go.” He had to go, and the 
blow fell when the Prime Minister informed him of his appointment to the 
newly created post of Diplomatic Adviser to the Government. 


Nansittart’s dismissal from his post after eight years ended the most 
significant phase of his life. He was permitted to remain a member of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence in which he had shown great interest. 
Although he complained in his closing years about the high-sounding title of 
Diplomatic Adviser, he exaggerated his misfortunes for he was occasionally 
invited to be present at meetings of ministers and officials. His advice on a 
particular issue may never have been formally requested, but we cannot 
imagine him remaining silent at any meeting at which he was present. More- 
over he was frequently visited by foreign diplomats and others, official and 
unofficial, and he passed on to the Government anything which he thought 
they ought to know. Although he complained that his life had been a failure, . 


it would be truer to say that he had not always succeeded in securing the 


acceptance of his views, ‘but that experience he shared with many others. With 
his exceptional abilities and his masterful temperament he would probably have 


'. been wiser to have gone into Parliament where he could have spoken his mind 


freely, and where he would certainly soon have found himself a minister. 
After the Abyssinian problem was out of the way, the spot-light was turned 


on Czechoslovakia where a substantial German minority appeared to provide 
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a plausible excuse for German intervention. Opinion in the Cabinet as well 
as in the country was sharply divided as to what the interest and duty of 
England required us to do if Hitler should make a move. Sir Neville 
Henderson, the inveterate optimist in Berlin, was convinced that peace was not 
endangered and Hitler was agreeably surprised by the complacency of the 
British Government. While talks were still going on Hitler seized 
Czechoslovakia. Neville Chamberlain, an amateur in foreign affairs and a 
sincere lover of peace, had been unwilling to fight for the Czechoslovaks, but 
he was not a pacifist and in the summer of 1939 he pledged our support to 
Poland if she were attacked. During the summer days news reached the 
British Government that Germany and Russia were discussing the question 
of Poland, and after a short interval the two giant powers fell upon their 
helpless victim and divided the territory. Hitler was aware that England might 
intervene at some stage but he thought he could risk it, and now ‘he knew 
that Italy would ‘be on his side. Thus the worst fears of Vansittart had been 
confirmed. 


Mr. Colvin has performed his task with admirable skill and judgment in 
utilizing the large collection of Vansittart’s papers, the official English and 
German documentary publications, and many records, conversations with or 
impressions of Vansittart himself. In the later chapters of the book Mr. 
Colvin emerges not merely as a recorder of events but as an important witness, 
for he was the Central-European correspondent of the News Chronicle. Some 
of his reports are reproduced in these pages and constitute a valuable addition 
to the wealth of new material, which this most instructive volume provides, 
on some of the most critical years in the history of our times. 

G. P. Gooca 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Structure of Behaviour. Maurice Merleau-Ponty. Translated by Alden L. 
Fisher. Methuen, 35s. 

The earliest published work of Professor Maurice Merleau-Ponty, The 
Structure of Behaviour, is a significant contribution to contemporary 
philosophic thought. In it he examines the faulty presuppositions implicit in 
the physical sciences, as they are traditionally applied to the phenomenon of 
human awareness. He shows the inadequacy of many of the widely accepted 
concepts of behaviour and reveals contradictory schools of thought amongst 
psychologists and physiologists. The Pavlovian, the Gescalt and the dynamic 
interpretations of behaviour are minutely scrutinised and rejected. 

Abandoning both casual and mechanical “models” of thinking, he postulates 
a “structure” which holds perception as the central fact of human experience. 
In these conclusions most modern analytical philosophers would concur, His 
more difficult doctrine of the involved consciousness, fully explored in a later 
book, The Phenomenology of Perception, requires of the reader more than a 
willing rejection of Cartesian mind-body dualism. Jt demands insights in the 
discipline of phenomenology and a re-examination of Sartre’s metaphysical 
standpoint. 

The translator, entrusted with the task by the author himself before his 
untimely death in 1961, has placed us in his debt. Mr. Alden Fisher has, 
perhaps rightly, preferred faithful scholarship and literal exactitude to 
Stylistic elegance, 

Berry ABEL 
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SIR COMPTON’S FOURTH OCTAVE. 


My Life and Times: Octave Four, 1907-1914. Compton Mackenzie. Chatto and 
Windus. 35s. 


One incidental reflection after reading the successive instalments of Sir 
Compton Mackenzie’s mammoth autobiography is: how well-advised writers 
would be to retain and file every press-cutting they ever received; and not 
only reviewers’ opinions, but every letter from every person of importance who 

_ ever wrote to them. At an early age Sir Compton discovered his own talents 

and was gifted to make full and abundant use of them. Additional to a 

‘prodigious memory he has always, apparently, attended to his files, and the 

combination, plus amazing writing talent and industry, accounts for the success 

of these octogenarian recollections, 

Octave Four covers the years 1907-1914 and leads into 1915 when Sir 
Compton was thirty-two. At the start we find him with his young wife, Faith, 
guests of a ritualistic parson in Cornwall: very poor, but receiving encouraging 
letters from such eminent men of letters as Logan Pearsall Smith and R. C. 
Trevelyan discussing his book of poems. He takes his own kind of Sunday 
School; is ordained as a lay-reader in Truro Cathedral and given a special 
licence to preach — and exercises it. We learn of his passion for flowers and 
plants, and notably of his cultivation of irises. His wife plays the pianoforte 
for hours on end while he is writing (later giving way to classical music on 

‘gramophone recordings). We follow the viscissitudes of his first novel, The 
Passionate Elopement, rejected by many publishers until Martin Secker gave 
it its fortunate chance. We see him collaborating with H. G. Pelissier in 
script-writing for ‘The Follies’ and heading that lovable brandy-drinking 
comedian off his plan to marry 16-year-old Fay. We read of his performance 
as Hamlet in an amateur production at Fowey directed by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch; and, later, of his professional appearance in a play of Hall Caine’s 
at the Garrick Theatre, which ran for one week. Famous writing names — 
Henry James, Wells, Gosse, Gorky, Walpole (who takes some stings) —- come 
into the book like actors in a well-made play; and no-one can fail to applaud 
the grace and dexterity with which the master-raconteur gyrates them about 
the central figure himself. For that is Sir Compton’s secret, he is not only 
curious about every person he has ever met, every situation of his long and 
astonishing life, but principally and primarily he is curious about himself — 
and more than a little delighted with his achievements. 

Towards the end of this entrancing instalment — the best to date — we see 
him in the spring of 1915 on his way to Gallipoli and reminded by a twinge 
in the sciatic nerve (from which he still suffers) “that the last place I ought 
to be sitting, if I wanted to be cured of my limp before I landed, was on a 
coil of rope in the bows of a steamer an hour after sunset.” A few days 
earlier Eddie Marsh had written him excitedly from the Admiralty, “I got 
you made a Lt. R.M. in record time ... As for uniform, God knows where 
you will get one, but I suppose you can scratch up something that will do 
when you get there!” Sir Compton’s success with Sinister Street had altered 
his circumstances ; a month or so before he had bought for £400 the whole of 
the southern face of Monte Solaro on the Isle of Capri; and as he sails 
_ towards his C.-in-C., already advised of his coming by Eddie Marsh, he 

refiects that he has finished the MS of Guy and Pauline. Truly one of the 
great men of our century! 
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MANY DIMENSIONS 
Shakespeare, His World and His Art. K. R. Srinivassa Iyengar. Asia Publishing 
House. .55s. 

As the first authoritative full length study by an Indian scholar and critic, 
Professor Iyengar’s work will be widely and appreciatively read. The writer 
succeeds admirably in his intention of providing ‘both a readable introduction 
to Shakespeare the man, in his Elizabethan and Jacobean setting, and a 
useful guide to the whole cannon of his poems and plays. 

Moving with equal ease amongst contemporary source-books and the 
findings of modern Shakespearecritics and acholars, Professor Iyengar’s 
deceptively uncomplicated biographical study carries a weight of learning so 
lightly that as clear an image of its subject emerges as may be found anywhere. 
The total scene of the Elizabethan playhouse, the evolution of the actor’s 
companies amidst local and imported traditions in drama, serve to highlight 
the distinctive features of Shakespeare’s own writing. His relation is indicated, 
too, to preceding and successive dramatists. 
` Individual poems and plays are discussed in their bearing on textual problems 
and on chronological order. There are separate critical sections on Comedy, 
History Plays, Problem Plays, Tragedy and Romance, Finally, a long chapter 
deals with various aspects of Shakespeare’s art and his major poetic themes. 
An original and illuminating passage here shows Shakespeare beside the writers 
of great Indian epics. à 

If the disquisition on tragic characters, in particular on Lady Macbeth, 
tends to fall too heavily on the side of Bradleian psychological interpretation, 
there is no doubt that the book as a whole has a fresh, individual flavour. 
Its leisurely accomplished pace and its lucid, sophisticated style will appeal 
to many a reader who has formerly quailed before the weight of modern 
Shakespeare criticism. 

BETTY ABEL 


A PURPOSE IN HISTORY? 
The Meaning of History. Dr. E. Kahler. Chapman & Hall, 30s. 

This book is a work of great erudition and is packed with thought. But it is stiff 
reading and the author employs many long words some of which may be un- 
familiar. He opens with a warning to those who approach history with one or 
other doctrine such as positivism or existentialism which render any objective ap- 
proach by students impossible. The book contains much more than the title leads 
us to expect. 

After a study on Herodotus, commonly known as the father of history whose 
name is coupled with those of Thucydides and Polybius, he passes to the Jews who 
unlike the Greeks approached the writing of history from the point of view of 
theistic ideology. They were followed by the early Christians who confined their 
attention to their own community. After Eusebius we pass to Augustine, the most 
influential of Christian thinkers between Athanasius and Aquinas. Speaking broadly. 
one may say that the Middle Ages began with Augustine and ended with Machia- 
velli. The great African Christian felt little interest in what man had done and he 
had little expectation of what he might do. He turns his eyes from human com- 
munities to the City of God, in other words from history to theology. His example was 
followed by the thinkers of the next thousand years whose thoughts and achieve- 
ments are surveyed at great length in these crowded pages. The thinking of the 
Middle Ages was theocentric in which man played a very subordinate part. The 
great change came with the Renaissance 500 years ago when man’s attitude became 
anthropocentric. In the author’s words: ‘The Renaissance marked the beginning 
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_ of man’s settling down on earth for good.” The theocentric approach lingered on 


in Bossuet’s Discours sur l’histoire universelle and a few other isolated writers, 
but it was not till the 18th century that the serious study of the record of human 


_’ beings began. A further advance was made in the first half of the 19th century when 


' 


r 


the necessity of estimating the value of the raw materials of the scholar was fully 
recognized by Ranke and other experts. A more profound knowledge and ‘under- 
, standing of the achievements of the human family was not accompanised by any 
. agreement as to the meaning or purpose of history. Dr. Kahler himself has no 
definite answer to the question: is there any recognizable meaning or purpose? In 
the 20th century we have had ambitious attempts to summarize the record under a 
particular formula such as Spengler and Toynbee but neither of them are bold 


_ enough or rash enough to put forward a confident answer to the questions which 


have plagued generations of scholars and thinkers. The author has no great ex- 
pectations of coming generations being able to give us any enlightenment which we 
do not already possess. His closing pages are rather deeply tinged with anxiety. 
“The increase of knowledge and understanding does not necessarily bring with it an 
increase in wisdom or virtue or happiness. Advanced students will be grateful to 
the author for a volume which is the result of many years of study and reflection 


but it is likely to be of more use to the scholar than to the general reader. 
; G. P. Goocu 


EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The European Powers 1900-45. Martin Gilbert. Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 42s. 

Martin Gilbert has applied himself with zest and industry to Anglo-German 
relations in two previous books. In this volume he has widened the scope of his 
research. In less than three hundred pages he examines and exposes the explosion 


_ which destroyed an old order apparently proof against onslaught and change, and 


a further upheaval which brought into clear relief the new world powers in the 
‘present dispensation. It deals with a crucial period in history when mankind is ` 
-jolted out of the rut and hustled into ways strange, exciting but bewildering, leading 
to a fuller life or- absit omen- disaster. 

The criteria of writing history are objectivity and readability, the first an aim, 
the second a magnet. Mr. Gilbert is remarkably free from bias and writes attractive- 


_ `` ly, One senses an unconscious regret that the gentle and less material liberalism of 


the past age looks futile in the new world divided by ideologies loudly proclaimed, 
but honoured more in the breach, with power and prestige the dynamo and the 
‘danger. 

The narrative is sustained. The maps are informative. Indeed the work is of so 
high an order that the author may be excused an occasional lapse which, when here 
pinpointed, are designed to aid rather than criticise. In the account of Palestine and 
Gallipoli in World War I, Lawrence and the Australians take the honours with the 
British nowhere. ‘Laissez-faire’ misdescribes an Autarkic Monopoly Capitalism in 

~Mussolini’s Italy. These are but tiny blemishes insignificant against the power and 
drama of the whole. Chapter 21 headed ‘The Triumph of Barbarism’ and Chapter 22 
the concluding ‘Europe in Eclipse’ round off a masterly achievement—a history of 
his childhood and of the generation of his parents which suffered and mourned. 
To quote the final paragraph ‘For 45 years Europe led . . . Since 1945, although her 
supremacy has gone, she has reattained enough power to act individually or col- 
lectively, as a good influence in international affairs. Russia and America are now 
the giants—but the pygmies can still play an important part as advocates of parlia- 
mentary democracy and as leaders of culture’. Pray this role be sustained and 


consummated. 
: D. GOLDBLATT 
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SENSORY DEPRIVATION 


Inside the Black Room. Jack A. Vernon, Ph.D. Souvenir Press. ‘21s. 


What is the psycho-physiological effect if you isolate a man in a light and 
sound proofed room, 4 feet wide, 9 feet long, 8 feet high, and leave him there 
in pitch darkness and total silence for up to 96 hours? Psychologists at 
Princeton University used a hundred volunteers in an open-ended, lightly- 
programmed pilot study to assess the effects of S.D. (sensory deprivation). 


The first thing that all the subjects did was to go to sleep. On waking, some 
had hallucinations — visual and auditory, but not tactile or olfactory. Time- 
sense was universally disorientated. A man after sleeping for nineteen hours 
insisted he had had only an hour’s nap. One exceptional subject devised a 
‘clock,’ utilising his pulse, an apple, some wire, nails and Newton’s second 
law of motion. A minority, unable to endure confinement, pressed the ‘panic 
button’ for release. One was convinced he had gone blind: another that an 
accident had befallen his wife. Rationalisations! The effect on learning 
capacity was mixed. S.D. facilitated simple tasks, retarded complex problem- 
solving. 

The data thrown up by this experiment has immense relevance to such 
contemporary phenomena as the mechanism of brain-washing, the psychological 
pressure-cooker of space travel and the political indoctrination techniques of 
solitary confinement. Vernon’s book is essentially a seminal record of raw 
material. Theoretical frames and practical solutions are yet to be worked out. 


RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Along the Ridge (Allen and Unwin. 
25s.). In this entertaining and graphic 
account of a motor tour covering 4,600 
miles in fifty-three days, the novelist 
Edward Streeter tells the story of a 
drive through the mountains of Europe 
from Northern Spain and the Pyranees, 
across the French Massif Central and 
over the Italian Alps and the Dolomites 
into Yugoslavia as far South as Dub- 
rovnik. With a keen observation and a 
delicate sense of humour, the author 
provides a light and delightful mixture 
of interest, in them vivid descriptions of 
scenery and of ancient towns, the notes 
on local history and traditions, the ways 
and outlook of local peoples and the 
adventurous comradeship of himself 
and his three fellow travellers. It makes 
most agreeable reading. 


Introduction to the World Economy 
(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.). Professor 
A. J. Brown’s popular and established 
introduction “to some of the salient 
features and problems of the world 
economy” enjoyed five impressions 
since its first publication in 1959. 
Now in its Second Edition, published 
in the Unwin University Books paper- 
back series, Professor Brown has 
brought the text up-to-date. In 
particular his description of inter- 
national economic institutions and 
their working has been largely re- 
written and his account of commodity 
control schemes amended. It is an 
extremely valuable work for the 
reader new to economics who seeks a 
general grasp of world economic and - 
financial problems. 
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Prisoners and their Families (Allen 
and Unwin. 50s.). This is an 
important Report on the problems of 
the families of prisoners, prepared 
under the auspices of Political and 
Economic Planning and written by 
Mrs, Pauline Morris, It is based upon 
a survey conducted over three years. 
Two samples were carried out: the 
first was a national sample “designed 
to be representative of the married 
population as a whole, divided into 
sub-samples of stars, recidivists and 
civils” and giving an opportunity to 
supplement normal prison statistics. 
In addition there was an intensive 
study in which “contact was main- 
tained with a sample of fifty prisoners’ 
wives living in or near London over 
a period of eighteen months”. No 
doubt the factual material obtained 
from this survey will be of continuing 
value to penologists and welfare 
workers. The Report does, however, 
make three immediate recommenda- 
tions. The majority of prisoners’ 
wives “are living in considerable 
poverty” and there is a very strong 
case for an improvement in national 
assistance rates and the rationalisation 
of discretionary grants. Secondly, the 
‘Report urges the need for prisoners 
to be in prisons near their families for 
visiting. Thirdly, there is a strong 
need for the prison welfare officer 
maintaining close contact with family 
outside and assisting in the treatment 
of family problems as a whole. The 
next aim must be action on the 
Report. Importance of the family is 
stressed in the Reverend Dr. Menzies’ 
book, The Grey People (Cassell. 18s.), 
A Study of the Criminal Mind. The 


book is based largely upon the 
author’s experience as a prison 
chaplain, probation officer and 


welfare worker in Melbourne. He 
‘was mainly concerned with youthful 
delinquents and faced with the same 
problems as in this country. He 
places particular stress upon the 
father’s responsibility. In the normal 
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delinquent’s home, the father. has 
neglected or ignored the. child. The. 
child “dislikes, despises or ignores his - 
father . . . So the father is rejected . 
and with him the law”. The import- 

ance of the probation officer is in 

becoming the strong respected 

paternal figure. Dr. Menzies discusses 

many cases of delinquency which 

passed through his hands and con- 

cludes without hesitation: “The root 

of the criminal lies in his upbringing. 

The treatment of the criminal is the 

treatment of his parents. The. 
correction of the criminal is the 
correction of his home.” Is it really 
as simple as that? 
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Travellers, explorers and anthr `- 
pologists turn to New Guinee ə ° 
fascinating field for observation d 
detailed researches. In The F ‘age 
System of the Mae-Enga of New 
Guinea, (Oliver & Boyd, 70s.) fr. M. J. 
Meggitt, who is Senior Lecturer in 
Anthropology at Sydney University, 
analyses the life and customs of the 
tribes inhabiting the Western Highlands 
of New Guinea. They dwell among 
mountain ranges that rise from 6,000 to 
over 11,000 feet above sea-level, and 
their staple food is sweet potatoes, 
supplemented by other root and leaf 
vegetables, varied by pigs and fowls 
owned both privately and communally. 
Public distributions of pigs, pork and 
pearlshells mark most important social 
situations. These primitive peoples have 
evolved systems of social usage and 
responsibility on a patrilineal basis, 
and inevitably the whole ethnic structure 
rests upon the primal verities of birth, 
marriage and death. The author delves 
deeply into every aspect of the life of 
these tribes whose first recorded meeting 
with European explorers occurred in 
1933. Numerous statistical tables and 
16 full-page photographs illustrate the 
book. =f 
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PUBLIC AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES 





by John Audric 


ANY people are of the opinion that the present attack on the 

public and grammar schools represents the most powerful attack 

mounted on these institutions since the 1930’s. If, as a result of 
legislation, these schools should lose their much-prized individuality and 
identity it will mark the end of an institution which has lasted in some 
form or other for over a thousand years. 


Two main charges have been levelled against them, both inter-dependent. 
These are that they cater for a privileged class, and that their pupils 
receive special consideration when applying to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Then, at least in so far as the service of the State is concerned, they are 
particularly welcome, and usually go far. It is argued that the brilliant 
boys from the state grammar schools receive less favourable treatment. 


Unfortunately, Stanley Baldwin was to supply the critics of the public 
school system with a perpetual source of ammunition when he openly 
expressed his admiration, loyalty and deep love for Harrow in his book 
“On England” published in 1926, 


Here, he stated: “When the call came to me to form a Government, 
one of my first thoughts was that it should be a Government of which 
Harrow should not be ashamed. I remember how in previous Governments 
there had been four, or perhaps five Harrovians, and I determined to have 
six. To make a Cabinet is like making a jig saw puzzle fit, and I managed 
to make my six fit by keeping the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for myself. I think that we have good reason to be content. I am very 
proud that it has fallen to my lot to be the next Prime Minister after 
Palmerston to come from Harrow.” 


Baldwin was amazed at the storm he had created. The opponents of 
the public school system leapt to the attack. The old school tie, it was 
maintained, and not brains and ability were the all important criteria for 
high office in the State. 


It is claimed that King Canute established public schools in 1180, and 
decreed that the expenses of their maintenance were to be paid from the 
royal purse. 
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In his book, “The Schools of England” A. F. Leach states that Herman, 
the historian of Bury St. Edmunds, writing towards the end of the 11th 
century, said that Canute founded exhibitions for poor boys. Relating 
Canute’s expulsion of the hereditary priests, the secular canons of Bury, 
and conversions of their collegiate church into a monastery, about 1020, 
he says: “Nor must we pass over in silence what the good king did by 
way of charity, namely, whenever he went to any famous monastery or 
borough, he sent there at his own expense to be taught for the clerical or 
monastic order, not only those whom he found among freemen, but also 
the cleverer of the poor, and with his own hand in kingly munificence he 
also in his progress made some free.” 


The local historian of a century later, the Abbot Sampson, goes further , 
and depicts Canute as “‘establishing public schools throughout the cities 
and boroughs, and appointing masters to them, and sending to them to 


_ be taught grammar not only noble boys of good promise, but also the 
. freed sons of slaves, charging the cost on the royal purse.” 


The term public school has for a long time been used rather loosely. 
Earlier, it has designated those schools which were non monastic, or 
those not conducted for private profit. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century it applied to education generally, excluding that provided by 
private tutors. Today, it is used when referring to those two hundred 
schools in the United Kingdom which are members of the Headmasters’ 
Conference. Some forty-one schools, mostly in the Commonwealth, are 


"Fis also members of this conference. These include Australia with 16, Canada 


with 5, India 4, Kenya 1, Malta 1, New Zealand 6, South Africa 4, Southern 
Rhodesia 1, West Indies 3. There are in addition, three such schools in 
South America, 


Educationists from overseas find it difficult to understand how schools 
where pupils are excluded through inability to pay the fees can claim to 
be called public schools, At the same time, it should be remembered that 
a large number of those who do apply and can pay the fees are unable to 
secure admission, chiefly because of the snobbery factor. 


However, there is widespread misconception as to the constitution of 
these schools. Most are not, as is generally believed, private schools run 
for profit, but schools which are rigorously controlled by governing bodies 
legally constituted under rules approved by the State, and therefore they 
have as much right to exist and fulfill their functions as the local education 
committees. l 


They have been closely linked with grammar schools for centuries. 
Some public schools began as grammar schools, but their charters permitted 
them to take pupils from outside what we would today call the catchment 
area. They had to provide boarding facilities for those boys whose homes 
„were too far from the schools. Up to the end of the seventeenth century, 
there was little to distinguish the grammar schools from those which were 
later to be termed public schools. 
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The grammar schools, the sturdy institution of British education, and 
whose continued existence in their present form is also threatened, were 
very numerous in the Middle Ages when they spread all over the country. 
By the end of the fifteenth century, there were more grammar school 
places per head than in 1900. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, there were 
500. The Schools Commission of 1868 reported that there were over 700. 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby and Shrewsbury are among the public schools which 
began as Grammar schools, 


Henry VI founded Eton. He had already founded a university at Caen 
in 1432, and in 1441 he established another at Bordeaux. By letters patent 
of 11th October, 1440, he founded, in the parish church of Eton “the 
King’s College of Oure Ladye of Eton, besyde Wyndesore” to consist of 
a provost, ten priests (the fellows) four clerks “‘six chorister boys, daily 
to serve at divine worship, and twenty-five poor and needy scholars to 
learn grammar there” and twenty-five poor and disabled men to pray for 
the souls, also a “master or Informator in grammar to teach the said 
needy scholars and all others from any part of England coming there, 
gratis, without exaction of money and anything else.” And so Eton was 
then a free grammar school. 


On the 26th November 1379, William of Wykeham founded ‘Seinte 
Marie College of Wynchestyre in Oxenford’ soon to be known as New 
College. Three years later, on the 20th October, 1382, he sealed the 
foundation charter of ‘Seinte Marie College of Wynchestyre’, to consist 
of “seventy poor and needy scholars, clerks, living college-wise therein, 
and studying and becoming proficient in grammaticals or the art, faculty 
or science of grammar.” This school was intended to prepare pupils 
for New College, and here we have the early indication of the close link 
between public schools and universities which has characterized them ever 
since. 


Harrow was founded in 1571. It was intended to provide for ‘the 
education of the children and youth of the same parish” together with as 
many “foreigners” as the school could make provision for. 


And so the grammar schools and public schools continued to develop 
slowly and quietly, both the subject of much criticism which, incidentally, 
appears to have had little effect. However, almost overnight a few 
individual headmasters made a tremendous impact upon the schools to 
which they had been appointed. They made an enormous impression upon 
the country, and parents quickly began to enrol their sons. 


To Rugby in 1828 came Thomas Arnold, the architect of the public 
school as we know it today. He maintained that the boarding facilities 
were not merely a necessity in themselves, but the basis of education for 
a life to be lived in a community. He chose his masters with care, entrusted 
them with the care of the houses, made much of character training, exhorted 
his staff to follow his precepts, and saw to it that they did. Prefects were 
given training in responsibility, leadership and initiative, and made 
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responsible for the routine administration of the school. He took care to 
see that the school chapel became a vital force in the education of the 
school. His enthusiasm and faith were infectious. Rugby stood out from 
among the other schools. His staff were promoted to the headships of 
other schools, where they passed on his ideals. Rugby became a pattern. 


Another great Victorian educationist, Thomas Thring, took Uppingham 
by storm in 1853, although he astonished many followers and devotees of 
Arnold by stating quite bluntly that while corporate life may have many 
advantages, it could become boring and oppressive unless the pupils were 
helped to live a full life. He set out to study, provide for and develop the 
interests of the individual boy. Music and art were introduced into the 
education provided by the school. Uppingham was the first school to be 
supplied with a gymnasium, and this brought educationists flocking to see 
it in use. He turned his attention on the old school buildings. They were . 
dilapidated and inadequate. Some were demolished, and in their place he 
erected functional and attractive classrooms. 


To Oundle came Sanderson in 1892. By that time a large number of 
grammar schools had been making feverish efforts to put their house in 
order. Sanderson decided to branch out on his own. Oundle needed a 
more practical bias, some sound scientific training. The school time table 
was completely re-modelled. Workshops and laboratories were built, and 
science and technical subjects were given a prominent place in the time 
table. 


From 1840, following the Grammar Schools Act, there had been ex- 
tensive re-organisation of grammar schools throughout the country, and 
more schools began to become more prominent. Criticism was quite strong 
at this time, not only as regards efficiency. It was declared that in some, 
the classical education which was the expressed intention of the founders 
was not being observed, while in others the education was out of touch 
with the times. 


However, the rising prestige of the outstanding schools did not 
automatically confer upon them the term public schools, nor did reputation 
alone make them regarded as such in the public eye. Yet the use of the 
term appears to have been more closely defined and exclusive at the time 
of the Clarendon Commission which was set up in 1861 to enquire into the 
revenue and management of certain colleges and schools. It named only 
nine. These were Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Merchant Taylor’s, St. 
Paul’s, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Westminster and Winchester, 


The Public Schools Act of 1867, however, considered only seven of 
these. These were Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, 
Westminster and Winchester. 


This did not please the dynamic Edward Thring. He was afraid that 
the Endowed Grammar Schools would receive less generous treatment 
from the Schools Enquiry Commission than that which had been given to 
the Seven by the Public Schools Act, and invited the headmasters of thirteen 
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schools to join him in safeguarding the interests of their schools. In this 
way, Headmasters’ Conference was formed, and it is interesting to note 
that the headmasters of the Seven soon joined. 


Although membership of the Conference has always given a high prestige 
value to the school, and is much sought after, it has never been officially 
stated that it automatically confers upon it the title of Public School, but it 
is generally agreed that it does, and common acceptance has regarded it 
in this light. When the then President of the Board of Education appointed 
the Fleming Committee he made it quite clear that by public schools he 
meant the schools on the Conference, and stated so. 


Certain broad conditions for membership include the measure of 
independence enjoyed by the headmaster and governing body, the number 
of boys over 13 and the proportion doing post school certificate work, and 
the quality and variety of that work, and the number of undergraduates 
in attendance at British universities. In this country there are just under 
110,000 boys in attendance in schools of the Conference. The schools 
with the oldest foundations are King’s School Canterbury (600 A.D.) 
King’s School Rochester (A.D. 604) and St, Peter’s York (627 A.D.), 
Just over half those on the Conference accept State grants. There is wide 
variety among them, in curriculum with established traditional biases; in 
population, from 65 to 1,500; and in fees, from free to over £500 per 
annum. 


The schools enjoy high prestige abroad, and leading families and rulers 
have for many years sent their sons here, and if these schools were 
restricted or abolished, the repercussions would no doubt be felt through- 
out the world. At this year’s meeting of the Conference, the President 
appealed for association between the State and the independent schools 
without loss of individuality and status. 


Much has happened in the grammar schools, whose existence in the 
present form is also threatened. The old grammar schools followed closely 
on the lines of the Public Schools. The Balfour Act of 1902 established 
the new grammar schools, and here was provided an excellent opportunity 
for experiment, for the setting-up of vocational schools. But they modelled 
themselves on the old established schools. 


The Butler Act revolutionised the conditions of entry. The Act was 
born in the most desperate period in the country’s history, when the 
country’s survival was threatened. It was first presented to Parliament 
on the 15th December 1943, and nine weeks of Parliament’s time were 
devoted to it. It became law on the 3rd August 1944. 


In preparing the Act, some startling statistics came to light. Of a school 
population of some 5,600,000 — as compared with 7.1 millions which will 
be in our schools in January — 5,090,000 were under fourteen, and a half 
a million of these attended grammar schools. While the earliest age at 
which a child could be admitted free to these schools, through passing a 
scholarship, was eleven, fee payers could enter at the age of five. Clearly, 
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- public schools were not alone in giving special privileges to a minority. 
All fees were abolished, and entry was henceforth to be through one 
channel, the Common Entrance examination, which from its inception has ` 
been the target for bitter controversy. 


What form the public and grammar schools will take in the future must 
remain a matter for conjecture, although it would appear that grammar 
schools will be the first to yield to the wind of change, chiefly because 
they are state maintained. 


If changes in the public school system involve too great a departure 
from their centuries’ old traditions, then a part of the United Kingdom 
will be forever lost, even more so than in the case of the grammar schools. 
Future developments will be watched with great interest and anxiety, by 
educationists and parents throughout the world, for both types of schools 
have made a valuable contribution to the service of education, and the 
pupils who have come from countries all over the world have left their 
mark upon it. 
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THE GREEK CRISIS 


by Thomas Anthem 


T was clearly foreseen at the outset by practically the entire Greek 

nation, excepting perhaps some wishful-thinking members of the major 

Opposition party, E.R.E., and the breakaway renegade junta of the 
Centre Union Party headed by Mr. Athanasiades-Novas, that the grave 
political and constitutional crisis which burst on Athens on the night of 
July 15 — in effect, King versus Premier — following the dramatic 
resignation of Mr. George Papandreou, could have only one ending: a 
personal victory for the 76-year-old Liberal statesman. That is, unless one 
of the most serious possibilities of the clash occurred — the intervention 
of the Army to avert or check any menacing civil disturbance that looked 
like threatening the regime, with the probility of a new dictatorship on 
the old Metaxas lines. Fortunately, the repeated sensible appeals of Mr. 
Papandreou to the vast crowds who demonstrated in his favour in the 
capital and at Salonika to avoid violence and disorder had the desired 
effect. Whilst the remnants of the defeated and exiled Communist Army, 
routed by the Greek Nationalist Forces in the grim struggle of 1946-49, 
watched intently the political duel from the borders of Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
and Albania, the Reds inside Greece, guided by the crypto-Communist 
Party, E.D.A., were content to “play if cool”, but with a maximum of 
non-violent agitation. In a word, the time was not ripe for a new, all-out 
physical assault to seize power, and obviously the right and only policy in 
the interval was: to back the man who had ousted the government of 
Constantine Karamanlis, which they regarded as “Fascist and reactionary”. 


The crisis came to Greece at the worst possible time: when this much 
tried State was busily rebuilding and re-adjusting her economy to raise 
the standard of living of the people to a level they had never previously 
enjoyed, not a high level perhaps compared with that of the most advanced 
European countries, but one which at least would ensure an adequate 
degree of nurture, decent living conditions, and ample leisure. It came when 
tourism was recovering encouragingly from the serious setback caused by 
the Cyprus troubles, and when Turkey was making new threats of military 
intervention to enforce her imagined “‘rights’’ under the discredited Zurich 
and London agreements; and it erupted at a time when the Greek people, 
after a decade of unprecedented political and financial stability, were 
hoping not unreasonably that most of the old petty rancour and dissensions 
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among the politicians were a thing of the past. Giving credit where such 
is plainly due, Mr. Karamanlis, a man of dynamic drive though no 
politician, had laid the solid foundations of the New Greece, which had 
become associated -with the Common Market, and Mr. Papandreou, in 
spite of much unwarranted criticism from his opponents, applied himself 
with vigour to carrying on and even improving the good work. 
. Ironically enough, the generous social measures he introduced, including a 
better deal for the farmers and priority for the new flats being built to re- 
house the Asia Minor and other refugees who had been living in wretched 
shanties for years, were not spared from criticism by that section of the 
Opposition Press which regarded him as “a demagogue”, instead of the 
great Liberal statesman that he undoubtedly is. Whatever his faults, 
Churchill considered him as being “head and shoulders above all his 
contemporaries”. 


Plainly, responsibility rested heavily on the shoulders of those who had 
precipitated the upheaval, and, even more, on those who were prepared 
to prolong the crisis, after a stern warning by Greece’s expert economists 
of the consequences to the country. On the facts, the informed and 
dispassionate observer of the Greek scene must surely fix responsibility for 
prolongation of the tension and stalemate on the young King and his 
advisers — the Athanasiades-Novas junta of “Palace traitors,” as Mr. 
Papandreou had dubbed them. For, after sixteen days of crisis and street 
demonstrations, including a general strike, the Premier who had taken over 
the Government without the support of either the people or the Centre 
Union Party, excepting the ambitious place seekers, refused to resign, on 
July 31, when he failed to obtain a quorum in Parliament. He insisted 
that the Government had not fallen, and that he was still in power until 
defeated by a “No confidence” vote. Defeat, however, was finally conceded 
after a stormy session on August 4, the voting being 167 - 131. 


Considering the very unconstitutional start of his Cabinet, and the dire 
dangers the country was facing, the situation was without precedent in 
Greece, and could not have had a parallel in the history of any other 
civilised country. During the crucial days up to this point, the King could 
hardly be said to have shown an appropriate awareness of the gravity of 
the national dilemma by his flitting to and from Corfu, where his wife, 
the Queen-Mother, and other royal relatives, were staying. Mixing a gay 
Mediterranean holiday with the acute Athenian political drama certainly 
did not confirm Mr, Papandreou’s generous remark to one interviewer: 
“I like Constantine; for his age he is surprisingly mature.” The truth is 
that the present young monarch, no more than his late father and his 
uncle, George II, does not match up to the mental astuteness and political 
acumen of even the average educated Greek, and underlines the constant 
risks and hazards attendant on Greece allowing herself to be ruled, even in 
a limited sense, by persons of non-Hellenic stock. The latest crisis arose, in 
no small way, because of the instinctive fear of the King that the Throne was 
in danger as a result of the discovery of an alleged society of Left-wing 
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officers in the Army called Aspida (the Shield). The King is nominally 
C-in-C of the Greek Army which, although ostensibly pro-Royalist since 
the frightful outrages of the Communists in the 1946-49 ordeal, is just 
as Republican and Liberal at heart as the Centre Union Party and Mr. 
Papandreou himself. But in recent years, with the shadow of Communism 
never totally absent from the Greek political landscape, the Throne has 
naturally represented the focal point of national patriotic sentiment, and 
‘the younger generation of Greeks has shown a genuine disposition to take 
the young King and Queen to their hearts, Yet, in his defiance of a 
Greek Premier of such calibre and prestige as Mr. Papandreou, who had 
requested that Mr. Peter Garafoulias, the Minister of Defence, be dismissed, 
and a purge of Right-wing officers be carried out — the Liberal leader had 
stated that an investigation had been made into the Aspida affair, and 
certain officers punished — Constantine, as seen by most foreign Press 
commentators, had greatly exceeded the bounds of discretion, and himself 
dealt a severe blow at a dynasty that has always been precariously based. 
The London Times, traditionally reluctant to challenge royal privilege any- 
where, and making the comment that Mr. Papandreou seemed to have been 
outmanoeuvred, added: “It was a bold — some would say even a rash — 
act for a young King to move so swiftly and decisively.” The Guardian, 
whose leaders during the Cyprus Emergency were often neither inspiring 
nor realistic — unlike Mr. Gladstone, this formerly great Liberal newspaper 
was always disposed to see as much virtue in the Turks as in the Greeks — 
was on this occasion right on the target. “For more than a year,” said 
the paper, “Greece has had good stable government under a Prime 
Minister, Mr. Papandreou, elected by popular vote. The decision of King 
Constantine and his advisers to dismiss him was an act of political folly 
from which the Greek monarchy may find it hard to recover... Greek 
politics are balanced so delicately that a drastic upset of the kind is bound 
to have the most disruptive effect on the country. The monarchy itself 
is not such an established and venerated institution that it can easily afford 
to take unpopular decisions.” The European Press generally took much the 
same view, and, of course, it was all so much a stressing of the obvious. 
The substitution of Mr. Athanasiades-Novas, the former Speaker of the 
Centre Union, for Mr. Papandreou was, in the manner of its operation, as 
contemptuous for the aged Greek Premier as it was adroit and uncon- 
stitutional. Moreover, three letters which the King sent to Papandreou 
while the crisis was brewing were couched in terms which could only be 
described as audacious, if not indeed impudent. One letter accused the 
Premier of encouraging and supporting the Central Intelligence Agency, 
under the direct control of the Prime Minister, of intervening in the 
Aspida inquiry. “I appeal to you,” wrote Constantine, “to stop at once 
all activity tending to violate the fundamental principles of our regime, 
creating a public upheaval, and shaking the feeling of security of our 
citizens . . . I know well that the warnings and threats against my person, 
so reminiscent of blackmail, originated from sources very closely connected 
with you. I call on you to denounce publicly the slanderous campaign 
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against me, and to take immediate and effective action to break up all 
attempts to organise mob manifestations or revolts, now under preparation 
under one pretext or another, which would aim at subjugation of the 
people, the suppression of the people’s sovereignty, and of individual 
liberties.” In the light of the stark realities of Greek politics and history, 
this was the minnow attacking the whale with a vengeance; who was 
defending the liberties of the Greek people — the seasoned, idealist Liberal 
Statesman, born of the Greek soil, or the young King of German descent, 
recently come to the Throne? The text and tone of the letters left no 
doubt in the minds of the great majority of the population that the letters 
were inspired for the most part by Constantine’s advisers, “the Palace 
Party.” It is true that for some time a section of the Press had been 
critical of the King, but in the circumstances this was inevitable, and could 
not be blamed on Mr. Papandreou. The writer recalls an interview at the 
veteran Centre Union leader’s home at Kastri before he came to power, 
and we were discussing the Greek Royal Family. I had mentioned the 
lavish dowry, £107,000, bestowed by the Karamanlis Government on 
Princess Sophia, on the occasion of her marriage to Don Juan Carlos, 
of Spain, and about which there had been considerable criticism in 
Parliament. As there had also been widespread adverse comment in the 
foreign Press, keeping in view the great amount of dire poverty in Greece, 
T thought that he might care to make some comment. Would not such a 
large sum of money, given gratuitously to a Princess of German blood, do 
more to advance Communism in Greece than any other conceivable act, 
seeing that a poor native Greek girl receives, from the Queen, a dowry 
of only about £12 on her marriage? Mr. Papandreou merely replied: 
“There is no question of the regime. The people have decided.” A 
necessarily guarded retort, but there was no touch of bitterness, though he 
may have held other views. Since the crisis erupted he has said frankly, 
“I like King Constantine. I do not think that what has happened will 
- affect our future relations.” As to that, much will depend on future events. 
- Mr. Papandreou, however, is not likely to forget the brusque manner in 
which he was deposed as Prime Minister, after the King had refused to 
sign the decree appointing him as Defence Minister. It was a ‘‘cold and 
stiff exchange” at the Palace, he related afterwards. “I offered my resigna- 
‘tion aš a matter of course,” he said, as he moved towards the door. “I 
will put it in writing tomorrow.” At that Constantine retorted, “Your 
word is good enough for me; you have resigned as from now.” No sooner 
was Papandreou out of the room than the King sent for George 
Athanasiadis-Novas, waiting in the wings, and had him sworn in as the 
new Premier. Mr. Papandreou said it was not true that he had actually 
resigned; he had been forced to do so. “I told the King,” he said, ‘ ‘In 
a democracy the King reigns, but the people rule; the King advises, but 
the Government decides,’ ” 
At a subsequent Press Conference, attended by 100 foreign 
correspondents, in the Hotel Grand Bretagne, Papandreou first posed the 
question, “What would have been the reaction in England if the Queen 
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had disagreed with Mr. Wilson, and called upon a Labour deputy to divide 
the party by appointing him as Prime Minister?” Answering questions, 
he said the suggestion that he wanted to take over the Defence Ministry 
in order to cover up the alleged involvement of his son, Professor Andreas 
Papandreou, in the case was foolish. If that had been his idea, he would 
have preferred not to resign, but appoint a friend to the post, rather than 
resign and let his enemies take over the Defence Ministry. Then the veteran 
Liberal statesman, frequently referred to as Greece’s greatest leader since 
the illustrious Eleutherios Venizelos — “‘the Maker of Modern Greece” — 
dealt possibly the heaviest blow against those of his critics who had alleged 
that he was promoting Communist influence in the Army, and that his 
policy of greater freedom for the people was undermining the authority 
of the security forces. Recent history, he stated, proved not that he was 
running with the Communists, but that he was he most implacable 
opponent of Communism. In 1944 he headed the Government which 
crushed the rebellion, and as leader of the Centre Union he had brought 
down the strength of EDA, the Communist Party, from 24 per cent, under 
the Karamanlis Government, to 12 per cent at the last elections in February 
last year. He predicted a further fall for EDA if new elections were held. 
The Centre Union employed democratic methods to achieve its aims of 
social democracy; the Right wing preferred the method of repression and 
injustice. 

Since The Times Athens correspondent, in an article appearing on July 
27, saw fit to make the remarkable comment, “‘It is difficult to alienate the 
present crisis from the disappointing record of the Papandreou Administra- 
tion between February 1964 and July 1965,” I think it important to quote 
an authoritative view on the trend of the Greek economy during the relevant 
period. Mr. George Mavros, Governor of the National Bank of Greece, 
in his report to the General Meeting of Shareholders on April 30, said: 
“Last year was one of rapid progress in all sectors of economic activity. 
Production and incomes, as well as investment, rose at a considerably faster 
rate. The achievements are particularly notable if it is borne in mind 
that during the past year the Greek economy was operating under 
psychologically abnormal conditions owing to the Cyprus crisis. The 
course of the year illustrates the dynamic quality of the economy and its 
ability to withstand severe and unusual disturbances. In 1964 the rise in 
national incomes, at constant prices, amounted to 8.5 per cent, compared 
with 8.9 in 1963. That this high growth rate was maintained in 1964 is 
an achievement largely due to the prevailing policy of improving the - 
incomes of the lower income groups, especially farmers. The increase of 
nearly 8 per cent in agricultural output, compared with 9.3 per cent in 
1963, is particularly noteworthy, bearing in mind the poor olive crop. Of 
still greater importance, however, is the more rapid increase in manu- 
facturing activity, especially industrial production. Income from this 
section, at constant prices, rose by over 10 per cent, against 7.9 per cent 
in 1963.” The suggestion that Mr. Papandreou’s “applied demagogy” has 
destroyed economic stability, and is leading to inflation, is not borne out 
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by these facts. The forecast of “experts” that domestic prices would soar 


in the autumn, due to the supposed exhaustion of foreign exchange 
reserves, has yet to be proved accurate. The Greek people will be the 


. best judges of this. 


In the final analysis and apportionment of blame for the crisis, whatever 
the damage to the economy, one would say that, on balance, the main 
responsibility without a doubt rests with the ill-starred government of Mr. 
Athanasiades-Novas, who, after all, had the mental maturity and political 
experience. that the King lacked. But whilst the defaulting politicians — 
it is worth noting that neither Mr. Stephan Stephanopoulos, the deputy 
Premier and a former Foreign Secretary, nor Mr. Spyros Markezenis, 


- leader of the Progressive Party, accepted the invitation to join the junta 


—- may merely pass into political obscurity, the foolhardy behaviour of 
Constantine from the beginning till the end of this testing period, and in 
the days preceding it, cannot fail to have a determining influence on the 


‘destiny of the shaky Throne of Greece. One of the worst effects of his 


attitude has been to further polarise the country between Right and Left, 
though it is most unlikely that the Centre Union as a whole will wish to 


- align the party in any way with the Communists. One would have thought 


that the young King’s father, Paul, would have given his son better advice, 
being aware of the fate of so many of Greece’s previous crowned heads 


‘who had meddled in politics. King Paul was no “philosopher-king,” though 


a few over-enthusiastic Palace devotees were pleased to call him such, 
but he must certainly have profited from the lessons to be learned from 
the chequered reign of his brother, George II, thrice exiled. In 1924, 
not long after he had ascended the throne, George II was implicated in a 
plot of royalist Generals who tried to overthrow the Government, strongly 
Republican in sentiment. He was exiled, and a Republic proclaimed. On 
this occasion about 11 years were spent away, mostly in London. It was 


said, with startling truth, that this very uncouth King of the Hellenes put 
_ dynasty before democracy. “He would fight for the Crown whatever the 


consequences to the country,” was the comment of one London newspaper 
at this time. An illuminating insight into the character of this uncle of 
young Constantine was given by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Settlement Commission of the League of Nations, who 
visited Athens after the influx of refugees from Asia Minor, following the 
disastrous war with the Turks. “Naturally I talked to the King about 
the refugee position,” said Mr. Morgenthau in his book “An International 
Drama”. “He seemed little interested in the frightful position of the 
refugees. His concern was chiefly about their political activities. It was 
really pathetic to see how little he realised his inadequacy to meet such a 
situation. A week later I had a longer conversation with King George, 
but his thoughts were altogether of himself and his dynasty. He said he was 
afraid the Royalist party would criticise him if he visited the refugee 
settlements. Why they should do so I could not imagine. George’s attitude 
was part of his mistaken policy, as he acted not as the disinterested head 
of the State, but as the leader of a political group within the State. Exactly 
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the same attitude had cost Constantine his throne. Within a month George 
had paid the same price”. Strange how history repeats itself! Yes, the 
present young Constantine’s grandfather had pitted his authority against 
that of the great patriot, Venizelos, who opposed his scheming to assist 
the Central Powers in the first world war, Constantine being married to the 
Kaiser’s sister. He lost! 

' Jn recent years, the popularity of the Greek throne has been waning, 
and with a live Communist propaganda service at work, the mass of the 
people are being made to realise that monarchy is an extremely costly 
anachronism. Despite the fact that the Greek population suffered 
indescribable hardships and starvation in the last war, and experienced 
acute poverty afterwards, it was disclosed in the financial budget published 
by the exiled Greek Government in Cairo in February 1944 that the annual 
emoluments of King George II, who later occupied one of three royal 
suites at Claridge’s Hotel, in London, was £53,210. Officially, it was stated 
that part of this was allocated to other members of the Royal Family and 
to expenses of the Court, but more than half went to the King. Today the 
King has a Civil List of £202,000, with an allowance of £30,000 for the 
Crown Princess. When a State allowance of £30,000 was proposed for 
the Queen-Mother, Frederika, last year, such was the Press outcry against 
her that it was later reported that she had declined the offer. In a poor 
country like Greece, it is undeniable that the immense burden of royalty 
is, to say the least, an affront to the Greek sense of justice and decency. 
Could Socrates return to Modern Athens, he would surely marvel at the 
mentality of some of his countrymen and their pathetic homage to kings 
not of the native soil. This prompts a relevant question as to why no effort 
has been made to found a really Greek dynasty, the opportunity having 
presented when Constantine was looking round for a bride? There are at 
present no Greek “royals” of Hellenic blood except Princess Aspasia, the 
widow of King Alexander, who died from a monkey bite, and her daughter, 
Princess Alexandra. Aspasia was the daughter of Colonel Manos, an 
officer in the first world war, of whom Sir Compton Mackenzie makes 
mention in one of his books. It has been said that the Greeks would never 
tolerate being ruled by a Greek, and the assassination of Capo d’Istria, 
Corfiote President, at Nauplia, has often been cited as proof. But one 
hopes that the majority of Greeks have outgrown such petty prejudice, and 
would now look with favour upon a throne which could be regarded as 
even partly Hellenic — if royalty is to continue in Greece! Of late years 
there have been ominous references in the Press to “foreigners on the 
throne,” and during the recent crisis the voices have become more pro- 
nounced. 

With regard to the immediate political future, Mr. Papandreou, on his 
return to Athens on August 23, from what he described as his ‘‘earthquake 
reception” in Thessaly — crowds of 50,000 gave him a tremendous welcome 
in each of the towns of Volos and Larissa — not only predicted the early 
fall of the Tsirimokos Government, which was sworn in on August 20, 
but said that a General Election this year was inevitable, and that the 
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Centre Union would be returned in triumph. Although the Court had lent 
itself to being used as “a laboratory for manufacturing fraudulent govern- 
ments,” there was no intention of raising a “regime issue”. The Centre 
Union accepted a “crowned democracy,” but there must be an end to the 
meddling of the Palace in politics. The veteran statesman disclosed that 
‘the economic oligarchy” was one of the factors at the root of the plot 
which drove him to resign. ; 
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AFRICAN IMAGE 


by J. F. Lipscomb 


HE wind of change has blown European domination out of every 
former colonial territory in Africa south of the Sahara and north of 
the Zambesi. Now the destiny of all those African peoples who 
inhabit this vast area rests in the hands of African leadership. These 
leaders are finding that even if all the keys have, apparently, been handed 
over by the European administrators whom they have replaced they are 
still unable to unlock all the secrets of stable and progressive government. 


Sir Ivor Jennings once pointed out that “Nobody can transfer power, 
except in the purely legal sense. What is transferred is legal authority, 
and legal authority does not necessarily confer power. If a group of . 
nationalists have legal authority to govern, it does not follow that they 
have either the power or the capacity to govern.” 


The truth of this statement has been clearly demonstrated over the last 
four years during which legal authority has been transferred in one African 
country after another. In some of them the transfer has been followed 
by murder, pillage, rape and terror, while in others which have not suffered 
so intensely the burden has still been unemployment, hunger and disillusion. 
In but few has stability of law and order been entirely maintained, and 
in still fewer has political advancement failed to produce economic re- 
cession amounting, in some cases, to economic chaos. 


In these circumstances it is not unreasonable to assume that there has 
been something faulty in the manner and timing of ‘transfer, and many of 
us who have lived our lives in Africa would place the blame unhesitatingly 
on a few members of the governments of Great Britain and Belgium who 
either failed dismally to appreciate the complexity of the African situation 
with which they were dealing, particularly on the economic front, or who 
were, more probably, just indifferent to the consequences of precipitate 
political action and cynically chose to disregard the certain aftermath of 
human misery. 


Until 1959 the British Government’s timetable for the transfer of 
authority in East Africa was based on a transitional period of from ten to 
fifteen years. If those members of the British Government concerned with 
African policy had been big enough statesmen to recognise the realities of 
transfer and had stuck to this timetable and obtained the concurrence of 
the Belgian Government to it, the deaths and sufferings of thousands of 
innocent people would have been averted, and the future of Africa would 
be far more promising than it is today. Undoubtedly the historians of the 
future will be highly critical of the MacMillan cabinet of 1959. 
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Their excuse is, of course, that ‘nationalism had become so rampant 
. that the pace could not be checked. This excuse is highly debatable, but 
it does raise the question of the responsibility of the press for what has 
happened. It must be very doubtful whether African nationalism in the 
Congo, in West Africa and in the British colonial territories of East and 
Central Africa, would have become so apparently irresistible if it had not 
been played up by the world press — not least the British press — and if 
the press had not been so generally careless of the economic issues involved. 
Economic issues are pigeons which invariably come home to roost in the 
end and in the African handover they were studiously ignored. It is easy 
to understand how African nationalists could themselves be blinded to 
economic realities by their own emotions and to forgive them their blind- 
ness. It is not easy to forgive those who should have been able to foresee 
the empty belly consequences of the movements they fostered and forced. 


_ While the economic factor is of fundamental importance and could have 
been eased in its incidence if more time had been allowed, there is still 
another factor in which time is also a vital element. It is time in relation 
to human evolution and the development of races. The emotions of the 
African peoples are running high and it is on such occasions that the 
inherited temper of peoples is inclined to impose itself on the solutions their 
leaders apply to their problems. The multitudinous races of Africa are at 
long last emerging out of the age-old obscurity from which they have never 
been able to raise themselves by themselves. They have been taught to 
raise themselves by Europeans. This is the debt they owe to colonialism. 
For the first time in history they are taking their places as equals in the 
world and are producing some individuals who can worthily hold their 
places in it. But as yet there are not many of them capable of doing so, 
and it will take more than one generation to produce all who are needed. 
A few exceptional individuals can never be enough and there can be no 
crash programme in racial evolution. Nature isn’t made that way. 


The cultural and material achievements of races are not due to the 
sudden emergence of superior or suddenly emancipated human beings but 
tather to the methodical application of skills and techniques inherited from 
those who have preceded the men who bring them to fruition. This is a 
hard lesson for Africans to appreciate but it is the truth, and if they are 
to be successful they must learn to pay as much attention to the facts 
they do not want to face as to the facts that appeal to them. None of the 
old civilisations which enriched the ancient world and founded our modern 
cultures, and none of our modern technical achievements, sprang fully 
matured into life. All are, and always have been, the cumulative result 
of painstaking efforts spread over generations. The present African 
leaders may succeed in setting their peoples along the road towards cultural 
and material achievements. They will never see them fulfilled in their own 
lifetimes. 

It is worth remembering that ever since the dawn of history or, to be 
more exact, since the dawn of exploration by the more advanced races of 
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the world, the words ‘slave’ and ‘African’ have been almost synonymous. 
This is a psychological heritage that is hardly likely to have been eradicated 
in the century or less since the peoples of western Europe and their 
relatives in other parts of the world combined to put an end to slavery. 
Hereditarily formed instincts can persist in humans just as they undoubtedly 
persist in certain species of insects and animals. You have only to watch 
a sheepdog puppy at play to appreciate that fact. 


The slave complex still lies at the root of the being of many Africans 
who, throughout the centuries, have either been the victims of outsiders 
or have been the slaves of tyrants risen from among themselves, precursors 
of the current fashion in African dictators and wholesale intimidation. 
This is an inheritance that takes a lot of living down, or breeding out, 
and it has not been eradicated in the term of only the two or three 
generations that have elapsed since the dark shadow of slavery was lifted 
from Africa. 


However, the clock cannot be put back, nor can the vital time that 
was needed be recovered, and the problem now is how best to help those 
who have been handed a packet of trouble by their erstwhile masters. 
The governments which shed this legacy can assist financially but other- 
wise can exert but little influence. This disability does not extend to the 
press. The press could help a great deal by creating a fair image of the 
new Africa and it is pertinent to question whether, in fact, it is doing sv. 
It is all too easy for correspondents to point out weaknesses in the new 
regimes and to colour reports with an eye to sensations for their readers, 
but it is not always helpful to Africa. The African image, as presented 
to the British people, has been transformed from what it was a few years 
ago. But both the old image and the new image incline to be travesties 
of the truth. Then the African peoples were frequently portrayed as 
pleasant, simple beings variously exploited by settlers, by capitalists of 
various brands, and by something rather vague called ‘colonialism’. As 
such they were worthy of sympathy while the settlers, capitalists and 
others were to be condemned. That image has now been altered, partly 
by Mau Mau, by the Congo and by news items in the press and on 
television emphasising battle, murder and famine. There has also been 
the impact of the appearance on television of sundry African politicians 
whose attitudes and utterances have got under the skin of the great British 
public and irritated it profoundly, perhaps with reason. The result is sheer 
boredom at the tumults, disagreements and apparent callousness of the 
African personality, and a feeling that those concerned are best left to 
stew in their own juice. Public disinterest in Britain in any African 
affairs that are not topically sensational could hardly be greater. 


What is now required is the gradual creation of a new image which 
will differentiate sharply between those leaders who by character, educa- 
tion and inclination have divested themselves of the slave complex and 
those who are reverting to it. If the newly independent countries of East 
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and Central Africa are to recover economic stability and make progress 
towards better standards of living for their peoples, they and their rulers 
must be helped towards self-assurance and gradually be relieved of feeling 
that they need to present to the world a personality aggressively African 
that is, in fact, a caricature. 


- We are faced with a paradox. The leaders of the new African nations 
claim, quite correctly, that they have cast out colonialism. But they are 
beginning to realise that the heaviest burdens they carry in their new task 
are those which arise from the premature withdrawal of colonialism. A 
healthier and much more hopeful situation would be created if the African 
leaders and peoples, and also the world at large, could be brought to 
recognise that the blame for current troubles in so many African countries 
lies not with old time colonialism but with those who did not allow the 
job to be completed. After the last war colonialism was never a static 
system. It always provided a path to eventual independence and was hard 
at work paving that path with sound stepping stones. Even the presence 
of white settlement, as in Kenya, in no way blocked the path provided 
that its vital economic contribution and its consequent right to fair 
recognition could have been adequately admitted. I speak with full 
knowledge and assurance on this point. 


The danger now is that disruption, whether in the Congo or in Kenya 
or anywhere else, will be allowed to fester and that measures to deal with 
it will be taken piecemeal just in the same way as half a continent was 
pushed piecemeal into independence. In that case the chances of Africa 
fulfilling the promise of her natural resources, human and material, are 
slim indeed and many of her peoples will be faced for ever with the 
grinding poverty that already afflicts so much of Asia. We whose hearts 
are still in Africa are fearful that this is what will happen. It need not 


happen. 
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INTEGRATION AND INTIMIDATION 
by Molly Mortimer 


MERICANS face advantage and disadvantage over Europeans in 

dealing with Africans. Born and bred with negroes, they are aware 

and adjusted one way or another to co-existence. But the black, like 
the white, North American is basically an immigrant. Whether by force 
or choice the cultures of their forebears are rejected and life is geared to 
assimilation. Whether or not the extreme racial hybridism of Hawaii, 
created by American colonialism is the ideal, it is the direction, Americans 
therefore, find it generally very hard to comprehend the African within his 
own culture; or the indigenous society which wishes to take only enough 
from the West to live in the modern world; the African, in fact, who has 
a taste for cocacola but not for cocacolonisation. 


There is a curious ambivalence in the American attitude. For although 
he fundamentally feels that the African should choose the American way 
of life, there is somewhere a feeling that British oppression has stopped 
this. Because of this, though the African may in his eyes be more back- 
ward than the American negro, he is more readily accepted. Property 
owners will sometimes object less to Africans in their neighbourhood than 
to their own local black population. One of the favourite sports of 
enterprising black Americans is to don the dignified robes of West Africans 
and gain entrance to white houses which would not dream of inviting 
a local. negro to dine. 


The urgent need to Americanise covers all races — Irish, Jew, Italian, 
Puerto Rican — for the 1940 census still showed that over 12 million 
Americans were foreign born and over 23 million had foreign parents. 
But the obvious and obstinate unlikeness of the negro, despite westernisa- 
tion, has remained, especially in the South. The increasing incursion of 
liberal and leftwing students and negroes from the North, is not at present 
helpful. 


The South is still a very much ‘under-developed’ country to the north, 
which is pouring industrial capital into its rural poverty. The fact that 
some profit from this returns north does not help to obliterate the long 
memory that this poverty came from ten years northern control after the 
Civil War; or the memory of negroes as northern tools, virtually forced 
to vote, illiterate or not. Whites, virtually disenfranchised (anyone who 
had supported Confederacy) naturally saw only puppet governments 
peopled by slaves and traitors. Their feelings are often anti-northern; 
not anti-negro. Southerners, far more homogenous in make up (less than 
one percent of immigrants in 1940) have not the urgent need for 
Americanisation reflected in the great papers and mass media of the 
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North. These depict as only American publicity can, the missionary move 
to re-educate the South. For summer 1965, Dr. Martin Luther King 
organised over 1,000 white professors and students to assist in Com- 
munity organisation and political Education (SCOPE) in seven Southern 
State. They stay in the homes of local negroes and work with their 
leaders. Many of the SCOPE units have been established on the campus 
of Northern Colleges which assume responsibility for their volunteers in 
particular southern areas. Some colleges are sending down economic 
research teams to tell the South how to speed up their development. Dr. 
King has announced his hope to show that enemies of Civil Rights are 
also the enemies of Social Welfare. 


While peaceful penetration is hoped for by administration and volunteers 
alike, the spread of the Armed Deacons for Defence, a Louisianna negro 
organisation, is ominous. Some of the Northern bodies like CORE have 
tacitly approved, seeing it as a useful factor in negotiation; Deacon leaders 
insist their arms are for self-defence only. Farm negroes, like whites, are 
accustomed to bearing shotguns; but an armed organisation can lead to 

armed camps and undo much of the present good reconciliation work. 


The Southern State, like South Africa, gets a bad press. It is rarely 
emphasised that 19 States in fact have laws against inter-racial marriage. 
Georgia, one of the much criticised Deep South States, has eight negroes 
in the legislature (second highest in the United States, after Michigan) and 
two Senators. The denial of the right to vote, so often quoted as negro 
discrimination, applies equally to the illiterate Mexicans of Texas, to 
Puerto Ricans in New York and to many ‘Red Indians. Civil Rights 
Workers, whose marches curiously resemble those of the CND, aie often 
arrested by negro police in the South, an achievement not yet reached in 
the UK. The large numbers thrown into gaol, according to the local 
newspapers, might raise a South African eyebrow. (Mass arrests in Jackson 
and Milwaukee were described by the Albany papers in June, for instance). 
The saddest note was the encouragement by civil rights workers of 29 negro 
youths to burn down their school. They were told they could now go to 
a white school. The moderate negro, the majority, as in Africa, is now 
beginning to suffer from the violence of his own leaders. 


In the past, it has been easy for the northern states of the USA to point 
the way; their negroes were few and educated. Today, increasing numbers, 
increasing integration, is increasing irritation. It would be hard to pick 
up a paper without an article on housing and education clash. One 
journalist described his night trip with a police patrol which does not 
hesitate to pick up any negro on sight and demand his business. 


Those who prophecy inevitable and increasing violence because of 
separate development in South Africa would do well to look at the 
American scene, where increasing integration appears to produce precisely 
the same effect. The division between public rights and private preference 
is in no wise narrowed by forced application of the one against the other, 
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either in politics or education. The tragedy of Los Angeles pinpoints this 
as well as poverty. 

Law is not concerned with the hearts of men, but with human dignity. 

The law can give black Americans equality, education and economic 
aid: the three E’s of his advancement. But it cannot immediately change 
human beings. The American negro often lives in the impossible situation 
of egalitarian philosophy and unequal fact. His experience is totally at 
variance with the values he is taught to hold. His fellow sufferers, Mexican 
and Indian, have their own cultures to hold on to; he has not. White 
America, supporting African revolution as vicarious atonement for their 
attitudes nearer home, may come to realise that this is one powerful reason 
why the American way of life is not always as welcome as American 
money. The ‘shadowed livery of the burnished sun’ as Shakespeare knew 
is much greater than second class western citizenship. 
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THE ECONOMIC ADVANCES OF THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO 


by Gabriel Gersh 


VERYWHERE a favourite weapon of Communists is the alleged 

mistreatment of the American Negro by his Caucasian fellow citizens. 

According to the Communists, black slavery, under other forms, still 
exists in the United States, Abraham Lincoln never lived, and the American 
Civil War is: simply the invention of novelists. Certainly Communists do 
not say that this is the only war fought between two great groups of 
white men to free black men from slavery. 


In many parts of the world, many non-Communists and anti-Communists 
use the Communist line for a different purpose. They demonstrate their 
own moral superiority to Americans by pointing to occasional spectacular 
instances of mistreatment of American Negroes by their white fellow 
citizens. 

There is no doubt that in many American areas the Negro is denied the 
full freedoms and the unfettered exercise of rights that are properly his as 
an American citizen. There is no doubt that he is sometimes mistreated 
simply because he is a Negro. In one place he may be denied the right 
to work at a job of his choice. In another place he may be intimidated 
when he seeks to vote. In still another place he may find it difficult, or 
even impossible, to enter the school he prefers. All this is true and no 
American in his right mind would deny it. 


But critics of American race relations overlook two cla The one 
is that the Negro’s progress toward the status of first class citizen that 
once moved with slowness has for two decades been moving with great 
speed. 

The other factor in the Negro’s march toward a better day — one 
completely overlooked by many foreign critics of American race relations 
— is that in the enormously important field of material well-being the 
Negro family is rapidly coming into its own. Its position in this respect 
improves constantly and without opposition from any source. It is 
economically getting on a par with white families. 


To see where the Negro is going economically, let us see where 
he has been. Perhaps the classic study of the American Negro was done by 
the Swedish social scientist Gunnar Myrdal, entitled An American Dilemma, 
Based upon conditions prevailing in the 1930’s Myrdal revealed his deep 
concern about the marginal status of the Negro in American society. His 
concern derived partly from the conclusion that the Negro had failed to 
gain a secure foothold in the great industrial economy of the North while 
his position in southern agriculture was growing weaker. 


+ 
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By the calendar, only a quarter of a century separates the 1930’s from 
the early 1960’s. But by the indices of Negro economic progress, these 
periods are almost light-years apart. Let us note one specific example of 
the Negro’s improving economic position. 

Professor Henry A. Bullock, a Negro sociologist, directs graduate 
research at the all-Negro Texas Southern University in Houston, Texas. 
This rich, booming fantastically energetic and enterprising city of 
petroleum, shipping, cotton and other products, sometimes called the 
“American Ruhr” because of the great chemical complex rising there, is 
the South’s largest city, and one of America’s most prosperous cities. 
Is its prosperity, in terms of the sad Negro song of another day, “‘all for 
the white man and nothing for the black?” 


Professor Bullock answers these questions. His report is confined to 
Houston, but his conclusions are indicative of the Negro’s economic 
betterment throughout the South. 


Bullock estimates that Houston’s 156,000 Negroes spend $168 million 
a year. Constituting 21.2% of the city’s population, they account for 15% 
of its purchases. But they also save money. Their spending power is 
backed by a property investment of $45 million. 


How steeply are Negro incomes rising in Houston? There, Bullock 
notes, the median income of the Negro household in 1940 was $2,900. 
Today it is $4,016. The relatively high income of these families derives 
from the fact that they often contain more than one wage earner; indeed 
one family in three gets a second paycheck, 


(Parenthetically, let us note this. There is now an immense group of 
the “new rich” in the United States. But they are not nouveaux riches. 
They do not count their money. They are families, white and Negro, 
containing multiple wage earners. The father may be a highly-paid 
automobile worker, his daughter a well-paid secretary, his wife a part-time 
worker. The combined incomes of such families may range from $7,500 
to $25,000 a year.) 


Negroes once suffered economically in the South, not because of their 
colour, but because of their principal occupation. They were largely 
agricultural workers. But as they have abandoned low-pay farm work for 
relatively high-pay industrial jobs, Negro incomes in Houston, for example, 
have risen sharply. During the period from 1900 to 1955, the Negro 
population of Texas increased 58%. But as they left the farms for the 
cities, tha urban Negro population of Texas quadrupled, and in the cities 
they got better jobs than they ever had before. In 1940, only 2.9% of 
Houston’s Negroes were in the professions. Today the figure is 5.2%, 
of which almost half are teachers. So, too, there is a small but growing 
number of Negro chemists, engineers and technicians employed by Texas 
manufacturers. 


Houston’s Negroes do-not spend their money in precisely the same way that 
the city’s whites spend their incomes. They spend more for housing (mostly 
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in the form of rent) than the whites. But they spend less for automobiles 
and clothing than whites. They are, however, enthusiastic buyers of house- 
hold appliances, and thus aspire to have the same standards of household 
comfort as the whites. Among Houston Negroes 40.6% own vacuum 
cleaners, 37.6% own television sets, and 85.6%, own electric refrigerators. 
Houston has a long, hot summer, marked by high temperatures and great 
humidity. Negroes — again seeking the same comfort standards as whites 
— are largely buyers of air-conditioning. 

It must not be concluded from this that Houston Negroes, intent upon 
comfort or even luxury, are spendthrift and debt-ridden. Quite the 
contrary. They are not only savers but their personal savings, proportion- 
ately, are double those of Houston families in general. 

The Negro who has relatively ample funds at his disposal so that he 
is not concerned merely with utilitarian purchases is by no means the 
counterpart of the legendary drunken sailor. But he is often moved by the 
flamboyant, the expensive, even the extravagant item because he is 
frequently socially insecure in American society. Many whites are also 
socially insecure. But they are sometimes saved from spectacular 
demonstrations of their insecurity simply because they do not stand out 
from the mass of their fellows. The socially insecure Negro, however, is 
not spared this because his colour makes him instantly distinguishable. 
Naturally, therefore, he often attempts to assert, if not his social equality. - 
with the dominant whites, his economic equality with them and he 
frequently does this through the traditional way of ‘‘conspicuous con- 
sumption”. 

The arch symbol of success among many whites is possession of a 
Cadillac automobile. It is a symbol the more potent because it is glittering 
while its mobility brings to its insecure driver what may be called 
perambulating prestige. This being the case, it is not surprising that ever 
larger numbers of Negroes are buyers of the expensive Cadillac. Sometimes 
— such is the power of the symbol — several men may pool their resources, 
buy a Cadillac together, and share it in common while gaining individual 
prestige from even fractional ownership of it. 

If we turn from the roaring city of Houston, Texas to Atlanta, Georgia, 
the capital of a heavily concentrated Negro population, we find that the 
economic progress of the Negro has been just as sweeping. Atlanta is a 
prosperous distribution centre for a large area of the southeast United 
States. In the 1920’s it was the national headquarters of the viciously anti- 
Negro (also anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic) Ku Klux Klan, and remains the 
capital of a highly race-conscious state whose legislature has vowed eternal 
opposition to all forms of de-segregation. One might expect, then, to find 
Atlanta’s 185,000 Negroes living in a condition approaching slavery. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Indeed, Atlanta has, from one aspect, no peer in the life of the American 
Negro. He lives there within the confines of a segregated society. He is 
encompassed by prohibitions. written, unwritten and unwritable. Yet 
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Atlanta Negroes have achieved an extraordinary economic progress that 
refiects favourably upon their tenacity, managerial capacities and organisa- 
tional abilities. Their Wall Street'is Auburn Avenue. 


It is not a prepossessing street, with its small, nondescript, often shabby 
buildings that house taverns, eating places, barbershops, grocery stores. 
But here exist the banking and insurance companies that make it possible 
for Atlanta’s Negro businessmen to claim for Auburn Avenue the title 
of being the world’s richest Negro Street. Their claim is based upon such 
institutions as these: 


The Atlanta Life Insurance Company. With assets of $40 million, it 
leads American Negro stock companies. The Citizen’s Trust Company. 
This Negro bank, member of the Federal Reserve System, has assets of 
$7 million. The Atlanta World. It is the nation’s only daily Negro news- 
paper. The Mutual Federal Savings and Loan Association. Its assets of 
$11 million qualify it as the largest institution of its kind south of 
Washington, 


Relatively near Atlanta is the medium-sized tobacco manufacturing city 
of Durham, North Carolina. It is another important centre of Negro 
business. In the forefront is the Negro-founded, Negro-owned, Negro-run 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company. Its assets of $50 million 

rank it as “big business” in a country of big business. 


Large Negro life insurance companies are, as we have noted, big 
business. They are also evidence of the complexity of White-Negro racial 
relations, not only in the South, but also throughout the nation. Racial 
segregation often hurts the Negro economically. But sometimes segregation 
works for him in reverse. Its effect is often to give him a position of 
monopoly free of the competition of the experienced, financially powerful 
white man. 


For a long time white insurance companies would not insure Negroes. 
Their mortality rate was high; their life expectancy was low; their family 
life was unstable. Indeed, it was once thought that the Negro would vanish 
from American life. In the 1890’s, the chief actuary of the Prudential Life 
Insurance Company announced, after studying health conditions, that 
insurance companies could ignore the question whether the Negro was an 
insurable risk. The question, he concluded, was academic. Tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, and other diseases within a relatively short time would 
reduce the Negro to the vanishing point. 


Defying these statistics, the Negro multiplied and flourished. Today, 
he accounts for about 10%, of the nation’s population, and while his life 
expectancy is not equal to that of the white man, the life expectancy of 
the Negro male is now 64 years. 


American Negroes have traditionally been concerned with assuring them- 
selves a fitting burial and have long paid dues to Negro “‘burial societies” 
for this purpose. Those who wanted life insurance could not, for the 
reasons noted, get it from white companies. Whereupon Negro companies 
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arose to satisfy this demand and, operating outside white competition, 
prospered in their monopoly. 

We have observed some examples of Negro progress in the race-conscious 
South. It remains to ask: What is the general economic position of the 
American Negro today? 

How much do Negroes “take in?” They now have an annual cash 
income after taxes of $15.25 billion. This represents a purchasing power 
almost equal to the value of the annual exports of the United States. It is 
more than five times as great as the total trade of 90 million Japanese, a 
highly industrialized, competent, technologically advanced group that must 
export or die. 

What about the Negro per capita income? Before the war it was $384. 
Now it is $1,070. 

What relationship does this bear to white income. Before the war, Negro 
income was 30% of white income. This percentage has now risen to 53%. 

The more the Negro’s income rises, the more he improves his living 
standard, But this is not all. He is becoming an investor on an impressive 
scale. It is estimated that American Negroes will henceforth invest more 
than $1 billion annually in securities. To share in this business, Jast year 
the country’s first Negro brokerage concern — Special Markets, Inc — 
opened in New York City. And now several white brokers employ Negro 
advisors to seek Negro patronage. 

The white man’s income is still larger than the Negro’s. But the economic 
gulf between them is narrowing. Although 48% of all white families have 
incomes below $4,000, 81% of all Negro families have incomes below 
$4,000, and 41% of Negro families have incomes of under $2,000. As 
against this, the Negro’s advance is heartening. White income has risen 
spectacularly since the last war. But here the Negro has achieved an 
amazing economic feat. He has not only managed to keep pace with the 
vaulting white income, but has narrowed the prewar percentage gap 
between white and Negro incomes by more than 20%. 

In the economic rise of the American Negro, there is no discernible 
pattern. Certainly no one “planned it that way”. The reasons for it are 
numerous and complex, and we can note only some of them here. 

Before the Civil War (1861-1865), white immigrants to the United 
States generally did not go south because they either detested slavery or 
refused to compete with slave labour. Afterwards, immigrants largely 
ignored the South because they did not want to compete with the cheap 
labour of the Negro freedman. Of the many effects of this on the South, 
the most obvious is that it left the area as the home of the largest racially 
homogeneous white bloc in the nation, most of whose members were of 
English, Irish, Scottish and Welsh descent. It also left the South a largely 
rural agricultural community, with most of its people, white and Negro, 
in low-income farm work, for the refusal of immigrants to go South 
deprived the area of the initiative and skills that enriched and diversified 
the economic life of other sections of the country. 
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During the booming years of the First World War, when European 
immigration to the United States was cut off, the industrial North was 
insatiably hungry for labour. This hunger was partially satisfied by the 
drawing off from the South of tens of thousands of Negroes who prospered 
during the war and stayed North afterwards. In the 1920’s their position 
became stronger when the United States almost barred immigration and 
thereby (unwittingly) protected the vulnerable Negro against the fierce 
competition of the immigrant. 

When, therefore, the Second World War brought again an insatiable 
demand for labour — the greater because few immigrants had come here 
for 30 years — Negroes prospered. Many of those in the North found 
work at high wages. Many of those in the South went North to higher 
wages from their low-income farm work, or left the farm for high wages 
in southern industries. 

Since the war the civilian economy has continued to boom and the 
Negro has prospered with it. During the last decade, while the number 
of employed rose from 47 to 64 million, the number of Negroes in non- 
farm employment increased from about 3 million to 5.5 million. 

The Negro has’ perhaps been the principal beneficiary of decreasing 
immigration to America. He has also benefited by the broad economic 
American progress that has created more jobs for more men, But, no 
less, he has profited from an awakening national conscience that has opened 
more avenues of work opportunity to him. 

The Negro needs more education not only to enable him to compete 
with the better educated white, but also to prepare him for technological 
jobs in a period of high technology. The education will come, and the jobs 
will follow. But this takes time. And vastly increased Negro income will 
follow upon the removal of masses of southern Negroes (as well as whites) 
from submarginal lands that scarcely afford them a wretched living and 
their placement in better paid industrial jobs. This movement has long 
been under way and is continuing. 


The Negro, we repeat, has not yet received full equality of status with 
the white American. He is, however, making great and constant gains 
in the field of civil rights, while, economically, he is one of the most 
prosperous men in the world. Thousands of Negro families live by 
luxurious standards. Millions of Negro families, their incomes ever rising, 
constitute the great and growing “Negro market” that is the target of every 
American manufacturer of consumers goods. 

If, as Communists and many non-Communists maintain, the American 
Negro is “dispossessed,” then he must be the only man who has ever been 
dispossessed in his own country clubs, on his own golf courses, on his 
own riding horses, in his own automobile, in his own bought-and-paid for 
house, and in his own multi-million dollar business institutions. He is also 
the world’s only dispossessed man who, after earning nearly $16 billion 
a year, invests $1 billion of it in the securities of the nation that ‘‘dis- 
possessed” him. 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 
by George. Soloveytchik 


HE second half of this year opened in a state of worry and 

- confusion almost everywhere. In Europe, in America, in Africa and 

. Asia there are difficulties, tension and uncertainties which have recently 
taken a turn for the worse. 

Economic and monetary troubles afflict both the strong and the weak 
`~ nations — developed or underdeveloped. Non-stop booms, uncontrollable 
overexpansion, inflation and balance of payments difficulties have become 
the rule of the day. At the same time some countries also suffer from - 
stagnation due to the shortage of development capital. All this is closely 
_ connected with political unrest and continuation of the cold war which in 

some instances has turned into real war. While at the moment actual 
fighting is confined to relatively few and rather remote places like Vietnam, 
the Dominican Republic, Yemen or the Congo, there is no shortage of 
military revolts and palace revolutions or personal and political conflicts of 
every variety. 

_ Suffice it-to mention in this context but a few of this summet’s events, 
slike the overthrow of Ben Bella in Algeria, the explosive situation in 

Rhodesia, the unhappy circumstances of Princess Beatrix’s engagement 

in the Netherlands, the prolonged government crisis in Belgium, the 

Common Market clash in Brussels, the strong criticism of President 
_ Johnson by some extremely vocal Americans and finally all the difficulties 
of Mr. Wilson and his government over here. These examples, which are 
‘as disparate as they are typical of local conditions, have this in common 
that they create an atmosphere of uneasiness and suspense. 

Despite Mr. Wilson’s declaration to the contrary, an election in this 
country may become unavoidable at almost any time. Who knows what 
would follow in its wake? There are a few elections pending elsewhere 
whose results may bring about deep changes in Europe. Will the 
politically much underrated Erhard manage to remain in power? Will 
the’ politically much overrated Willy Brandt succeed him and, if so, what 
will he do that will be different from the policy of the present uneasy 
coalition government in Bonn? 

In early December there will be a presidential election in France. Even 
before Deferre gave up his candidacy as the spokesman of a united Left — 
which refused to unite or to recognise him as such — general de Gaulle 
had no real rivals. The self-appointed candidates of the Left, the Right 
and the extreme Right were at no time taken seriously by anybody but 
themselves. In fact, the question has never been: will the general win? 
but will the general run? There has never been any real doubt that if 
de Gaulle chooses to be a candidate he is certain to be re-elected. The 
great uncertainty was and continues to be the question whether his doctors 
will permit him to carry the strains and burdens of office much longer. 
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The general makes a point of keeping silent about his intentions, But 
all available evidence seems to indicate that he is in excellent health and 
that at 75 he is as robust and vigorous as many a younger man. His 
travels at home and abroad; his speeches, broadcasts and press conferences 
all reveal that he is on top of his form and that he enjoys controversy as 
much as he has always done. With the present Common Market crisis, 
which may exercise a profound impact on the discontented and restive 
farmers of France, or again the looming clash over NATO, it would be 
completely contrary to de Gaulle’s character if he were voluntarily to 
withdraw from politics. 


However, the question of a successor sooner or later naturally occupies 
many minds both in France and elsewhere. Would the general pick his 
own man and have the power to install him and sustain him in office? In 
such a case would it be premier Pompidou or perhaps ex-premier Debré? 
And could Pinay, who is of exactly the same age as the general and who 
refuses to run against de Gaulle, be drafted if the general were not a 
candidate? Who else is there — Right, Left or Centre? As the general 
himself once observed, the trouble with selecting his successor will not be 
a shortage of willing candidates but a plethora of them. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. People here or in the U.S.A. who think that the wise thing 
to do is to “sit it out until de Gaulle has gone and that everything will 
be easier then, are making a profound mistake. Without him, France 
would not become an easier partner but a still more difficult one. 


The astonishing thing about the present Common Market crisis is not 
that it has occurred now but that so far there have been so few of them. 
Far more has been achieved in the economic streamlining and development 
of the European Economic Community — and much faster — than the 
founding fathers could ever have expected. Trade between members has 
been liberalised to the extent of some 70%, financial policy has been 
greatly harmonised, a team of competent and dedicated Eurocrats has 
been established in Brussels and, in fact, so much has been accomplished 
that “‘unscrambling” it all would be a practical impossibility. But of course 
there have been many difficulties from the start, some of which have been 
overcome while others have grown through endless postponement and too 
deep a conflict of national interest. 


One fundamental difficulty is the status of the Commission. Is it the 
master of the participating six governments or their servant, their 
instrument? There can be no doubt that Professor Hallstein is all too 
willing to assume the role of the former, whereas some of the participants 
refuse to see in him — and in his colleagues —- anything but the latter. 
Secondly, the supranational character of the institution, coupled with 
genuine total political integration, was agreed to be the concluding and 
crowning achievement of the Community and certainly not an objective to 
be casually attained somewhere halfway on the road to completion. 
Thirdly, the fact had been accepted, and re-indorsed in January 1962, 
that industrial liberalisation was not enough and that agricultural should 
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be likewise streamlined — the financing of farming products being put on 
a new and equitable basis not later than June 30th, 1965. 


To France the agricultural aspect of the Common Market is as vital 
as the industrial one is to Germany or to some of the other partners. So, 
quite logically, the general has been clamouring for a long time that this 
question should be settled at last and for good. Here it may be recalled 
in parenthesis that within EFTA Denmark is in much the same position and 
that her Foreign Minister, Haekkerup, is likewise insisting that agricultural 
.interests should be recognised to be as vital as the industrial ones. But, 
to revert to the Common Market clash, the pessimists believe that this is 
the end of the European Economic Community while the optimists are 
inclined to dismiss the present crisis as just an unpleasant episode on the 
long and tortuous road to final success. It certainly seems too early to 
bemoan the imminent demise of what is, after all, one of the West’s out- 
standing post-war achievements. But the split is serious enough to slow 
down further progress very considerably and, if there is a long standstill, 
to put in serious jeopardy some p the best results of eight years of con- 
` structive co-operation. 


There are some people in this country who believe that Great Britain 
can somehow benefit from the Common Market crisis — either by “pulling 
off” a quick deal with de Gaulle or by sneaking into the organisation while 
he is not looking. There is only one way of joining, and that is by signing 
the Rome Treaty with all its political and economic implications. This 
way was as open to Great Britain in 1963 as it is now. But nobody, 
however eminent, can expect to be elected to a club if he refuses to pay the 
entrance fee and annual subscription, and at the same time also refuses to 
abide by the club’s statutes after election. As to a “deal” with France, it 
is hard to see of what nature this could be. Moreover, the notion of a 
weakening of the European Economic Community being beneficial to this 
country is quite absurd. Great Britain cannot derive any benefit from the 
weakening or the clashing of interests of any western nations. On the 
contrary, their continued strength and prosperity is a condition of our own 
recovery. The present British government has enough troubles of its own 
to indulge in meddling in the troubles of others. 


Britain’s difficulties are sufficiently well-known to require reiteration 
here. The important fact is. that not one of them has been settled; not 
one of them has been handled adroitly or constructively or convincingly. 

Confidence in the Pound has not been restored, exports have not been 
sufficiently increased, imports have not been adequately cut down, the 
balance of payments gap has not been noticeably reduced and the promised 
stabilisation of wages and prices has degenerated into a macabre farce. 
Has this government any definite policy either at home or abroad? And, 
if it has,-what is this policy? 

The Socialists like to put the blame for everything on their predecessors. 
These, no doubt, have much to answer for. But are they responsible if the 
largest and strongest trade union in this country defiantly opposes the 
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present government’s feeble attempts to apply the much publicised declara- 
tion of intent concerning wage and price increases? Or if a member of 
this government actually compliments the union for their disobedience and 
encourages them to continue along the same lines? Surely, the blame 
for the Finance Bill mess, with its endless amendments and the highly 
negative effect of its proposed tax provisions on industry and commerce 
cannot be put on anybody but the present government. In one way or 
_ another Britain has borrowed enormous sums of money abroad, but there 
is nothing positive to show for it. The Pound still has to be supported, 
at great expense and without any results. Apart from the “liquefied” 
portfolio of government-owned Dollar securities and a couple of as yet 
unused American lines of credit, there are no other resources readily 
available. What comes after that? Requisition of private Dollar invest- 
ments? Import controls? What other controls or restrictions? Who can 
say whether the monetary conference Washington now wants to call will 
really take place, or when, and whether it will consolidate the Pound or 
weaken it still further? With what, it may well be asked, does Mr. Wilson 
propose to “‘beat the hell” out of the Americans? 

President Johnson has his hands full with problems of his own. He 
has no illusions about the speedy or satisfactory settlement of the war in 
Vietnam. What his critics refuse to admit is that the fight is no longer 
about helping the South Vietnamese but about the whole of America’s 
position in the Far East. If that collapses, as it certainly would after a 
defeat or unconditional withdrawal from Vietnam, the crucial eastern 
defence line of the U.S.A. would have to be re-established on a completely 
new basis, perhaps using Hawaii or Singapore, in the most awkward of 
circumstances. 

The American intellectuals and the British leftists who keep on attacking 
him for not holding talks, not only ignore the fact that he has declared on 
more than a dozen occasions his willingness to have such talks, but also 
fail to answer two fundamental questions. The first question is that of 
who, exactly, he should talk to. And the second one is of what he should 
talk about. What is involved is much more than bringing hostilities in 
Vietnam to an end. The problem is that of establishing a system which would 
not only be acceptable to the many parties concerned but which should 
also offer some minimum guarantees of its durability. Supposing the men 
in Hanoi did agree to talk — what authority would they have to pledge 
anybody but themselves? And how could these pledges be enforced if 
they themselves were to prove unwilling or unable to do so? What pledges, 
if any, can be expected from the Viet-Cong and what would be their 
value? And where does communist China figure in all this? Can anything 
in that part of the world be considered viable without securing the support 
of Mao or Chou and their friends? So far there has been no indication 
at all that any of these essential pre-requisites to a settlement can be 
obtained. 

President Johnson also has to think of his future relations with the Soviet 
Union and communist China for a variety of other reasons. After all, 
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there are other issues of foreign policy besides Vietnam. Suffice it to 
mention Africa or the Middle East or the Near East or Latin America. 
In all these countries both the Chinese and the Russians are very active — 
mostly as embittered rivals now, but sometimes also in apparent co- 
` operation. And, at home, the President has to deal with the question of 
the balance of payments gap, of monetary and general economic policy, 
the avoidance of measures that could precipitate the flourishing American 
‘ economy into a deflationary crisis or, once again create the well-known 
inflationary spiral. Making civil rights a reality requires a long and difficult 
struggle; so does the fighting against poverty and unemployment. And these 
are only some of his most obvious headaches. 


There will be “off year” elections in America in November 1966. These 
always affect very directly a President’s chances of re-election two years 
later and are also apt to change the situation in both houses of Congress 
in the middle of a presidential term. What will be Johnson’s position after 
1966? His “honeymoon”, which has lasted longer than that of the last 
` three Presidents is over. But his popularity remains great. Despite all 
the irritations caused by his methods of work or the “Texan” pecularities 
of his character, his strained relations with the press and other personal 
difficulties, he is recognised as the most dynamic, hard-working and 
successful President America has had for generations. The success of his 
domestic policy is there for everyone to see and the great political courage 
he has shown in dealing with the civil rights issue or tax cuts or other 
reforms long overdue cannot be taken away even by his most shameless 
detractors. He has no rivals anywhere and at the moment it is hard to 
see where these could come from. But 1968, and also 1966 are of vital 
importance to him if he wants to keep it this way. 


As to Europe’s smaller democracies, they have their hands full with 
problems of their own. Excessive boom conditions continue in Switzerland, 
Scandinavia and even the Netherlands. But the latter can now take pride 
in the complete recovery of their beloved KLM airlines, whose shares have 
suddenly become one of Wall Street’s favourites. . 


With so many uncertainties and difficulties everywhere, it is hardly 
surprising that the second half of 1965 should not look particularly cheer- 
ful. Yet the holiday season is still upon us, and masses of people of all 
nationalities are determined to enjoy themselves as much as they can. 
And this is one of the few things which are still normal in an otherwise , 
rather crazy world, 
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RETROSPECT 


A WEEK IN SEPTEMBER, 1938 
by Lord Ogmore 


T was dawn on Tuesday, the 27th September 1938. The solemn face 
[o Private Skidmore peered down at me from the roof of Woolworth’s 

building at Weymouth. I wondered whether his wife would think that 
this experience was also doing him a lot of good. 

In 1937 I was promoted Captain in the 6th Battalion the Welch Regiment 
having passed the promotion examination for this rank and was sent to 
command “B” Company at Clydach in the Swansea Valley. This meant 
a journey of over 100 miles every drill night, partly through a congested 
industrial district. The Company had recently had some domestic mis- 
fortunes and leadership difficulties. It had also been changed from a 
machine gun to a rifle Company so morale was not as high as could be 
wished. 

During the Twenties and most of the Thirties the British Army, Regular 
and Territorial, was alleged to be highly unpopular with the population 
as a reaction from the brutal and senseless massacre of the young male 
flower of the Nation on the Western Front in the 1914-18 War. This 
feeling of hostility towards the Army slowly diminished as the years went 
by. Nevertheless the Regular Army, uncertain how to react to the 
situation, retreated into its shell, living its own life with as few contacts as 
possible with the civilian population. So far as the Territorial Army was 
concerned at the time of which I am speaking, it drew its Officers and 
other ranks from its traditional sources, that is to say the Officers came 
mainly from the gentry, the professional classes especially the Solicitors 
profession and from the young business men; the other ranks in part came 
from the skilled workers, but mainly from the unskilled and the un- 
employed. The industrial districts said to be particularly influenced by 
the Labour and Communist Parties were felt to be at best apathetic and at 
worst hostile towards the Territorial Army, in spite of the fact that they 
were sometimes its best recruiting areas, as a minority of men reacted 
against the hostile majority opinion. 

I was warned that I dared not march the Company in uniform through 
Clydach as local Communist and Labour Party feeling was so strong that 
it would be stoned. I said that this was rubbish and marched the Company 
around to my heart’s content without anyone taking the slightest notice. 
The three big powers in a Welsh mining village were then, the Chapel, 
the Rugby Football Club and the Works or the Mine. We were on good 
terms with the Mond Nickel Works, I became a Vice President of the 
Rugby Football Club and received permission to use its ground for training, 
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and thirdly, I developed a strong friendship with the local Chapel, being a 
Free Churchman myself. I used to lend the Chapel my crockery for their 
_ tea parties, they used to lend me their chairs for my smoking concerts. 
On one occasion the Minister shyly asked me to let him have the chairs 
back on a Saturday night as otherwise his congregation would not be able 
to sit down on Sunday morning! We trained hard in the time left to us 
before Annual Training in Camp. I studied both the theory and practice 
of the military art. I took my promotion examination to Major at the 
earliest possible opportunity and was much influenced by the military 
writings of Major General A. P. Wavell (afterwards Field-Marshall the 


~. Earl Wavell) Colonel (afterwards Major General) J. F. C. Fuller and 


Captain Liddell-Hart, the advanced military thinkers of the time. During 

Annual Training it was obvious that we were not behind the other 

, Companies in enthusiasm and collected tributes from our Commanding 

` Officer and from our Brigade Commander. There is some advantage in 
having been weak and having plenty of lee-way to make up. I must admit 
that I used various inducements to spur my Company’s energies and 
enthusiasm not all of which would perhaps have received full hearted 
commendation from the Military High Command. 

In 1938 a blow fell upon the Battalion. Mr. Hore-Belisha had decided 
that one infantry battalion from every Territorial brigade was to be con- 
verted into an anti-aircraft unit. “Nothing is too much trouble to save 
the head of a politician from a Bomb” said our 53rd (Welsh) Division 
Commander, Major General Thorp to me. We were the lamb led to the 
slaughter from our Brigade. Some of us were dubious about the whole 
affair but Colonel Sleeman, our Honorary Colonel, (whose grandfather 
discovered “Thuggee” in India) strongly advised us to accept the “‘offer” 
without demur. No doubt it was really a command but was framed politely 
as a request. We accepted the upheaval only to find in a few months that 
the remaining infantry battalions were throwing off second lines, in other 

` words, doubling up. This momentous decision was taken by Mr. Hore- 
‘Belisha, the Secretary of State for War, all of a sudden without consulting 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Lord Gort, who was in France at 
the time visiting the Maginot Line and only learnt of the decision in the 
morning newspapers. This change and immediate doubling of the re- 
maining infantry battalions was infuriating because good infantry battalions 
such as ours did not necessarily make good artillery units. It shows what 
chaos the War Office appeared to be in and what lack of understanding of | 
the Territorial Army it seemed to have. Infantry Officers, n.c.o’s and men 
were entirely different from their artillery opposite numbers and would not 
necessarily be able to change over satisfactorily. For myself I was fond 
of the infantry and infantry tactics and these I understood pretty thoroughly. 
I never felt as at home in the artillery. 
The 1938 Annual Training was at Weston Super Mare to which we went 


- . by a Campbell’s Steamer from a Swansea harbour crowded with onlookers. 


As we left the port on a lovely August day, the band played on deck and 
the crowd cheered on the quay. It was like a scene from a patriotic play 
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by Noel Coward “British Troops leaving for the Cape”, or something of 
that kind. This Annual Camp was to be our last as an infantry battalion 
in the Welch Regiment for many years, in fact until 1956. I asked the 
Senior regular Staff Officer attached to the South Wales Infantry Brigade 
how far we were behind a regular formation. He replied “six weeks”. 

In September 1938 I was told that temporarily until our change over 
to an artillery unit was completed, my war station as an anti-aircraft unit 
would be at Weymouth and Portland where I was to command a composite 
force made up of A and B Rifle Companies of the 6th Welch. Lewis guns, 
ammunition and stores were to be provided locally. “A” Company was 
commanded by Captain Roy Holmes and he would act as second in 
command of the force, consisting of about 220 Officers and men. It was 
suggested that as soon as convenient I should go down to the area and 
make a reconnaissance. No hint was given of any particular urgency. The 
German situation appeared to be somewhat easier. On the 15th September 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, had left by air for Munich to meet 
Herr Hitler, the German Chancellor, at Berchtesgaden to settle, it was 
hoped, by agreement, the Czechoslovakia problem. On the 22nd September 
Mr. Chamberlain flew to Godesberg for another meeting with Herr Hitler 
returning two days later. 

On this very Saturday, the 24th September, a lovely day as I recollect, 
after breakfast Lieutenant Wilfred Jones-Hughes, 2nd Lieut. Mansel 
Morgan and I set off from South Wales, crossed the Wye Bridge at 
Chepstow into England and sped light heartedly to Weymouth. When we ` 
arrived at the town we put up at an hotel on the front, obtained from a 
Regular Officer the map sites for our Lewis guns, learnt to our surprise 
that these were to be the only anti-aircraft protection immediately available 
for the Naval Base and the Town and returned to the hotel. Next morning, 
Sunday the 25th September, we visited all the gun sites and pinpointed the 
positions where the guns would be placed so as to give the best field of 
fire. In the afternoon we visited an hotel near Chesil Beach, which we had 
chosen as our headquarters. We reassured the proprietor, who appeared 
perturbed by this visit, that it was merely a precautionary measure and 
meant nothing in the immediate future, if ever. Then, satisfied that we had 
done all that was necessary on this trip, we drove to the Fort on Portland 
where a Regular Battalion of the Lincolnshire Regiment constituted the 
garrison. The Commanding Officer was on a course. Several of the other 
Officers were on leave or on courses and there was but a sprinkling of 
Officers in the Mess. Nevertheless they were hospitable, gave us tea and 
showed us around the Fort, past the flag stirring lazily in the breeze and 
one spot where the ghosts of departed warriors were said to have been 
seen and heard recently by soldiers on late Sentry Go. 

Taking our leave of the Lincolns we went on to make a courtesy call 
on the Admiral, whose Flagship, the battleship H.M.S. Royal Oak, was 
in the harbour. To our astonishment we found that at the Naval Base 
all was activity. Picket boats bustled to and from the Flagship and squads 
of men were filling sandbags and stacking them against the various door- 
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ways. We sent in our names and in a minute or two a youngish naval 
officer bustled out and said “Ah there you are af last’. I thought this was 
rather cool; we had in fact debated whether it was even necessary to make 
a courtesy call on the Admiral at all. “Are your chaps at the gate?” asked 
the Naval Officer. “My chaps?” I asked. “Yes your men?” “My men 
are in the mines and the works in the Swansea Valley” I replied. ““Good 
God” he cried “But we may be at war at any moment, why aren’t they 
here?” 

At that, we rushed back to our hotel and there, sure enough, was a 
pile of contradictory messages from various authorities including the 
Adjutant to the 6th Welch, Captain Coleman (now Lieut. General Sir 
Charles Coleman, Governor of Guernsey) and a Brigade Major at 
Dorchester. “Return to Swansea at once”. “Stay where you are”. “Ring 
Battalion Headquarters” and so forth. I telephoned Brigade Headquarters. 
The Brigade Major answered the telephone and told me that my men had 
already left Swansea. (This was, in fact, incorrect as they did not start 
until 11 p.m. that night). This was the first intimation I had had that the 
anti-aircraft units of the Territorial Army had been mobilised or 
“embodied” as the process was called. The Brigade Major also told me 
that I was to have everything prepared for my men in Weymouth by 
midnight. It was then after 5 p.m. on a Sunday afternoon. We were in 
civilian clothing. We had no means of identification, other than private 
visiting cards, no forms, no books, no clerical staff, nothing. To the dismay 
of the unfortunate hotel proprietor whom we had left an hour or two 
before, we returned and requisitioned his grounds and such accommodation 
in the hotel as we required. Whilst I grappled with the accommodation, 
Wilfred Jones-Hughes rushed off to get food, drink and boots and Mansel 
Morgan sped away after guns and ammunition. 

Food, drink and boots are not easy things to buy in bulk on an autumn 
Sunday afternoon in England but Wilfred managed it, issuing requisitions 
for them on the back of his visiting cards. We had of course, no cash to 
pay for them. Mansel Morgan could find no trace of the guns and 
ammunition. The only thing certain was that they were not in the Red 
Barracks at Weymouth where they were said to be. I took over the 
schoolroom of the local Church for the men to sleep before they went to 
their gun pits and spent a lot of time making important military calls on 
a hundred and one matters on a penny-in-the-slot telephone in the 
corridor of the hotel which seemed to be full of foreigners. Trying to get 
change to make long distance military calls was one of the many frustrating 
incidents of this nightmare. 

Eventually it all became clearer, the men arrived, were allocated to 
their gun stations, were fed, clothed, and above all shod. Boots may 
seem an odd necessity to harp upon but in pre-war days boots were one 
of the bugbears of a Territorial Commander. Most of the men bought 
their boots from the Army and instead of keeping them for Army duties, 
used them at work and wore them out. As we expected many men arrived 
without boots, and in thin soled shoes, so our boot arrangements were 
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justified. The men had responded splendidly to the calls that went out for 
them. Messages were even got to those who were working down the pits 
and they quickly made their way to the cages, and once on the surface 
changed and rushed to the Drill Halls. The soldiers had a long and tiring 
journey to Weymouth and some of them had vomited from the excitement, 
their tiredness and the motion of the motor coaches. When the men 
arrived they were astonished to find me, in civilian clothes, trying to boil 
eggs in the open in tin buckets, but with them came our cooks who, 
scorning my amateur efforts, immediately took over from me and soon 
had a meal ready. ‘ 

The next few days were a nightmare. International tension was rising 
to fever heat. Directions were issued to the civilian population by mobile 
loud speakers to go and collect their gas masks. Once Hitler’s voice, in 
a loud almost maniac ranting, blared out from the hotel loudspeaker. 
Parties of frightened people arrived by car from London only to find to 
their horror on the hotel drive and lawns a mass of army vehicles and 
other military impedimenta. After a period of whispered consultation they 
would flee away seeking security further west. 

As there were no mountings for the machine guns, I commandeered a 
saw mills for a day to make them. As many of the gun posts had to be 
reached by water, I commandeered boats and boatmen for the purpose. 
One post in Chesil Beach only to be reached by boat, we named “‘Devil’s 
Island” and to it we posted our very few malefactors. All the men lived 
hard, on the ends of piers, in upturned boats and so on but they loved it. 
Our great worry, and this caused us real tension, was the missing weapons 
and ammunition, although luckily my own men had brought with them 
some of our own. Eventually on Tuesday afternoon Mansel Morgan found 
the strays, the Lewis guns in a siding near Bournemouth and the 
ammunition in a barracks somewhere else. This contretemps and the 
lack of available quartermaster facilities gave us a poor impression of the 
state of readiness of the Regular depéts and stores, but in fairness to them, 
the Regular Army was not of course, mobilised and the peace time system 
was too rigid to allow for supplies being issued quickly to a Territorial Unit 
preparing for perhaps imminent war. Furthermore, no Regular Officer, 
however Senior, could in those days have been expected to act in the 
peremptory and unauthorized manner that I did, requisitioning billets, sites, 
works and goods right and left without superior authority. As we used 
to say, a regular soldier may carry a Field Marshal’s baton in his knapsack, 
but a Territorial Officer carries his resignation in his pocket. The real 
villains of the Army’s unprepardness in 1938 were the Conservative con- 
trolled Government and Parliament, with a few exceptions, notable among 
them being Mr. Winston Churchill and the official Labour opposition, again 
with a few exceptions, at one and the same time hurling abuse at the 
Dictators, calling for action against them by the League of Nations and 
denying the Army its support in obtaining the men, money and materials 
it required. The wonder is that the Regular Army generally was as good 
as it was, having regard to the neglect it had undergone since the early 
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“Twenties”. The High Command, as in so many Armies was, in fact, 
unenterprising and unimaginative and failed sufficiently to experiment with 
and develop armour, mobility and close air support. 

_ The Royal Navy seemed, comparatively, in a state of readiness, as 
Mr. Duff Cooper (afterwards Viscount Norwich) the First Lord 
mobilised the Fleet on Wednesday morning the 28th September and had 
obviously given them Warning Orders even before this date. The failure 
of the Cabinet to mobilise the Regular Army at the same time or before 
the anti-aircraft units of the Territorial Army were embodied seemed 
incredible. 

Making my rounds in the early morning of Tuesday I arrived in the 
main street to find dawn breaking. This was when I glanced up to see 
Private Skidmore looking down at me from the roof of Woolworth’s 
building. Observing him I was reminded that on the middle Sunday in 
Annual Camp we used to entertain the men’s wives. On the middle Sunday 
afternoon in 1937 just after tea I accompanied the Brigade Commander 
on a visit to my B Company messing tents. Sitting lonely as a cloud in 
‘a hugh marquee on a wooden bench before a bare wooden table was 
Mrs. Skidmore, a pale, thin, sad looking woman. She was gazing dis- 
consolately at a tin mugful of tea, served out of a bucket, and a slab of 
thick bread and butter on a tin plate. 

“Well, well, madam” asked the Brigade Commander, breezily, “And 
how are you? I hope you and your family are well? And how is your 
husband? Do you think that army life is doing him good?” 

“Tt is doing him a lot of good” replied Mrs. Skidmore slowly in a quiet, 
sad voice, “If I served this sort of meal to him at home he would throw 
it at me.” 

On Wednesday, the 28th September, the day Parliament was specially 
recalled from its Recess, equipment began to pour into my Headquarters 
from Army sources, The hotel’s lawn and drive were filled with a 
collection of the most odd equipment having regard to our scattered anti- 
aircraft rôle. There was a full-sized marquee, I remember, an Officers mess 
tent, a large number of heel ropes, picket lines and hay nets for horses 
and much, much besides. This belated military cornucopia was an 
embarrassment to us and another cause of distress to the unfortunate 
hotel proprietor. 

The state of tension from hour to hour could be determined by whether 
or not H.M.S. Royal Oak was in the Base. It seemed to us that when the 
news was bad, she slipped out to sea not wanting to be attacked in Harbour. 
Perhaps there was a premonition in this precaution. Just over a year later 
at 1.30 a.m. on the 14th October 1939 H.M.S, Royal Oak was to be 
torpedoed by the German submarine U.47 commanded by Lieutenant Prien 
while at anchor in Scapa Flow. This great Battleship was to sink in 10 
minutes with a loss of 786 Officers and men. My pride in the Royal Navy 
was considerable and my admiration for its efficiency profound. Compared 
with the Army and the Royal Air Force, it was a “blue-eyed” service. 
It was not nearly as much starved for funds as the others were. The 
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Admiral had attached a Lieutenant Commander to be Liaison Officer with 
me. Everything was referred by the Liaison Officer to the Admiral who 
had a tight grip on the situation and I thought to myself that however 
lacking in other respects preparations for War might be, at least the Navy 
was prepared. My confidence was however, a little dashed when I received 
a request from the Admiral to “lend him six Lewis guns for defence of 
certain of his Naval installations against low flying attack”. I lent him the 
guns as I had enough to spare by this time, so the Territorial Army was 
at least in this small way able to come to the rescue of the Royal Navy! 

One morning a low flying aircraft flew across Weymouth without giving 
us prior notice. I immediately sent a message to the Air Ministry through 
the Lieutenant Commander and the Admiralty that if this happened again 
my men would open fire. “But we will arrange for the aircraft to give 
signals in the Morse Code” replied the Air Ministry. “My men cannot 
read the Morse Code” said I. So at once a system of pyrotechnic signals 
was initiated and hence forward we received the sequence of colours of 
the day. I have often wondered whether this was the origin of the anti- 
aircraft pyrotechnic signals so commonly used later on in the Second 
World War. 

On Friday, the 30th September, Mr. Chamberlain and the German 
Chancellor Herr Hitler reached an agreement at Munich dismembering 
Czechoslovakia, the Sudentenland being given to Germany. This decision 
was received with relief by the vast majority of British people at this time 
with notable exceptions, and by people in many other countries. General 
Smuts for instance, President Roosevelt and Mr. McKenzie King all 
welcomed the Munich Pact. Soon after this agreement had been reached 
we received Orders to stand down and within a short time the Battalion 
was ‘“disembodied”’. 

Much has been written as to whether Britain and France should have 
declared war on Germany in September 1938 or waited as they did until 
September 1939. I am in no position to be dogmatic on this issue but I 
must say that at the time I was profoundly thankful when the 1938 crisis 
was over. The reader can judge from the foregoing of the state of 
readiness of Britain’s anti-aircraft defence. So far as the British Army 
generally was concerned we have it on the authority of Field Marshal 
Viscount Montgomery of Alamein that even in September 1939 it was 
“totally unfit to fight a first-class war on the Continent of Europe”. 

One trying circumstance was that all the time, during the crisis, Japanese 
and other foreign service representatives were living in the hotels of 
Weymouth, some actually at the hotel housing my Headquarters, since 
their duty was to inspect the torpedoes ordered by their Governments from 
the famous Weymouth torpedo works where I had a Lewis gun post. 

After the 30th September nothing remained but the clearing up. Huge 
bills began to come in from the saw mills and elsewhere and we heard 
that the Vicar and the Town Clerk were being a little difficult over our 
rough and ready way of commandeering property from Church and local 
authority as well as from private individuals. However, the Town Clerk 
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as a brother lawyer was most understanding and I sent Lieutenant Masters, 

_a 17 stone subaltern, to talk the Vicar around as he had great charm and 
an innocent face. He did so with complete effect and on the next Sunday 
we all marched to Church for a service taken by the Vicar. On this same 
Sunday evening, the 2nd October, I fell ill. I had not been well before I 
left South Wales, having overworked consistently for years, so that the 
strain at Weymouth and particularly the realisation of how lamentable was 
the state of Britain’s defences proved too much for me. I returned home 
and was ordered to have a complete rest. The Officers and men of my 
unit also returned home and resumed their civilian occupations, most of 
the latter going immediately back to the Mines and Works, Deciding that 
the best course was to get right away I made arrangements for the carrying 
on of my legal practice in Cardiff and my wife and I took the Blue Train 
to Nice. 

In twenty-four hours we arrived in a different world. At Cannes when 
the train stopped at the station, a young man and woman stepped on to 
the platform and were photographed by a film camera; the man raised 
his hat, the young lady was kissed affectionately by her friends; then the 
couple remounted the train, it backed out of the station; came in again 
and the same performance was gone through once more. “France” I 
thought “is as economical in film making as in everything else”. 

Although Nice was so near Italy, by this time one of the Axis powers 
and allied with Germany, no hint of the recent crisis was apparent in the 
town. From my enquiries of the people I met, no special air-raid 
precautions seemed to have been taken and life went on as if the French 
Riviera were a thousand years and ten thousand miles from war. “The 
people down here” said the Concierge in our hotel ‘‘were not interested 
in the recent crisis. In spirit they have never got over the last war. That 
Hitler he is not a normal man, you understand m’sieu, he does not drink, 
he does not smoke, he has nothing to do with women” and the Concierge 
shook his head at such abstention. Certainly drinking, smoking, eating and 
the society of women seemed to be the main preoccupations of many people 
on the Riviera. I thought that perhaps they could not be taken as typical 
of the French as a whole, nevertheless I was disturbed by the atmosphere 
of the place and the lack of realism towards the Axis danger or rather the 
fatalism with which it was regarded. It seemed to me that the Concierge’s 
suggestion that the spirit of France had never recovered from her losses 
in the terrible slaughter of the 1914-18 War might well have in it an 
element of truth. I assumed that the British Government was placing 
considerable reliance on France, from a military point of view, and hoped 
that it was not misplaced. 

After my wife and I returned from holiday, having previously passed 
the Promotion Examination, I was promoted to Major. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Chamberlain’s rash prediction that the Munich Pact miéint, in his 
belief. “Peace for our time”, we of the Territorial Army with our 
brothers in the Regular Army prepared at an ever increasing tempo for 
the War that lay ahead. 
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MEMORIAM 


DERYCK ABEL: A TRIBUTE 


by G. P. Gooch 


sudden death at the height of his powers came as a shock to his friends 

similar to that occasioned to the world by the death of President Kennedy. 
Few people could have mourned his disappearance more than myself who 
had known him intimately since his early manhood. We became acquainted 
through my old friend Francis Hirst, editor of the Economist and author 
of a book on Adam Smith. Hirst proclaimed the gospel of free trade 
throughout his life with almost religious fervour and Deryck carried on the 
fight for the maximum of commercial intercourse. Like all true Liberals 
he was convinced of the unity of the human family and the desirability of 
men in different lands getting to know one another and learning from one 
another. 


Deryck studied at the London School of Economics and specialised in 
economic and financial problems. He also found time to write a book on 
the history of tariffs and another on the Channel Tunnel, a project which 
he warmly approved. Perhaps typically his most important work was his 
biography of the great libertarian, Sir Ernest Benn. His adherence to the 
Liberal faith was in no way diminished by the electoral misfortunes of the 
Liberal Party and he had the courage to stand for election to Parliament 
three times, though well aware that he had little chance of success. 


He reached the summit of his career when he succeeded me as editor 
of the Contemporary Review five years ago. The Contemporary alone of 
the four big monthlies which we used to read in my early and middle years 
has survived. I had conducted the journal for 49 years and my predecessor, 
Sir Percy Bunting, had occupied the editorial chair for 35 years. There 
seemed every prospect of my successor steering the ship for many years 
and shortly before his death he had the great satisfaction of welcoming as 
editorial advisers two men of the highest academic distinction, Professor 
Herbert Butterfield, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and Sir Denis 
Brogan, recognised authority on modern France and modern U.S.A. 
Deryck would have been happy to know that the new editor brings to his 
task high qualities of judgment and knowledge as the Contemporary 
approaches its centenary next year. 


J: Deryck Abel had been alive he would have been 47 this month. His 
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TWENTY FIVE YEARS AGO 


by The Editor 


HIS month sees the twenty fifth anniversary of the decisive series of 
air encounters known as the Battle of Britain. 


No-one living in these harried islands at that time will need to be 
reminded of the crucial importance of those savage dogfights, and none 
alive today will forget the debt to the collective company we know as 
‘The Few’. 

And in saluting with gratitude and pride The Few — then it is to be 
hoped that a smaller group — the few within The Few — will also be 
especially remembered at this time: that gallant rank of Polish airmen 
who had left their fatherland and made at once for Britain there to 
continue the fight. 


That they had a vested interest few would deny. The illstarred and 
infamous Ribbentrop-Molotov pact of August 1939 had already sealed 
Poland’s fate, and, also, by reason of Britain’s guarantee, England’s 
participation in the ghastliest war in history. 


As is well known, the Polish nation fought German aggression with 
ferocious courage; their instinctive reaction to stand and fight, eschewing 
the pallid complaisance later shown by both Hungary and Rumania, had 
the effect, for an instant, of slowing the German juggernaut, rallying 
Britain to her international commitments, and pointing to the world the 
lesson of treachery that Germany was so painfully to inculate into so many 
nations. 

The Polish determination to stand firm, therefore, was the first critical 
decision of the war; it brought France into the conflict for almost a year; 
it gave the final impetus that the men who longed for the message of 
Munich needed, to see at last and quite plainly the dangerous falsity of 
their position. But what if Poland had succumbed without a struggle? If 
the Panzers had occupied their territory without resistance? Then what 
of the ten months of French resistance? What of the breathing space for 
Britain that that stand secured? 


This is one of the imponderables of history. 
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But Poland’s crucial influence — already of paramount importance in 
the time-plane — was to become redoubled by her contribution to our 
air defences in the battles of 1940. 

The situation was almost impossible. Much of Britain’s modest air 
strength had been dissipated in the abortive Norwegian and French 
theatres; under-machined when war began, our war plane production had 
not yet stirred from the dreadful lethargy inculcated by the results of the 
1935 General Election. Thus, when the German airforce struck the scales 
were already tilting in ominous fashion. 

But the Poles redressed the balance. The survivors — for some 80,000 
warriors had already perished at the hands of the German onslaught — 
escaped first to France, and then, by devious ways, to Britain. By June 
1940, the trickle had become a steady flow. The Ministry of Information 
publication “There’s Freedom in the air’ gives a graphic and 
accurate description of this great voluntary alignment: ‘. .. they had 
ski-ed across the Carpathians; they had been through the prisons of 
Hungary; they had stolen boats and had rowed down the Drava river into 
Yugoslavia; they had come by steamer to Marseilles. They found them- 
selves in France on the verge of defeat and disunity. So in June 1940, 
their escape began again. There was now only one country left for them — 
England’. 

So, at a moment when our need was greatest, when our fortunes were 
darkest, when the battle was fiercest, our garrisoned Island received the 
most precious of all supplies when under siege — reinforcements. 

When the Battle of Britain finally exploded across the clear skies and 
sunlit fields of England, when the white cliffs knew only the roar of the 
bomber and the crackle of the machine guns, then there flew into action 
two squadrons of airmen, constituting in Group Captain Bader’s phrase 
“a tough dedicated bunch who fought to save these islands as though 
they were fighting for their own country”. Tough they certainly were. 
Courageous beyond question. Out of that heroic small company, one 
pilot in eight was a Pole; together the Poles destroyed 200 enemy aircraft, 
(one pilot killing twenty five raiders in four days). When our reserves had 
fallen to minimal level of serviceable combat planes, who can 
dispute that the support and gallantry of our Polish cousins was a crucial 
factor in resisting the German blitzkreig? Ultimately, that battle was won. 
Subsequently, no less than 14 squadrons played their part in the war on 
almost all European fronts. 

Looking back, knowing as we now do the paucity of Britain’s reserves, 
our shortage of trained aircrews, our ‘open cities’ almost defenceless against 
air attack, one wonders just how much we would have paid our Polish 
friends had they come as mercenaries? We know what we paid them: 
exactly what we paid the R.A.F. 

But after the war the story changed. Within months almost, a different 
tyranny had gripped their homeland, and many hundreds chose to stay in 
Britain — welcome and wanted. But the years roll on. Today there are 
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- many Poles, disabled, sick, many in their seventies, who are in need 
of a level of assistance that can only be met by:charitable bodies. Their: 
own charity is the Polish Air Force Benevolent Fund — their equivalent 
of the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund. Will you, twenty five years on, 
send them something? The finger of history points the way. 


meaa Dien or See MN Ye 


To AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR HUGH PUGH LLOYD, 
` G.B.E., K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C., Chairman, 


‘Polish Air Force Benevolent Fund, 14 Collingham Gardens, London, S.W 1. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act) 


ENCLOSED please find my donation/subscription to the P.A.B.F. of 


£ S. d. by cheque/P.O. 


Name: (Rank, Title, etc.) ..........ccccccccesceecssecscacecurereceeeseneaeseaseyinesenne 
Address. orrea es e a bon coh a a yeaa dene eaea a a a A aa a 


nresansssseveesososasesosececssssseservesesesesperesegecrasstsessesssesoevesaeresesesos 


sesssassvevsevesvossseseuassoessosorasessosssvesesoscerosesesorsnpeppeeuascsretesasoton 
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Sir,—What is “the BBC’s duty to society” is not quite clear even after 
Sir Hugh Green’s article in the Listener (17th June). The Director-General 
“restates the classic case for freedom of expression”, but will this include 
satire and mockery? In fact, it has been reported that the BBC is making 
fresh efforts to produce yet another satirical programme, in spite of 
previous dubious results. The fact that the Corporation approached Mr. 
Bernard Braden suggests that it believes mainly in improving the standard 
of tasts for obtaining a more permanent programme. 


In my opinion such an approach to the problem may be a fallacy. That 
the previous attempts at satire were often in poor taste is a view shared 
by most critics. But it does not follow that a better satire would be 
necessarily more successful on the BBC. May I suggest that there is a 
degree of incompatibility between the nature of satire and the character 
of the Corporation. Firstly, the BBC is supposed to be strictly impartial 
and unbiased. When producing personal views, it is supposed to balance 
them neatly. Such a requirement is hardly conducive to good satire. The 
probability is that a degree of impartiality will always be sacrificed, but 
without obtaining fully the desired result. 


Secondly, satire is essentially a “liberal” device, an instrument of the 
independent, critical mind. It is most effective when used by the com- 
paratively humble against the mighty and the well established. (One has 
only to think of Reynard the Fox, or Rabelais, Heine or of George Orwell). 
But the BBC is itself a powerful institution, firmly established, and 
privileged by its charter. It hardly befits it to sponsor mockery, especially 
against humbler and less fortunate people. Even if the Corporation finds 
someone who is successful in another medium (or channel), like Mr. 
Braden, it may find the success would wane on the BBC channel. A 
highbrowed schoolmaster does not indulge easily in satire. There seems 
to be no need for the BBC to try everything (including satire, sex and 
violence). Those especially interested in such subjects can obtain easily 
the required material from other sources. 


Yours truly, 


Dr. STEVEN ZIVADINOVIC 
190 Holland Road, W.14 


‘Sir,—Not only as a student of Greek classics and teacher in Comparative 
Religion, but as a human being, I felt strongly against the attitude 
represented in the July number’s article on “Homosexualism”. Everyone 
has a right to his opinion, and I trust C.R. will print another essay on 
the subject expressing the more humane and initiated viewpoint held today 
by leading minds. 
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What shocked me personally, is that this author chooses of all names 
the pseudonym Diotima. Diotima was a distinguished pagan priestess at 
the time of Classical Athens. She prayed for the people of Athens during 
the great Plague of 430-429 B.C. She became an advisor to her interlocutor 
Socrates on Love. (As dates coincide, this seems a historical fact underlying 
the reference to her in the Symposium), Plato considered her one of the 
wisest Greeks, 


We feel the early Priestesss knew more about Love itself than most of 
us, than maybe even the best of the modern social reformers and 
psychologists can attempt. 


For some of us Diotima-Socrates-Plato are revered figures, whether we 
see their profound, friendly smile at our modern efforts to right past 
wrongs in various spheres of life, or not. They remain revered personalities 
lofty yet not far, still shining . . . Thus may I suggest to the author of the 
article in question, in future to choose a more consonant pseudonym which 
goes with her, in itself, honest “Narrow Path” attitude, leaving Diotima 
alone. 

Yours faithfully, 


RUTH GAEVERNITZ, 
8, Regent Square, W.C.1. 


Sir,—I was sorry to see in your columns such an ill-informed and 
irrelevant article as “The Roots of Homosexualism’’, which seemed most 
out of place in a journal concerned with either liberalism or Liberalism. 


‘The “roots” of homosexuality (it is a personal emotional orientation — 
_not an “ism” or way of thought) certainly do not stem wholly or even 
mainly from Sparta nor from any of the Greek city states. As the most 
cursory reader of social history should know, homosexuality has been 
endemic in every known civilisation, although social and legal attitudes 
towards it have varied widely from complete prohibition to its acceptance 
as an institution, 


Even more astonishing is “Diotima’s” apparent approval of ‘“‘the original 
teachings of Christianity which ten sexual intercourse as a weak- 
ness, not a necessity or a virtue, and taught that it was only permissible in 
a Christian for the purpose of procreation”. Your correspondent must 
surely be aware that such a view of human sexuality is certainly not 
endorsed by most contemporary exponents of Christian thought in any 
denomination. 


In their admirably balanced discussion of the matter, the Wolfenden 
Committee say: 

“We cannot feel it right to frame the laws which should govern this 
» country in the present age by reference to hypothetical explanations of the 
history of other peoples in ages distant in time and different in circum- 
stances from our own... The task entrusted to us, as we conceive it, is 
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to state what we regard as a just and equitable law. We therefore do not 
think it appropriate that consideration of this question should be unduly 
influenced by a regard for the present law, much of which derives from 
traditions whose origins are unsure.” They add that there is one argument 
“which we believe to be decisive, namely, the importance which society 
and the law ought to give to individual freedom of choice and action in 
matters of private morality. Unless a deliberate attempt is to be made by 
society, acting through the agency of the law, to equate the sphere of 
crime with that of sin, there must remain a realm of private morality and 
immorality which is, in brief and crude terms, not the law’s business.” 
(Wolfenden Report, paragraphs 54, 60-61). 


Your readers will I trust be aware that these unexceptionably liberal 
sentiments were unanimously supported by the Liberal Party Council when 
it carried a motion in February this year calling upon the Government to 
implement the Wolfenden recommendations on homosexual law reform. 


Yours faithfully, 


ANTHONY GREY, 
Secretary, Homosexual Law 
Reform Society, 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 


Our contributor replies: — 


Sir—The Secretary of the Homosexual Law Reform Society evidently 
equates licentiousness with liberalism, a mistake which does not seem to 
have been made hitherto by the editors of the Contemporary Review. He 
is, however, perfectly correct in stating that what was originally the 
Christian view of human sexuality “is certainly not endorsed by most 
contemporary exponents of Christian thought in any denomination”. But 
that is only to confirm what I am continually pointing out in my writings, 
that no church in existence is today teaching the original Gospel of Jesus 
Christ which was pacifist, included spiritual healing as a test of discipleship 
(John 14:12), and made chastity a necessary qualification for entry into 
the kingdom of God, (Luke 20:35). This last requirement was so firmly 
believed in the days of Origen that he castrated himself to make quite 
sure of his eligibility. 

If the modern Bishops of our Souls could drag themselves away from 
the delights of D. H. Lawrence and return to the study of the New 
Testament and the Works of the Early Church Fathers, they might cease 
to lead astray such doubtless well-meaning members of their flock as The 
Homosexual Law Reform Society, by endorsing the Wolfenden Report. 


In spite of the, surely indisputable, testimony of Plutarch, Mr. Grey 
denies that the roots of homosexuality were cultivated among the Spartans 
and Greeks and, in the most unscholarly way, speak vaguely of the vice 
being endemic in every known civilisation without quoting a single authority 
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in proof of this assertion, which may well be true. But if he will re-read my 
article, he will find that it was a comment on the statement by the Earl of 
Kilmuir who said that the Earl of Arran’s Sexual Offences Bill “would 
give respectability to these practices they had never had before.” If Mr. 
Grey has further knowledge, as he implies, of homosexuality’s “acceptance 
as an institution”, he also should have pointed out his Lordship’s error; 
although whatever evidence is available along these lines, it cannot alter 
the fact, which was the theme of my article, that in Greece and Sparta, 
the cult of pederasty was deliberately nurtured and encouraged. 


Miss Gaevernitz’ letter frankly puzzles me. Of what is she complaining? 
I also regard Diotima, Socrates and Plato as revered figures and entirely 
agree with her that the original Diotima of the Symposium “knew more 
about Love-itself than ... even the best of modern social reformers and 
psychologists.” I did not choose the name of the Priestess. It was bestowed 
on me by a once well-known writer, like myself, an ardent Platonist, 
because I had taught him the same lesson on the nature of Love as 
Diotima taught Socrates, i.e., that what we are really seeking in those we 
love is The God (which includes the True, the Beautiful and the Pure), 
and that nothing less will ever satisfy us, — hence the impermanence of 
human ‘love’ either hetero or homo. “Nor man nor nature satisfy whom 
‘only God created”, was how the Neoplatonic Augustine of Hippo put it. 


This same lesson was taught by the Founder of the Christian Faith in 
the words: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all the heart, soul, 
mind and strength.” The word “‘all” is inclined to be overlooked except 
by genuine saints and mystics, hence the deplorably immoral state of 
the world today, when even our bishops, educationists and others claiming 
to be our “moral leaders” persistently confuse Eros with Agape. 


Yours faithfully, 
DIOTIMA 


-Letters intended for publication are always welcomed, if accompanied 
by the correspondents’ full name and address (not necessary for publica- 
tion). To appear in the October issue, letters must reach the Editor by 
September 13th, at 36, Broadway, S.W.1. 
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CONSIDERED OPINIONS 


Second Thoughts. M. R. Ridley. Dent. 37s. 6d. 
Shakespeare’s Early Comedies. E. M. W. Tillyard. Chatto & Windus, 25s. 
Understanding Literature. Robin Mayhead. Cambridge U.P. 12s. 6d. 


Books about books often make the most exciting and rewarding reading, because 
so frequently life, real or imaginary, is the subject matter. Take Mr. M. R. Ridley’s 
welcome new volume. Its modest title should not be regarded as a confession of his 
own changed attitude to certain authors, but rather as conveying a fervent invitation 
to readers to give periodical reconsideration to currently accepted verdicts on books 
and writers. Thus, in his lengthy examination of John Buchan, ‘A Misrated Author’, 
he opens with five anonymous quotations and asks how many readers can identify 
them. They are all, of course, from Buchan’s writings, one from a biography, one 
from a historical sketch, two from thrillers and one from a novel of a different 
kind. And immediately we are interested, not only in Buchan’s characters and 
scenes, but in his techniques and in Mr. Ridley’s judgements: why, for instance, 
he places ‘Mr. Standfast’ above both ‘The Thirty-Nine Steps’ and ‘Greenmantle’; 
and wondering whether we should humble ourselves for being unable to check his 
contention that ‘The Dancing Floor’ is among the most skilfully dovetailed of all 
the Buchan books. 


Mr. Ridley discusses the old vexed question of ‘Translations’, analysing the finer 
requirements of the art as opposed to crib-renderings, and taking Matthew Arnold 
to task for academic snobbery when prescribing how Homer should be translated, 
‘to try to satisfy scholars, because scholars alone have the means of really judging 
him’, leaving the ‘general public’ out of account. Homer’s translators are brought 
into review, from Chapman up to Dr. E. V. Rieu, and of the latter’s translation he 
says, ‘it is not Homer the great epic poet, but it is Homer the masterly story-teller. 
And we are perhaps wise to be contented with that, and not ask for more.’ 


Other ‘second thoughts’ in this readable and scholarly book relate to Webster 
(in a 60 pp. essay), to George Meredith’s poetry, and to ‘A Forgotten Poet’ (T. E. 
Brown) who will, I think, remain sealed off. The essay on Webster is admirable. 
As Mr. Ridley says, critical opinion about the Elizabethan dramatist has differed so 
widely ‘that it is sometimes hard to believe that different critics are talking about 
the same man’, and he cites on the one hand Lamb’s famous eulogy, and on the 
other William Archer’s derision of ‘the Tussaud laureate’, ‘the mere presenter of 
horrors.’ Rupert Brooke mingled praise with blame—‘A play of Webster is full of 
the feverish and ghastly turmoil of a nest of maggots. Maggots are what the in- 
habitants of this universe most suggest and resemble.’ But, as Mr. Ridley justly 
says, ‘Webster uses his horrors for the effect which they produce directly on one of 
the characters, and only indirectly on the audience.’ That he was an individual 
poet of rare ability should be admitted even by those who abominate what has 
been termed in our time ‘the theatre of cruelty’. For me, Webster stands as the poet 
of one superb line—there are others, but this suffices. It is in ‘The Duchess of 
Malfi’, when Ferdinand looks on the dead Duchess: 


‘Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young.’ 


Scholars everywhere will be grateful to the kind fates that allowed the late 
Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard to leave an almost completed critical study of ‘Shakespeare’s 
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Early Comedies’ when he died in 1962. It contains surveys of ‘The Comedy of 
Errors’, ‘The Taming of the Shrew’, ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’, ‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice’, and his son, editing the work, 
discloses that Dr. Tillyard had projected a chapter on ‘The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ and a concluding chapter. Discussing the background of the Comedies 
Dr. Tillyard says, ‘I can only conclude that he (Shakespeare) got his stuff from all 
over the place, that he was immensely assimilative, and that what he had assimilated 
he retained for use in a most astonishing manner.’ This is vigorous and direct, 
and he proceeds to show how not only Shakespeare but the educated playgoer of 
his time was familiar with a wide range of classical narrative such as Gower’s 
adaptation of Ovid or Golding’s ‘Metamorphoses’. Gower’s re-telling of the - 
Apollonius story was known to Shakespeare and used in “The Comedy of Errors’ 
and, years later, in ‘Pericles’. Through Spenser and ‘A Mirror for Magistrates’; 
from Italian novellas, and indeed from his wide range of contemporary reading, 
Shakespeare derived hints and situations of which he made good use in the Comed- 
ies. The Folk Festivals, with Saturnalian elements of midnight mating probably 
accounted for the plot of the ‘Dream’, and Dr. Tillyard writes: 


‘Details derived from the festivals are, for instance, Rosalind’s mock-wooing 
with Orlando, corresponding to a disguising with its accompanying licence; 
Sir Toby as Misrule actually following the pattern of contemporary revels at 
Twelfth Night; and the bicker of Beatrice and Benedick being modelled on 
Easter Smacks and Hock-tide abuse between the sexes.’ 


How critics differ is demonstrated by Dr. Tillyard is the fascinating chapter on 
‘The Taming of the Shrew’. He quotes Mark Van Doren as saying: 


‘Petruchio is hero of a farce, not of a romance. Comedy is made... from 
situation: a shrew is to be tamed, a man is found to tame her, and he proceeds 
to do so by as many devices as can be developed in the time available.’ 


On the other hand, Professor Nevill Coghill says: 


‘The Taming of the Shrew has often been read and acted as a wife-humiliating 

* farce in which a brute fortune-hunter carries all, including his wife’s spirit, 
before him, to the general but vicarious joy of hen-pecked husbands. Yet 
it is not so at all. True, it is based on the medieval conception of the obedience 
owed by a wife to her wedded lord, a conception generously and charmingly 
asserted by Katerina at the end. But it is a total misconception to suppose 
that she has been bludgeoned into it.’ 


It is in this way, with a wealth of proven detail and scholarly surmising that Dr. 
Tillyard’s study of the Comedies developes. In every way it will be fascinating 
reading for experts and students alike. 


Mr. Robin Mayhead is the Senior Lecturer in English in the University of Lagos, 
and in his new paperback volume, ‘Understanding Literature’, he has gathered 
together, as I assume, lectures delivered to his Nigerian students. After an opening 
chapter on ‘Why Study Literature?’ the author discusses the element of personal 
experience which inevitably comes into the appreciation of literature, as for example, 
in Wordsworth’s poem on the Highland Lass and the references in it that must be 
known to ensure a proper understanding and appreciation. 

Other sections of the book discuss the Novel and the Elements of Poetry. It is a 
volume which should be of great assistance to students, whether in Africa or in 
Britain. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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. BAUDELAIRE 
The Painter of Modern Life and other essays by Charles Baudelaire. Edited and 
translated by Jonathan Mayne, Phaidon Press, 34s. 


In 1955 the same editor and publishers were responsible for producing the 
first important selection of Baudelaire’s art criticism to have been published 
in this country, under the title The Mirror of Art. This book has unfortunately 
been out of print for some time, and the present volume is the first of two 
(at a slightly larger price and format) which are intended not only as a re- 
placement but to contain the whole or the major part of Baudelaire’s writing 
on artistic subjects. This volume includes not only the essay on Constantin 
Guys, which gives it the title, but three of the poet’s other major studies in 
hagiography, on Poe, on Wagner and on Delacroix, the essays on French and 
European caricaturists and on the essence of laughter and a charming 
occasional piece on children’s toys. It is very fully illustrated, particularly with 
regard to Guys’ drawings and there are charming photographs of Wagner 
and of Guys as old men by Nadar. It is a pity however that Mr. Mayne, who 
has kept much of his 1955 introductory text intact, has not found space to 
make any reference to the important 1959 Guys, Nadar, Woutn exhibition at 
the Musee Jacqmuart-Andrée. The second volume is planned to contain the 
salons articles and the pieces on “The Museum of Classics” and “Painters and 
Etchers”. When this is complete, almost the whole of Baudelaire’s critical 
utterance will be available at last to the English public. It is an achievement 
on which Mr. Mayne and the Phaidon Press are to be warmly congratulated. 


Is Baudelaire the father of modern criticism? He is frequently so described, 
but in order to understand this claim properly we must look a little more 
closely at his views on the nature of the critical function itself. “All great poets 
naturally and fatally become critics” he wrote in the essay on Wagner “I pity 
those poets who are guided by instinct alone: I regard them as incomplete .. . 
It would be unthinkable for a critic to become a poet; and it is impossible for 
a poet not to contain within him a critic’. To Baudelaire civilisation, 
particularly in the nineteenth century, needed to be constantly on guard in 
the struggle against the encroaching evils of materialism, hypocrisy, Forpar 
and sheer secondrateness. (Under the last head he included the more pompous 
and more popular examples of contemporary success from Ingress and Horace 
Vernet to Chanlet and Béranger). It was to him the duty of the artist (“the 
poet”) to commit himself irrevocably to the struggle, and to do so seemed to 
him as natural a part of the artist’s proper preoccupations as the act of creation 
itself. Poor Berlioz comes in for some fairly harsh sidekicks for what Baudelaire 
regarded as the tepid part he played in the Tannhduser crisis of 1861. Much 
of the writing in the present volume is therefore couched in terms of 
personalities. In consequence Baudelaire is sometimes subject to the criticism 
that he chose the wrong horse. It may be said for instance that he was not out 
of proportion in nominating the delightful but limited artist Constantin Guys 
as the Painter of Modern Life, at the time when not only Combet but Manet 
and the impressionists were already knocking at the door. But, as Mr. Mayne 
points out, this attitude is to miss the point of what Baudelaire stands for. 


Baudelaire’s essential contribution to the study or the arts was neither as a 
trend-setter (indeed he would be more than surprised by some of the results 
which his friend Manet and his contemporaries unleashed), nor as an intuitive 
interpreter like Fromentin and the Goncourts. The value of his criticism 
depends first upon its literary quality, which demands a right of audience on 


pw 
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-its own account, and secondly upon the intensity’ with which he directs the 
reader’s attention to the importance of the impact made by a work of art . 
upon his own feelings. The questions which Baudelaire continually asks are 
those which have most strangely influenced the critical approach of our own ' 
era. Is a work honest? Is it relevant? Is it beautiful in itself? Even writers . 
as widely different as Bernard Berenson, in the theory of tactile values or 
Clive Bell in the doctrine of significant form owe him something. Although 
Baudelaire was born steeped in the tenets of Romanticism, nevertheless his 
vision of beauty was never limited to stop short at the achievements of the 
- Romantic school. The test which he asks us to apply is the one which has 
become almost standard to our demand from a picture—does it give to the 
viewer that frisson (which Baudelaire refers to as a volupté, and Mr. Mayne 
felicitously translates as the “shock of pleasure”) which is the almost inevitable 
reaction to any work of real quality? The greatness of his vision is that he 
saw that this is a test which could be properly applied equally to Daumier and 
Guys as it could to Delacroix. Our debt to Baudelaire is that he freed us from 
the tyranny of preoccupied, emotive or subjective criteria and brought home 
to us once and for all the importance of the objective test. 

ERNLE MONEY 


OPEN CONSPIRATOR FOR PEACE 
‘Plough my own Furrow. Martin Gilbert. Longmans. 70s. 


This skilfully edited volume of extracts from Lord Allen’s! writing and cor- 
respondence aims at telling ‘a remarkable personal story’, and to be a ‘guide to 
the politics of the events through which he lived’. In the first aim Mr. Gilbert 
succeeds brilliantly: in the second he is limited by, as the title implies, Allen’s 
” isolation, and his often peripheral influence, in which his conspiracies for peace 
involved him. Nevertheless, throughout this useful source book of thirty years 
of British socialism 1909-39, the authentic, gentle persuasive voice of Allen can be 
heard: the large compassionate eyes, generous mouth, and the famous crown of 
long hair (oddly duplicated by Maxton, his tough opponent in the struggle for 
I.L.P. leadership), come as alive as Colin Gill’s portrait of him. 


Allen became a Fabian socialist while at Cambridge: rapidly establishing himself 
as an enthusiastic organiser and speaker, he became one of the Fabians’ ‘coming 
young men’.? He stressed the ‘non-violent’ element in planning the socialist revo- 
lution, and was horrified at the warmongering and violence that erupted in 1914, 
His pamphlet ‘Is Germany Right?’ was ‘almost, but not quite, banned from the 
Fabian Bookshop’. As founder of the No-Conscription Fellowship, suffering 
recurrent imprisonments which wrecked his health, his idealism became legend in 
the Peace movement. i 


Following a turbulent decade of backstage fund-raising, journalism for the 
‘New Leader’, and Chairmanship in the I.L.P., Mr. Gilbert describes how Allen 
was branded as a ‘traitor’ for supporting MacDonald’s formation of a National 
Government in 1931, and presents Allen’s cogent defence of his action. He believed 
a strong socialist element should work within the National Government for the 
economic recovery that would best serve the interests of the working-man. Hence- 
forth the suffering of what Mr. Gilbert calls ‘the destruction of political influence’ 
was added to his physical deterioration. 


Instead of retreating from politics he felt compelled, conscious of his fast-sinking 
health, to martyr himself in a one-man crusade to secure peace between Britain 
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and Germany and to persuade Hitler to abandon the policy of exterminating his 
opponents, and the Jews. The very notion of the increasingly frail, gentle voice of 
the pacifistic Allen, attempting to reason with Hitler’s poisoned and violent men- 
tality has tragic pathos. While it is true that Allen, as a result of his experiences, 
became a supporter of Collective Security, this grudging acceptance stemmed from 
the honest logic of his brain, rather than from the heart. In his passion for Peace he 
was, as Lord Davies claimed, too ready to sympathise with Germany. Mr. Gilbert 
is so captivated by his subject that, on the subject of Anglo-German relations, he 
has been as uncritical of Allen’s innocent naivety as Allen was tolerant of 
Appeasement. 


It may be that Allen felt that enlightened ‘personal’ diplomacy could prevent a 
second catastrophe just, as he believed, it could have averted the First World 
War. Yet the truth is that Allen loved Peace too much, if that is possible. Writing 
after the German annexation of Czechoslovakia he wrote that the ‘Price of Peace’ 
was always preferable to the ‘Price of War’. Mercifully he was spared the horror 
of again seeing the monster of war fed by an ideology of conquest which the ‘Price 
of Peace’ could never finally assuage. The Open Conspirator for Peace died in 
Switzerland in March 1939 having finished his final and most heroic crusade. 


However much one might have wished for a fuller account of Allen’s dealings 
with the Fabians, and H. G. Wells in particular, and of the co-educational experi- 
ment which he pioneered with his wife, these are minor criticisms of an account 
that will fascinate many who are interested in the development of socialism and the 
Peace Question in inter-war Britain. 

PAUL WILKINSON 





1 Reginald Clifford Allen was made Lord Allen of Hurtwood on the recommenda- 
tion of the Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, in 1932. 
2&3 Margaret Cole ‘The Story of Fabian Socialism’. 


£ {st Baron Davies, ardent supporter of League sanctions, founder of the New 
Commonwealth Group. 


DEVELOPMENT ECONOMICS 


Leading Issues in Development Economies. Selected materials and commentary. 
Gerald M. Meier (Stanford University). Oxford University Press (New York.) 
572 pp. 35s. 


This is a new kind of course text book in economic development, concentrating 
in depth on selected issues in the forefront of the subject: issues in some cases still 
unsettled and clearly in need of closer analysis. The material has been distilled from 
the wide range of reports produced by governments, visiting missions, conferences 
and research groups, and is of a type not easily available. It is presented under 
specific headings, for example, the effects of inflation on development, criteria 
for allocating investment resources, scope for development planning and problems 
of capital accumulation. Additional commentaries aim to clarify problems and 
further notes connect the texts. For each subject, moreover, analytical arguments 
are juxtaposed with surveys of experience and policy matters to offer students a 
variety of viewpoints and diversity of approaches to each issue. 

; WILFRED ALTMAN 
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_ | THE STORY OF GREECE ia 


A Short History of Greece. W. A. Heurtley, H.C. Darby, C. W. Crawley and C. M. 


Woodhouse. Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. 
This useful little volume compresses into less than two hundred pages the story 
of Greece from the Sixth Millennium B.C. down to events of which we read last 


_ year in our daily newspapers. It is based on the historical sections of the Handbook 


first issued by the Naval Intelligence Division of the Admiralty during the War, 


brought up to date and including a special section on Cyprus. The early and general- 
ly better known centuries down to the death of Alexander the Great are followed by 
Sections on the Roman, Byzantine, Frankish, Venetian and Turkish periods, and 


i there i is a vivid picture of modern Greece. 


The sections down to 1919 are really too short to be more than summaries. 
To the serious student they will provide a handy work of reference, and 


. the well chosen bibliography at the end is an admirable guide to further study. 


The general reader will find the middle sections a valuable bridge between Classical 
and Modern Greece. He must not be disappointed if he retains but a confused 
picture of certain periods. No uninformed reader could hope, without long and 
detailed study, to gain anything but a very general impression of the caleidoscopic 
permutations that follow the fourth Crusade. Confusion and chaos have formed 


` an unfortunately large part of the history of this war-torn and faction-torn country. 


Yet enough will remain to provide a background to the story of Modern Greece, 


which occupies the latter part of the book. 
` These latter sections give as vivid an account of Modern Greece as could be 


- written within a reasonable compass. The stormy history of the years between the 


ee 


wars, the heroic resistance to the Axis powers, the factional and economic troubles 
after 1945 and the eventual re-emergence of Greece as a viable economic unit 


‘are told with sympathy and simplicity. The section on Cyprus is clear and impartial, 


though ‘it might have been desirable to recapitulate a little more from previous 
sections and begin before 1878. 
KEITH LAURIE 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN POETRY 


Christian Themes in Contemporary Poets. By Kathleen E. Morgan. pp. 208. S.C.M. 
Press. 21s. 
After a brief introduction on the background of belief in the twentieth century 
(which includes the astonishing obiter dictum that ‘‘by the beginning of the century 
. bouyant liberalism had shown signs of declining into /aissez-faire)” the author 
discusses the ideas and the language of a large number of those poets of today whose 
outlook in varying degrees may be described as Christian with special reference 


- to Edwin Muir, David Gascoyne, Charles Williams, W. H. Auden, Norman 


Nicholson and Mrs. Anne Ridler. Her book will be of most direct service to those 
who, already familiar with the poems with which she deals, will be illuminated by 
her expositions and impressed by her literary criticisms. Others, it is to be hoped, 
will be drawn to a reading of these poets by the discussion and the snippets of 
quotation offered here. Many will be grateful for her interpretation of the intensely 
obscure symbolism of Charles Williams, though as a small criticism I may point 
out that when Charles Williams writes that “the Moslem crying Alla il Alla 
destroyed the dualism of Persia”, he can hardly have supposed that the Moslem 
(of all men!) regards matter as intrinsically evil. 

At times the author gives the impression that, being orthodox and interpreting 
‘orthodoxy’ in terms of the traditional formulae of the parish church, she is in- 
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terested in the question how far these poets get their answers right, an intrinsically 
unprofitable study leading to the somewhat jejune conclusion that “the language 
of the Bible and the liturgy is not used very frequently by twentieth-century poets, 
though they are often haunted by central Christian themes such as the Fall, the 
importance of every choice we make in a world of Necessity, and the opportunity 
of redemption through the individual’s acceptance of the Divine Love that suffered 
upon the Cross”. In fact, however, her range of exposition and sympathy goes far 
beyond these limits. 

“Williams at his best”, she tells us, “can translate dogma into poetry”. This, I 
think, is a kind of hysteren proteron, as the grammarians used to say, for to dogma 
poetry is prior, dogma being the prosaic comment upon, or codification of, the 
vision of the poet or the prophet. It would be profitable if, forgetting all about 
“orthodoxy” for the moment, we could enquire without prejudice into the insights 
of those of our modern poets to whom insight may properly be ascribed. This 
writer has in fact provided much interesting material to illuminate this theme having 
often forgotten what appear to be the presuppositions of her enquiry. One of the 
pressing needs of the day is a radical reconstruction of Christian theology in the 
light of modern knowledge. It is the poets who should help us here. If the writer 
of this book had so visualized the issue, she would have done us even greater service. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


ARTISTIC IDEALISTS 


The Nazarenes. Keith Andrews. Oxford University Press. 90s. 

The Romantic movement in Nineteenth Century art gave birth to a number of 
very differing schools. Not the least interesting of these, but comparatively little 
known in this country despite the great Romantic exhibition of 1959 at the Tate 
Gallery, are the group of German painters who worked in Rome at the beginning 
of the century and came to be known as the Nazarenes. Mr. Andrews has filled a 
gap in our knowledge of the period with an attractive, scholarly and extremely ' 
well documented study of the movement and of the individual artists concerned. 
Not the least valuable part of his book are the photographs, particularly those in 
colour, which are excellent. The Nazarenes originated in a conscious revolt against 
the academic rigidity of Mengs and the neo-classicism of Winckelmann which 
dominated German art at the end of the eighteenth century. 

That it was a conscious movement throughout, deeply influenced by literary 
and religious sources, constituted not only its initial strength but its abiding weak- 
ness, Nazarene art as such never achieved the individual dramatic force of Caspar 
David Friedrich or the domestic charm to be found in some of the work of Wilhelm 
Schadow, though the later was closely associated with the brotherhood during 
one period of his career. It attempted, on a deliberate basis, to combine the re- 
discovered Gothic inheritance of the early German masters with the spiritual 
quality of the Italian primitive painters in the service of religious art. “The artist 
must transport us through Nature to a higher idealised world” wrote Pforr, one 
of the earliest of the Nazarenes. It was Pforr and Overbeck, together with some of 
their lesser known contemporaries, who gave the movement impetus in 1810 by 
deserting the academic routines of the Vienna Academy and setting themselves up 
in the deserted monastery of S. Isodoro at Rome. From the start the emphasis of 
the group’s work was on moral and comununal rather than purely artistic endeav- 
our—the great difference, as Mr. Andrews points out, between these artists and 
their later successors, the English Pre-Raphaelites. Overbeck was.to remain working 
in Rome for virtually the whole of the rest of his long life. Two of the most promising 
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_ of the painters associated with the movement, -Pfort himself a brilliant medievalist, a 


k and the highly accomplished Carl Philipp Fohr died young in Italy. 


During the period between 1800 and 1830 no less than five hundred Gein i 
artists came to visit or work in Rome. Among these were two painters of near“ 


genius who were closely associated with the brotherhood, Peter Cornelius and œ ~. 
Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. A wave of conversions to Roman Catholicism took _ 

place among the group until Cornelius, a cradle Catholic, threatened that, unless 
the mass conversions stopped, he would become a Protestant. Despite the strictures 


of the high priest of German aesthetics, Goethe, the movement touched a chord in’ 


the rising tide of German nationalism and received the support not only of the 


. influential diplomalist critic Schlegel and the cultured Prussian ambassador in ` 


Rome, Niebuhr, but the less dependable assistance of the ambitious Ludwig the 
First of Bavaria. Although the Nazarene artists undertook two of their major 
comununal commissions in Rome, the decoration of the Casa Bartholdy and the 


Casino Massimo, it was inevitable that Cornelius and von Carolsfeld should soon be . 


tempted to return to Germany, to propagate the doctrine of an idealised form of 


German art in their own country. 


It is sad to record that the venture never really succeeded there. Part of the trouble 
lay in the fact that the Nazarene artists preferred to work in an intensive style, 
frequently of monumental proportions, particularly fresco, which not only often 
failed to do justice to the talents of the individual artists concerned, but necessitated 
the continuance of an equally high-minded group of patrons, both private and 


public. 


Part lay in the rigidity of the Nazarene painters’ religious principles, resulting in 
an almost naive dedication of purpose demanding, as Mr. Andrews points out, a 
complete suspension of disbelief. Artistic ends came in consequence to take a 
secondary place. Their influence however was considerable. The Purismo movement 
in Italy, Ingres and Ary Scheffer in France, and Pugin, Dyce and to some extent 
the Pre-Raphaelites in England all showed this. Unfortunately they were also the 
origin of much that was bad in later nineteenth century devotional art. It is ironic 
that the major Nazarene commission in this country, Carolsfeld’s west window for 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, The Conversion of Saint Paul, was destroyed by German 


bombs during the last war. 
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In the new paperback Introduction 
to German Poetry (Cambridge U. P. 
12s. 6d.). Professor R D. Gray aims 
to provide a not too obtrusive guide 

~to German poetry from the time of 
Luther to the Brecht period. Quoted 
poems are followed by questions, to 
suggest starting points for thought 
and imagination. The Ist Section 
gives translations from and into 
German and English and should 
appeal to beginners. The 2nd gives a 
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study of revisions, and the 3rd, 
“Themes”, stresses the importance of 
treatment. In the 4th, “Trends”, the 
differences are traced between 
Romantic and Classical writing in 
German poetry, with examples both 
of subject (e.g. the theme of 
‘sehnsucht’) and metrical patterns. 
The book ends with a valuable 
section of free comment on groups 
of poems from most periods and 
trends. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENTISM 
AND ITS NOTION OF TOLERANCE 


By Eugene J. Roesch 


“Shall we be tolerant to untruth?” 





ES, certainly, we should—replies Morris Cohen: “. . . The true 

liberal, being impressed. with scientific method, says: ‘Certainly we 

should . . .” The enemy of tolerance is fanaticism . . . The root of 
fanaticism is impatience with contradiction .. °t 

Ts it true that intolerance destroys democracy? Does the habit of assent- 
ing to a truth with unbending firmness serve only to upset democratic 
order—insofar as such assent, being intolerant of contradictory views, kills 
fairplay, fellowship or tolerance? 

Or is it true that only Liberal, agnostic relativism gives foundation to 
democratic life? Answering: yes, to these questions is the Liberal agnostic 
—a sceptic at heart who claims he loves liberty and also insists we cannot 
know anything for sure; for no one knows what truth is. Yet agnostic 
relativism makes “truth” in practice merely an individualistic determina- 
tion: “truth is what I (or we) feel, or what I (or we) want.” 

But does such humane strength as fairplay or justice or loyalty or kind- 
ness come from such a philosophy? No, not any more than the music of 
the virtuoso violinist comes from his drunkenness (if he is a drunkard); 
the music comes, not from the vice, but from his virtuosity, or virtue as a 
violinist. 

If the agnostic is a good, just man, then this is true, not because of his 
agnosticism, but in spite of it. There are many kindly agnostics in our 
midst. A kindly act, however, does not stem from a man insofar as he is 
sceptic about the value of the virtue of kindness or about the essential 
worth of the person (Christian or non-Christian, coloured or white) to 
whom he is kind. 

Democratic life today is drastically in need, not of agnostic Liberal 
dogma, but of the intellectual and moral virtues—the virtuous life, on all 
levels, personal and social. 


1 COHEN, Morris R., The Faith of a Liberal, Selected Essays, New York, Henry 
Holt and Co., 1946, pp. 453 and 455. 
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Agnostic relativism, having no power of its own, bums its way, then 
boasts of mighty deeds to which it has no title—like the famous flea who, 
after crossing a bridge on the back of an elephant proclaimed: “Boy, we 
sure made that old bridge tremble, didn’t we?” This flea philosophy lives 
off the back of sturdier things, but it itself as such can account for no 
sturdy deeds. This is the philisophy of “Liberalism,” and, as Christopher 
Dawson says, “it lives on the spiritual capital that it has inherited from 
Christian civilisation . . .” and “as it did not create moral ideas, so too, it 
cannot preserve them.’’? 

In fact, sceptic Liberal philosophy makes way for totalitarianism — 
through its legal positivism. For it is sceptic of an extra-legal “higher law,” 
the natural moral law (by which personally, each of us in his own being, 
knows absolutely and with certainty that he must do good, i.e. act right or 
reasonably). And so, as such, ultimately, this sceptic philosophy can resort 
only to mere legality and types of violence, or force, in order to get order, 
or what it wants, in the social sphere. Intelligibilities (or meanings) of every 
sort, even of human goodwill, can only dry up and die on sceptic grounds. 
Here, kindly love for a person as a person is not possible. 

The Kantian, Hans Kelsen, is a typical exponent of this dangerous 
sceptic view. In his book What is Justice?: Justice, Law and Politics in 
the Mirror of Science, he says that “. . . democracy is political relativism— 
which has its counterpart in philosophical relativism,” which, “as anti- 
metaphysical empiricism, emphasizes the unintelligibility of the absolute 
as a sphere beyond experience,” and holds that “genuine value judgments 
are not based on rational cognition of reality but on the emotional forces 
of human consciousness, on man’s wishes and fears” “The human subject 
of cognition is—epistemologically—the creator of his world, a world which 
is constituted in and by his cognition. Hence, freedom of the knowing 
subject is a fundamental prerequisite of the relativistic theory of know- 
ledge.” “Since the laws of cognition originate in the human mind, the 
subject of cognition may be considered as the autonomous lawgiver. His 
freedom is autonomy.’ 

This implies that a man’s likes are the measure of reality or value, and 
that freedom is subordination to no one’s will but one’s own—similar to 
the view of the libertarian individualist, Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who said 
freedom is “‘to.obey a law which we prescribe for ourselves.’’4 

Kelsen agrees with the Sophist, Protagoras, that “man is the measure of 
all things” and insists that true democracy rides only on the back of this 
relativist philosophy. In a democracy, he says, “everybody has to respect 


2 eats re es iat Religion and the Modern State, London, Sheed and Ward, 
1938, pp. ` 

3 KELSEN, Hans, What is Justice? Justice, Law and Politics in the Mirror of 
Science, collected essays by Hans Kelsen, Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1960, pp. 204, 199-200. 

4 ROUSSEAU, Jean-Jacques, The Social Contract, an 18th Century translation 
completely revised, ed. with an introduction by Charles Frankel, New York, 
Hafner Publishing Co., 1947, Book I, Chapter VIII, p. 19. 
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the political opinion of everybody else, since all are equal and free. Toler- 
ance, minority rights, freedom of speech, and freedom of thought, so char- 
acteristic of democracy, have no place within a political system based on 
the belief in absolute values.”5 

This means, in other words. that if a man knows, or purports to know 
an absolute value, i.e., what is true or just, such a man cannot be legitimately 
a supporter of democracy. For the view of such a man is intolerant of the 
contradictory view. 

But we ask: if a man is intellectually intolerant, does this necessarily 
mean he is personally intolerant? No! Though I judge the agnostic stand 
untrue (my intellectual intolerance), I like and respect agnostics as human 
persons (personal “‘tolerance’’). 

Here, it seems to me, is the heart of the issue. It is precisely this love for 
truth and justice which form the foundations for success in a genuine 
democracy. It is indeed (intellectually) intolerant of error and injustice 
and moves with intellectual conviction. But it is right here where its strength 
lies. It is only at this point that we can begin to love the human person, to 
exercise mutual respect or personal tolerance toward another man, even 
though his stand is in contradiction to ours. It is only through genuine 
personal virtue that we will be at least disposed to reason or be patient 
with him. Concerning such human respect, one must indeed have first 
something in the nature of an intellectual conviction, that such respect is 
good—a conviction of the truth that the human person is important and 
profoundly and essentially worthy of such regard, and that human rights 
are to be heeded by way of respect for obligation and the natural moral 
law, It is a conviction—not diseased doubt nor cultivated sceptic ignorance, 
but a settled certainty to which one clings doggedly and dogmatically, be- 
cause truth is man’s best friend. 

Thus it is an attitude intellectually intolerant of the contradictory of the 
truth involved. This tolerance, considered positively, is radically a convic- 
tion of, and a love for truth (or at least for what one honestly thinks is 
true). But still it is the truth which is at stake, and hence personal welfare. 

There are some people who think that dedication to truth is bad for 
human relations, since so often, historically, it has been a front for the 
most foul of human acts of violence. The hope then in the mind of such 
people is to storm and tear down this dedication to truth, in order that 
peace prevail. 

But how can there be a love or a respectful tolerance of, or patience 
toward persons if there is not first conviction of, then love for truth? When 
there is the danger of a so-called “‘love for truth” becoming the fanaticism 
of persecuting people at the stake or gas chamber or otherwise—only 
through virtuous power can there be reasonable control of the situation. 
It is only by the virtues that we distinguish fanaticism from genuine love 
for truth, or imprudence from patient humble understanding and so then 


5 KELSEN, Hans, op. cit., pp. 204 and 206. 
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accordingly aim to act upon these convictions. Thus a man who really has 
these virtuous qualities will strive to learn, and act upon, what is true and 
best for human relations in the concrete particular circumstances in which 
he lives. Our basic presupposition all along here, moreover, is that there is 
an objective distinction, in the particular situation, between is and is not 
(or too, between truth and error) and that they are not to be equated so as 
to mean that there is no truth, or that one man’s view is merely an opinion 
equally as valid as another’s and so is to be tolerated as equal to another’s. 

The agnostic does not often live as such. He is a human being, a person, 
before he dons the monstrous sceptic mask. He does not normally confuse 
a carburetor with a canary, or a flat with a filled tire, or beef with salmon 
steak. He knows that one thing is the one and that it is not the other. He 
knows that having one’s billfold is not the same as having it stolen. He 
knows too that to be waited on in a crowded store is not exactly the same 
as to be ignored by the store clerks. 

We are not questioning here a healthy, so-called “‘scepticism”, precious 
indeed, which, in its concern for truth, is an attitude of caution, refusing 
to rush imprudently to conclusions without sufficient evidence. Such an 
attitude holds trust in man’s mind and reason. Its motive is wonder, and so 
it is venturesome. Though its cry is caution, it is never paralysed with vain, 
or pointless pathological doubt. The follower of this precious “scepticism” 
grants that “man’s home is mystery,” and that relatively speaking, we do 
not know an awful Jot, but that the little we do know should not be 
smashed but respected whether it be scientific or non-scientific knowledge. 
He also grants humbly that he does not know everything, but he at least 
knows it and knows it with an absolute certainty which the agnostic as 
such cannot grant or is not sure of. 

There are, in fact, very many things about which we cannot be too 
sure. There are heaps of fossil views which need re-examination. Problems 
of all sorts plague us for solution, because knowledge, as well as good- 
will, is lacking. The fact is that, indeed, we know exceedingly little. The 
certainty of this fact, however, does not warrant the all-cutting sweep of 
the agnostic axe, as if reality is not at all intelligible. Truly, of many 
things we may often have only opinion or probability, e.g., whether morally 
an accused man is guilty, or whether there is life on Mars. But it is a sheer 
impossibility that all judgments express no truth but mere probability, 
tastes, or the like. 

Bertrand Russell is another instance of the dangerous Liberal sceptic 
view. Through his scientism, or empiricism, Russell affirms in his essay 
“Philosophy and Politics” that we should take a position only “tentatively,” 
but not with certainty. He connects this philosophy historically with John 
Locke, “the founder of empiricism”; and says: “The only philosophy that 
affords a theoretical justification of democracy in its temper of mind, is 
empiricism”. Agnostic in regard to truth, Russell thinks we can achieve 
only opinion, probability, or hypothetical position, as in the physical 
sciences; he says: “Science is empirical, tentative and undogmatic’’. This 
“scientific outlook,” he notes, is the “outlook of Liberalism,” democracy, 
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and the creed of “‘live-and-let-live,” “of toleration and freedom”—‘the 
only philosophy”’.® for the genuine citizen. 

And yet, at the same time, we find in Russell a burning desire—affirmed 
and presented in anything but a sceptic, tentative way—to convince us all 
to be respectful and patient to each other and “deeply persuaded of the 
value of liberty, scientific freedom, and mutual forbearance”. “These 
Liberal beliefs,” he also insists, “should be whole-hearted and pro- 
found .. .” But we ask: how can praisworthy dogmas or beliefs be objects 
of intellectual conviction and devoted observance if the bridges leading to 
them have been burned by-the fires of empirical agnosticism? 

Scientism, or empiricism, is simply unrealistic and false, because so 
many things in human experience are non-scientific and never approach- 
able by. scientific method or outlook. 

This empiricist philosophy destroys the intelligibility of moral obligation 
and of the natural moral law which is a God-made law whereby every man 
must do what he knows (or honestly thinks he knows) to be right, accord- 
ing to the best of his intellectual lights. When Kelsen insists, everybody 
“has to” respect others in a democracy, or when Russell declares, we 
“should” be mutually forbearing, what does “‘has to” or “should” mean, 
if the intelligible value has been gutted from the moral necessity of duty to 
respect another’s right? 

Sceptic philosophy, in politics and social practice, becomes invariably 
legal positivism when it encounters the social problem of order. That is, 
it makes law purely a matter of human will or liberty, a work of human 
creative art, such that only man-made law is the law for human relations. 
Accordingly, the positivist, Auguste Comte, said: “The futility of an 
objective synthesis is by this time so freely admitted that men may accept 
the human point of view as paramount, as alone adapted to connect every- 
thing.”’? For where the intelligibility of the natural moral law is denied, 
only positive human law can be resorted to, as the sole norm for social 
order. But then the essence of law is mere will or passions and enforcibility, 
. and force then remains as the only effective principle of order. If obligation 
as moral necessity is denied as intelligible, there remains only physical 
necessity (force, or violence) for bringing about either “order” or what one 
wants, 

The. Liberal sceptic, O. W. Holmes, accordingly, noted well this point: 
“It seems to me clear that the ultimate ratio (principle) not only regum 
(of rulers) but of private persons is force’’.® 

In totalitarianism, force is the prime “obligating’’ factor. But Liberal 
empiricist philosophy, in practice, becomes legal positivism and so it is 


6 RUSSELL, Bertrand, “Philosophy and Politics” in Authority and the Individual, 
with a terminal essay, Philosophy and Politics, Boston, Beacon Press, 1960 (Beacon 
_ Paperback, by arrangement with Simon and Schuster, Inc.) pp. 84, 95-97, ei 
T COMTE, Auguste, System of Positive Polity, Theory of the Future of Man, tr. by 
R. Congreve, London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1877, Vol. IV, p. 176. 

8 cay iat Oliver Wendell, the Common Law, Boston, Little Brown & Co., 1881, 
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potentially (or theoretically) totalitarian. For, indeed, totalitarianism is 
organized positivism wherein the individual is swallowed and subordinated 
to the political unit. 

. When Hitler, moreover, condemns to death a citizen who protests 
innocence, who can say Hitler, or the victim is right or wrong?—especially 
if one view is as good as another in the spirit of sceptic Liberal tolerance? 
Where do we draw the line if no intelligible line (or distinction) is even 
possible? On such grounds there is absolutely no intrinsic reason why the 
State may not do as it pleases with subjects, or why anyone at all may not 
do as he pleases or as mere tastes dictate—so long as he is not caught, or 
constrained by force. Indeed, anything goes. 

Thus, Karl Jaspers, sadly pondering why and how his beloved Germany 
fell into the Nazi tragedy, wrote: ‘Totalitarianism is not wedded to any 
view”. “It justifies whatever happens to be wanted and commanded at the 
time, turning black into white, and A into Z.” “The soil in which 
totalitarianism thrives is the severance of all ties to substantial 
contents . . . ”® He warns against the rise of similar totalitarian evils 
elsewhere as well as in Germany: “All over the world I dread the self- 
deception which we Germans have experienced—that this could not happen 
here. It can happen anywhere”. 

The tree of totalitarianism grows in the garden of Liberalism.’° 


. 9 JASPERS, Karl, “The Fight Against Totalitarianism” in Karl Jaspers Philosophy 


and the World, Selected Essays and Lectures, tr. by E. B. Ashton, A. Gateway 
Edition, Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1963, pp. 78; 77, 74-15, 68. 

10Cf. ROESCH, Eugene J., The Totalitarian Threat, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1963, for the full "argument. 
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MANKIND’S CROSS ROADS IN KASHMIR 
by George Bilainkin 


ANKIND stands at the crossroads of destiny in the nuclear era, in 

the gardens beneath the Himalayas. For centuries the fairest vale of 

Kashmir has been the poets’ dream. Today tears pour from the 
bluest skies, over the handsome men and classically lovely women. Soon, 
in November and later this month, the saffron fields will be in flower. The 
sheets of mauve blossom with the red and orange stigma will present a carpet 
of celestial and unforgettable memory. The full moon will delight the 
thousands of Kashmiris as they walk into the fields and say a year’s farewell 
to the scenes reminding them of spring, summer and autumn in Asia’s 
undisputed paradise. 

Only a few hours away by jet airliner, in this most strategic corner of Asia, 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan, near Nepal and the Soviet Union, close 
to Mao’s powerful and dedicated China of 700 million souls, India is defending 
her frontiers punctured by invading Pakistan, and Pakistan hears and answers 
the cries of her fellow Muslims in overwhelmingly-Muslim Kashmir. 

Asia’s 1750 million resurgent, bitterly deprived men and women, 
disinterested in tomorrow (for it can be for most only a repetition of the 
unwanted yesterdays over the last two or three centuries) are startled. 
They have recognised the harsh fact that the giants of the sky that kill and 
maim Indians are the same as those that burn and destroy Pakistanis, made 
in the same factories, in the same white hands, by the same white men or 
their fellows seven or eight hours away in the clouds. In the most austere 
hovels to be seen outside the “independent” republic of the Philippines, Asians 
are stirring with the thought that no nightmare of Dante’s could be more sordid 
at the cold moment of truth with dawn. India and Pakistan are the starlets 
of the ghastly opera, India of the gracious immortal Tagore and the saintly 
martyr, Gandhi-ji. 

In their holes, living on an average income of 6d. to 9d. a day like beasts 
in the age of jets and nuclear achievement, Indians and Pakistanis in their 
millions ask themselves why they cannot be fed once a day, or four or five times 
a week, be blessed with the magic of their dreams, drinking water close to 
the hovels in steaming jungle, or desert, and perhaps clothing without holes 
and patches by every limb. The hordes in India, sub-continent twelve times 
the area of the British Isles with a population of 450 or more million, rising 
yearly by seven or eight million, are leaderless, lethargic, blessed only with 
a glorious past, and a noble titular head who might well grace the world as 
our major thinker, President Radhakrishnan, O.M. None galvanises them 
into action. Perhaps none can, at present. I do not imagine the irrelevant 
Lal Bahadur Shastri can inspire a soul; his sole known contribution for India 
is probably the settlement of a language dispute, years ago, in distant Assam. 
For this unimaginable tragedy for the world, let alone for India, only India 
is to blame. About 87% of the “electors” in the two states are illiterate. 

Half the sorrows of Kashmir fall on the man whose death opened gates 
of grander and more violent problems in the sub-continent, the garrulous, 
peregrinating, applause and garland hunter, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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handsome, magnet to men and women of all ages and all colours. For 17 
years the locusts were busy while Nehru paraded the earth’s cities offering 
predictable advice on the maintenance and holiness of peace. His single tiller 
in the poorest cabin in the world was untouched during his absurdly frequent 
absences abroad, in the richest and most progressive state in Asia, Japan, and 
everywhere else. The descendant of a Kashmiri notable, son of a patriot, 
Nehru changed from dilettante to advocate India’s freedom from two 
centuries of occupation by the British when he learnt of the killing of 400, 
and the wounding of 1,200 peaceful and unarmed Indians in immortal 
` Amritsar. The British, in reality, ‘lost’ India some 45 years ago, by the 
stupidity and folly of a minor general in one city — where now the Pakistanis 
and Indians set their sights. 

What is the source of the dispute that has poisoned relations between the 
two states since 1947? It is fairly well established now. During the partition 
of India after British withdrawal, British departure, did not affect British 
India proper, the rulers of the 565 Indian states were asked to choose between 
accession to India and Pakistan. Only three rulers failed to come to early 
terms with the demand: the Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, lethargic, 
vacillating Hindu (with a largely Muslim population in Junagadh) small state, 
the Moslem with a predominantly Hindu people. In the immensely important 
Hyderabad, the richest man in the sub-continent, the Nizam, with feudal 
notions. He refused to accede to India, protested with Pakistani support, and 
was forced to become the governor, rajpramukh, till his state was divided 
between Bombay and Andhra Pradash. The tiny state’s ruler was compelled to 
leave; India succeeded easily with her plebiscite in Junagadh. 

In Kashmir by August 15, 1947, the ruler had come to a “standstill” agree- 
ment with Pakistan. Then pressure was put on him to make the formal 
decision to join Pakistan. Supplies promised under the treaty were either held 
back or delayed. An official came to discuss Kashmir’s resultant protest, and 
it is said the Pakistani pressed the government to link with his state. Kashmir’s’ 
government refused to be hurried. Thousands of invaders, mostly from the 
North West Frontier, crossed the Kashmir border on October 22, 1947. Inside 
five days the uninvited guests approached to within five miles of Srinagar. 
The ruler applied for aid to India and signed the instrument of accession, 
with the Indian Union, on October 26. About a thousand Indian soldiers were 
flown to Srinagar and the “visitors” were pushed back, remaining, however, 
in command of about half the state, over 40,000 square miles. My discussions 
with eye witnesses, including cultivated, dignified women who now occupy 
chairs at the splendid first university for women in Srinagar, suggest that rape 
and arson, the policy of burning, were extensively inflicted on Hindus and 
Muslims alike by the invaders. Bitterness was rampant all over the sub- 
continent and many millions escaped from one part of the torn Indian or 
Pakistan state to the other; tortures, of an indescribable kind, were suffered 
by hundreds of thousands. 

India lodged her formal plea to the Security Council on January 1, 1948, 
urging that Pakistan be prevented from participating with her personnel in the 
invasion of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. The U.N. Commission for 
India and Pakistan was the result and, at its 40th meeting, on August 13, 1948, 
the commission decided (inter alia) that the future status of Jammu and 
Kashmir would be determined in accordance with the will of the people. This 
clearly envisaged what Pakistan has demanded ever since, a plébiscite. The 
two governments ordered a cease-fire on January 1, 1949, and, this has been 
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supervised, till the recent explosion, and clear “infiltration” by Pakistan, by 
the U.N. Observers. 

Significant developments took place in January 1948, when India complained 
about the presence of Pakistani troops. Pakistan denied the charge. When the 
U.N. Commission arrived in Kashmir and saw the troops, Pakistan admitted, 
on July 9, 1948, the presence of her forces. The Commission noted a change, 
therefore, in the prevailing conditions. The arrival of 32 organised and well 
equipped battalions, “The Azad Kashmir movement”, angered the Indians. 
They now claim the U.N. asked them to retain their troops in Kashmir while 
asking Pakistan, in vain, to demilitarise the area, and, to withdraw Pakistani 
soldiers. 

In those days Pakistan was heartily friendly with generous America, and 
India objected to changes in the local situation being brought about in 1953 
by the defensive aid agreement, later also by Pakistan’s accession to the 
South East Asia Defence Organisation (of which she is still a member), and, 
to the Baghdad Pact (now lacking Iraq). 

Throughout the years Nehru has confirmed India’s willingness to hold or 
take part in a plébiscite, on condition the Pakistani troops leave the part of 
Kashmir they have occupied, he said illegally, since 1947. Pakistan’s continued 
rejection of this clause in the United Nation decision has in turn led to India’s 
refusal to consider a referendum. 

To day an astringent problem is posed by the anti-Communist President 
Ayub Khan’s friendship and flirtations with Communist China, their formal 
agreement over portions of the Kashmir frontier, and his appeals for aid by 
members of the organisation working with and financed by the West, Iran and 
Turkey. Both states are close friends of America’s. Here are all the elements 
of a Nervo and Knox farce. But, neither India nor Pakistan can afford to 
offend the United States for both are in a state of penury the West does not, 
or will not, seriously consider, let alone understand. What are the realities? 
If all the five-year plans are fulfilled on time Indians may hope, by 1975, to 
earn £39 a year; now the average pay is less than 6d. to 9d. a day. 

America hoped Pakistan would help India when China humiliated her 
neighbour; President Ayub’s failure to bow to Washington’s wishes set up an 
atmosphere in which he is clearly looked on and described as an undesired 
ally. Boastful Americans have forecast the departure of Ayub Khan, as some 
forecast the removal of the properly elected president of Guatemala, some 
years ago, and later of Castro, and of sundry unmanageable South Vietnamese. 
The meek conduct of Japanese statesmen and their diffidence in world affairs 
in public have attracted wide attention far beyond Japan, where passionate 
outbursts are not confined to progressive or left wing or religious students in 
universities or extreme left wing party members. 

Can China wait for Pakistan’s possible defeat? Can China risk atomic or 
nuclear attacks from America by a premature campaign against her enfeebled 
neighbour India? Can China be sure which way the quiescent Soviet Union 
might turn in the event of India’s collapse, or, a series of Indian defeats? 
Indonesia may not have all her buttons sewn on the uniforms, but her eager- 
ness to aid a Muslim state that is friendly with her friend, China, should not 
be misunderstood or overlooked. Iran and Turkey risk internal chaos, even 
changes of regime, if they allow a fellow Muslim, and a member of their own 
treaty club, to fall. The rump of Malaysia might profit by Indonesia’s pre- 
occupation in Pakistan, but any effort by Abdul Rahman that offended the far 
from pro-American Premier of Singapore could mean an early assault again on 
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the Muslim minority in the isle of Singapore by the vast Chinese population. 
Singapore’s Chinese are unlikely to aid India, might be delighted to show 
their preference for Mao’s new friend, in Karachi. 

But if nuclear weapons do not enter the campaign, and this is far from 
certain in any expanding war, there must be a tomorrow of sad, cold settlement. 
Then the original issues over Kashmir may be forgotten. Who remembered 
or troubled about Danzig and the Polish Corridor in early 1945? 

If the parties to the dispute are finally brought to the conference table the 
time must be propitious for two historic experiments, to save the Asian peoples 
from an overwhelming but truly inescapable explosion. Cardinal Euegène 
Tisserant, giant at the Vatican, and dean of the cardinals’ college, warned me 
recently that India is ready to fall “like a ripe apple” into China’s lap: “You 
in the West are too preoccupied with the size of motor cars, materialism...” 

As I listened to the Rani Harnarain Singh addressing the former Indian C. in C., 
and later High Commissioner in Australia, General Cariappa, she turned quietly 
to her white guest and said, the jet-black eyes flashing from a splendidly-chiselled 
face, “You left us nothing of hospitals or roads, factories or doctors, schools 
or industries, after about 200 years.” Kind America gave her favoured portion 
of China, (the lone exiles on Formosa led by Chiang kai shek) $4,161 m. 
($2,184 for arms), Japan which was forced to sign a treaty denouncing war for 
ever, $3,574 m., including 979 m. for military supplies; little Norway, with 3 to 
4 million inhabitants, was given $732 m. for arms out of a total of 1,082 m. 
Our common enemy then, Germany, was sent $4,997 m., of which 949 was for 
the soldiers; the Philippines who are not threatened by anyone, they are not 
allowed to have diplomatic missions even from Yugoslavia, let alone the 
U.S.S.R., China or the other Communist states, secured for their 25 million 
citizens about $1,676 m., including 390 m. for the arms departments, Vietnam 
did well, with $571 m. for the soldiers out of a total of 2,118. Turkey’s lot? 
lt was 1,403 m. for the defenders, out of 3,491. Korea’s? About 5,029 m., 
with 1,777 for the fighters. The British did not do badly with almost as much 
as France ($9,685 m.) including 1,017 m. for the soldiers. 

India, I am convinced, must be given a period of steady discipline, with 
Krishna Menon in power, (or the soldiers, who could talk to Ayub Khan on 
first name terms). General de Gaulle, still a splendid thinker, could tell the 
richer brothers in Washington that Kashmir must be given real help from the 
wealthy nations, and India and Pakistan provided with immense free quantities 
of new lorries, fertilisers, wheat, maize, seeds and top rank technicians eager 
to help. Let de Gaulle propose a sensational saving in expenditure by all 
states with the abolition first of all kinds of intelligence activities, subversion, 
and counter-espionage. Let him call the conference, and issue invitations. 
Let him, as the accepted friend of Asia, lead the campaign for the white races 
to repay to Asia (and to Africa and then to Latin America) our giant debt 
of honour. 

The squandering of money on arms for Latin America, as now for India 
and Pakistan, would cease. Men’s eyes would lift up with new hope, with a 
new desire to live, and show friendliness. The now imminent threat of world 
destruction in Asia, and the gradual realisation of Spengler’s prophecy of 
doom in “Decline of the West”, could be halted ... on the brink we now 
see in the distance. Here is a vivid challenge to Liberals, to Senator Fulbright, 
and the smaller, truly neutral, states like civilised Sweden and Switzerland. 
This is the moment of unexampled peril for us all, but, equally it offers an era 
that should, must bring unique triumphs. 
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THESIS 

(“Moins le blanc est civilisé, plus le noir lui pardit bête”) 

HIS is a wonderful country, as we white Rhodesians will frequently 

tell you, unconsciously appropriating responsibility for a magnificent 

climate and some superb scenery. It is also perhaps a wonderland in 
the Carrollian sense, a place where perspectives are inverted and values 
shimmer into strange shapes, leaving us unsure from time to time on which 
side of the looking glass we are placed. Philip Mason’s “Year of Decision” 
was 1960. What with elections and referenda, we have had a year of 
decision annually since then; and, with the grace given by the recent 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, at least — perhaps at most 
— another full year of decision ahead. 

Where then do we stand in mid-1965? Our Prime Minister, whose out- 
look and turn of phrase very accurately reflect our mood, has repeated in 
Parliament as recently as July 1st that we are going quietly along, minding 
our own business, following our course of preserving civilisation and 
improving the economic level of all the country’s inhabitants. We are going 
quietly along: there is hardly another country in the world which can 
present at this moment such a picture of contentment and the calm rule of 
law. We have our malcontents — what country has not? — a very small 
number of half-educated young men, often barely literate, something like 
“Mods” or “Rockers”, and as unamenable to discipline, whose simple- 
mindedness has made them an easy prey for Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists, Ghanaian Conscencists, the gentry whose trade it is to fish in 
troubled waters at others’ expense. The law for them is the same as the law 
for all Rhodesians, stern if you like by ultra-liberal standards, but just, 
administered by a judiciary whose impartiality nobody can question, or 
by a Minister directly responsible to Parliament and to our non-racial 
electorate. Where today outside Rhodesia, in Great Britain say, or even in 
the United States, can one go away for the week-end and leave one’s house 
and property, even one’s children, in the care of servants, without a 
moment’s anxiety for their safety? Our British South Africa Police, in 
which Africans outnumber those of European descent, has a fine record 
for courtesy to all races and for the skill with which it adapts itself to the 
varying, often trying, circumstances of a heterogeneous population. 

We mind our own business: we do not in any way — unlike some other 
countries — seek to change the political or social arrangements adopted 
by our neighbours, nor certainly do we give refuge or training to their 
enemies. We are determined to preserve civilisation: that is, as we know 
it, handed on to us by our forebears, mainly of British stock. We are proud 
of our British heritage, of that bastion of democracy which once had the 
highest standards of civilisation ever known in the world, unsurpassed 
standards of morality, decency, and fair play. We are still bound, by steel 
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ties of piety and affection, to a country which not long ago was accepted 
by all as being one of the greatest countries in the world, pre-eminent in 
‘leadership and courage, both moral and physical. It was this country 
which we were eager to help defend in two World Wars. Our regret is all 
.the deepet that the leadership of Western Europe has now passed to 
France. It is not that we disdain the French, it is simply that we know 
what France stands for and where we stand with her people, and her great 
leader, a man not prepared to vacillate or to appease, as France’s recent 
colonial record shows. The new British Commonwealth, seemingly 
abandoning the high ideals once brought to it by the Mother Country, is 
no longer an organisation which commands our love, our respect, or our 
' humble duty. If it is to become a miniature United Nations, in which 
the voices of tyranny and barbarism command greater attention than the 
ties of kinship and a common Christian culture, we shall treat it with the 
contempt it deserves. 

We are steadily improving the economic level of all the country’s 
inhabitants. Already Rhodesians of European descent enjoy a standard 
of living that is the envy of the advanced countries in the Western world. 
Rhodesian Africans, for their part, have a standard of living unsurpassed 
anywhere in Africa except perbaps in the great Republic which is our 
Southern neighbour. That there is a gap between the two Rhodesian 
communities in this matter of living standards we do not conceal or deny. 
It is a gap which narrows steadily every year: a gap which will ultimately 
disappear, not in our lifetime but in the not too far-off future: a gap 
small even today when compared with the gulf that stretches, in the memory 
of men still alive, between the Pioneers who first brought the torch of 
civilisation and the savage tribes scarcely then emerging even to the level 
of barbarism. 

A final word. We know full well that the test of our sincerity will lie 
in our relationships with — if you like, our treatment of — the Africans 
of this country. We do not dislike the Africans, certainly we do not hate 
them. But we do say that they are backward by the standards of the 
modern world as regards education, culture, technical skill, That may 
not be their fault, but it is a fact — as anybody with the slightest experience 
of them must readily admit. We are not unversed in the history of the 
human race. It took us some two thousand years to reach our present 
level of civilisation. It was hard work on the part of our forefathers, We 
do not say we have yet reached the end of the road, far from it. We do 
say that the blood and toil of two thousand years of human striving are 
not lightly to be thrown away. We do not say that Africans must also 
strive for two thousand years before they can be accepted as reaching the 
modest level of civilisation which we have attained so far. But we do say, 
and we will continue to say, that there is a time lag. We have a precious 
heritage. Do you ask us to throw it on the dung-heap in the name of an 
ideal of human brotherhood realised in no country in the world? How far 
are those ideals realised in the newly-independant countries of Africa, or 
in Ethiopia? The Belgian grant of independence to the Congo was perhaps 
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even a greater crime against humanity than the ruthless exploitations of 
the Leopold regime — as great a crime certainly as giving a ten-year-old 
child a fully-loaded sub-machine gun to play with. This is not philosophy: 
it is simply an acceptance of the facts of life. Was there not a protest, 
during World War II against the bombing of the architectural glories of 
Italy? Was there not some debate about the value of human life compared 
with the value of the treasures of civilisation? One day the Africans 
of this country will rule it, of that there can be no possible doubt. How 
they will rule it, it is idle to speculate. When they will rule it, we can to 
a certain extent dictate: it will be when the Africans are not only capable 
of carrying the torch of civilisation, but also capable perhaps, with God’s 
grace, of carrying it further than we have done. Do you ask us, in 1965, 
to press this torch into the hands of a people little removed from barbarism, 
when, you know at least as well as we do what the result has been, plain 
for all to see, in certain other countries in Africa? Do you ask us, who are 
Christians, to go not just back to Genesis Chapter I, but to the age of 
human sacrifice, cannibalism and witchcraft — simply to satisfy the 
hypothesis that “one man; one vote” is the panacea for all political 
problems, a hypothesis not only quite unverified in human experience but 
quite without logical justification even in the day-dreams of academic 
philosophers? 
ANTITHESIS 

(“Plus le noir est civilisé, moins le blanc lui parâit bête”) 

This is our country, as we black Rhodesians will frequently tell you, 
unconsciously assuming that there are title deeds to the area of Africa we 
occupy, registered perhaps in some celestial Supreme Court. But do not 
call us Rhodesians: call us Zimbabwians. We look to Zimbabwe in the 
same way as the people of the Gold Coast looked back, and forward, to 
Ghana. It is not that we despise the Graeco-Roman, the Christian or the 
British inheritance. That is an inheritance for all mankind to share, 
ourselves most willingly included. It is that we need to show that we too 
have a history, we too have our cultural roots in a distinguished past. The 
history of this country did not begin in 1890. 

This is our country. We were here long before the Pioneers “discovered” 
us. We were primitive when they arrived — so are many white people 
today — but not so primitive as not to realise what the white invasion 
meant. What it meant, and what it would mean in the future, we were 
quick to sense. We resisted it as best we could. We failed: we are a 
conquered people. That does not prove our inferiority, merely our poverty: 
other great nations have been conquered, the English, the French, the 
Afrikaners among others. We are a peaceful people, though like all people 
we have had our warlike moments. Once conquered we set about the 
business of mastering the arts and techniques of our conquerors. The 
Ancient Britons did the same with the Romans, and the Anglo-Saxons 
with the Normans, and the Boers in South Africa with the Britons. Our 
masters told us, still tell us over and over again, that we are uncivilised. 
We want to be civilised. We want civilisation, if by that term is meant 
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the body of philosophy, ethics, art, literature and science laboriously built 
up through the centuries by human beings of various colours, and handed 
on to their children as the inalienable birthright of all humanity. 

Please how do we become civilised? We have often asked this question. 
The only answer we get, perhaps it is the only answer, is: get educated. 
We accept that, we will get educated. Educate us then, financing it with 
the wealth you have won from our lands, with the minerals you have 
irreplaceably removed from our mother earth, And if you cannot afford 
to give us all the education we need and desire so strongly, give us 
permission to educate ourselves. You boast, do you, that Rhodesia has the 
highest percentage of children in school of any country in Africa? (The 
figure always seems to be 85%, however much the population increases). 


“ It may be true that 85%, of our children receive five years of basic Primary 


education. Are they then civilised? One child in four has the chance of 
a full eight-year Primary course. One child in twenty gets the chance of 
two years of Secondary education. One child in forty gets the chance of 
a full Secondary education. And one child in two thousand (mark those 
figures) gets the chance of going to the only two Sixth Form courses for 
4 million Africans in the whole country. Are these really reasonable 
opportunities for getting civilised? Why do you refuse permission for 
non-Government Secondary Schools to have Sixth Form classes? 

You have taken our best land. It has been fruitful under your skill and 
care and the crops have multiplied an hundred-fold. Let it be farmed then 
by those who will know how to maintain and to increase its fertility, May 
we have a small piece now so that the few Africans who have received 


.the same agricultural training (so you say) at our African Chibero College 


as the Europeans get at their Gwebi College, may have the chance to show 
what they too can do with their own land, given the chance? May our 
doctors and lawyers and Senior Government Servants (not many of them, ` 
alas) now be allowed to live in the areas reserved for civilised people by 
the Land Apportionment Act? 

We are not a happy people, whatever the Information Department 
handouts may say. Patient, conservative, yes; docile, perhaps even timid. 
We are all for a quiet life, but even more than that we want our land, and 
we want education for our children: for all our children, like the whites, 
and the doors open wide for the brightest of our children to get to the 
very top if they have it in them. Has any country on earth reached 
civilisation by denying opportunities to the brightest of its sons and 
daughters, by holding them back so that they and their age-mates may only 
go forward together, step by step, inch by inch? 

Politics? Nkomo is our most popular leader, Sithole a man we admire 
rather than follow. Either of them reflects our inmost thoughts and most 
heartfelt feelings much more quickly and accurately than the African 
Members of Parliament. Some of our friends tell us that Nkomo was 
wrong not to accept the present Constitution, not to take the first step 
into European-style politics when the going was good, and then to have 
gone on from there. We do not agree, and that is why even the few of us 
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who have the vote do not care to use it. We admire the whites, we do not 
dislike them, but we do not trust them, those Greeks who bear gifts. We 
have been cheated so often, and we have the true peasant’s resistance to 
the impact of smooth words and shiny promises. Partnership? Yes, 
between the rider and his horse. The rule of law? In the courts, yes — 
but in the Restriction Areas? Equal opportunities in the Government 
Service? We do not see them: we do not see any system of Open 
Competitive Examinations for all grades. Equal economic opportunities? 
Equal social opportunities? 

One-man-one-vote is not a parrot-cry. It is in a way a cry of despair, 
because it is only through the vote on a massive scale that we can find a 
safeguard that promises will be kept, agreed policies followed, and our 
humanity recognised. In your Alice in Wonderland there is a game of 
croquet played with flamingoes and hedgehogs. The politics of this country 
seem to us very like that game. We are invited to join in, but the rules are 
very peculiar: and, as Alice said, “they all quarrel so dreadfully one can’t 
hear oneself speak — and they don’t seem to have any rules in particular; 
at least, if there are, nobody attends to them.” If we were allowed to 
2p draw up the rules, we would keep to them, in politics and everywhere 
else. 

INTERLUDE 

“Well”, said Alice (or might have said), “it really is rather a peculiar 
situation. The whites seem to look forward and walk backwards; and the 
blacks seem to look backwards and walk forwards. Won’t they collide 
soon and both come an awful cropper?” 

“Don’t be impertinent,” said the King. “They are tied together, back 
to back, so it all cancels out and the situation is perfectly stable.” “I 
don’t think I see that,” Alice replied in a melancholy voice, “because the 
forward-walkers seem to be going ahead faster than the backward-walkers 
and neither side is looking where it’s going.” 


SYNTHESIS? 

The facts of Rhodesian geography, economy, politics, population, society 
are all too familiar. Here is a country richly endowed by nature, with a 
population of over 4 million, of which only 220,000 are white. The 
black: white ratio is 20:1, as compared with a ratio of about 4: 1 in South 
Africa. The average European wage is about £1,200 a year; the average 
African wage — when wages are earned — £150 a year. European 
standards of living are high, with educational opportunities available right 
up to the University. African standards of living are low, and are indeed 
reputed to be falling, with educational opportunities available in the higher 
reaches only to a most favoured few. Power is concentrated in the hands 
of a population the same size as that of Plymouth in England, or of 
Greensboro in North Carolina. The Parliament of this ‘self-governing 
Colony” consists of 51 Europeans, all but one of them members of the 
ruling party, the Rhodesia Front; and of 14 Africans whose combined 
votes at the last election totalled only 1443 on the “B” roll (almost entirely 
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African). Of these 14 African M.P.’s 10 are members of the U.P.P., the 
successor to Sir Edgar Whitehead’s Rhodesia Party, the rest are 
independent. No African candidate stood officially on the Rhodesia Front 
ticket. That the European M.P.’s correctly reflect the wishes of the great 
majority of the white electorate is incontrovertible; that the African M.P.’s 
similarly reflect the wishes of the majority of the black electorate is open 
to doubt and is hotly contested by the politically sophisticated. 

What joy then for the future? Is it the prospect of prolonged trench 
warfare between two antagonists each deeply committed to a point of view 
at present wholly unacceptable to the other, each in its own way possessed 
of great strength and high morale? To put it in military terms, at least at 
present, is to distort seriously the concepts involved. It is not so much the - 
hostility of opposing cultures — tension is a different thing —- though that 
such exists it would be foolish to deny. From inside the country it does 
not seem like another case of Greeks vs Turks, of Christians vs Moslems, 
of Arabs vs Jews. Each of the opposing forces in Rhodesia, however 
divergent their cultural background and environment, is committed to the 
same ideals, the same values, the same hopes for the future. It looks at 
present anyway much more like the early stages of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and of the Working Class Movements in nineteenth-century Britain; 
the ground-swell of opposition to the established system of power, the 
incoherence and incompetence of the embryonic people’s organisations, 
the seemingly illogical tactics, the unexpected and sporadic outbreaks on 
both sides of random brutality, ruthlessness and intimidation. 

The key to the situation, quite clearly, is trust. The whites are not 
prepared to trust the blacks. They have seen, they still see, in the countries 
to the North, systems of government, social arrangements and economic 
plans which are complete anathema. The blacks do not trust the whites: 
they are suspicious of the whites’ superior dialectical skill, and they do 
not believe that any written constitution can be so tautly drafted as to 
make it impregnable to the methods of erosion so successfully adopted in 
South Africa. These fears are real and well-founded, and they cannot be. 
dismissed as nightmares. Recent events in the Congo have had a traumatic 
effect on the whites: as searing as the events there at the end of the century 
had on the blacks. In dispassionate mood both sides can for a brief period 
be persuaded to face their fears, and to seek rational solutions for dispelling 
them. But passions in Africa lie very close to the surface. In a mood of 
panic the whites see and feel the impending annihilation of all their most 
cherished ideals; and the blacks a vision of perpetual relegation to the 
status of sub-humanity. 

What then can be done? Patience on the part of the power-holders 
concerned is clearly essential. But patience itself is not enough, any more 
than patriotism can be enough, or what passes for patriotism in an 
atmosphere heavily charged with crude emotion. §Patience, like Govern- 
ments, as Mr. Harold MacMillan once pointed oft, can control anything 
except events. The present form is for the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of Rhodesia to explore with great care the boundaries of 
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possible agreement, with the “third man” looking on from the sidelines 
(when he is not looking for U.N. or U.K. based gods from machines). 
What is lacking in the Rhodesian scene is any publicly stated view of what 
the country is hoped, or expected, or feared, to be like in 10, 20 or 50 
years’ time. It may be that an approach from this angle could be potentially 
more fruitful than an approach from the present ground. It may be that 
the Rhodesian Government could be invited to sketch, very broadly but 
in entirely practical terms, what they hope Rhodesia will be like in, say, 
50 years’ time (“not in our lifetime”). It may be that the African 
Opposition in the Rhodesian Parliament could be persuaded to do the 
same. And Nkomo and Sithole? And indeed any others at all that cared 
to chance their arm. It might then be possible to work back from 2015 
to 1965. Even if it were not possible to get the second step taken, the 
first step, the projections, would not be fruitless. The blacks as well as the 
whites avoid contemplating the future because they fear it. But a vision of 
the future, like a vision of the hangman’s noose, can often wonderfully 
concentrate a man’s mind. And where there is no vision the people perish. 

There has been talk of arbitration to explore the possibilities of common 
agreement, in political terms, between Britain and Rhodesia as represented 
by their Governments. It has not so far been possible to find mutually 
acceptable arbitrators. The New British Commonwealth is wholly un- 
acceptable to Rhodesian whites, and so is the United Nations. But this 
is political arbitration which cannot get off the ground except from a basis 
of trust, however small. The Government of South Africa, on the other 
hand, has never been shy of peeping into the future; nor has there been 
reluctance on the part of talented individuals of varying political beliefs 
in that country to make from time to time an imaginative leap into the 
future. Exercises in imagination need not necessarily be merely jeux 
d’esprit. They can have the effect of outlining the possible, and it is the 
outline of the possible which seems to be Rhodesia’s most urgent need 
today. Here is a contribution which small groups in different Universities, 
inside the British Commonwealth and outside, might well make towards 
the solution of one of the most painful problems of our time. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: AFTER THE PARTISAN GENERATION 


by Abraham Rothberg 


HAT happens after Tito dies? Who succeeds him and how, and 

what will his successors or successor do at home and abroad? 

If you ask these questions of people in the streets of Yugoslavia, and 

often from people in responsible offices as well, you are likely to get 

typical and quite irrelevant replies. “Oh,” they say, “but the Marshal 

will live for twenty years yet!” Or, “Even the priests pray for a long life 

for Tito.” Or, “That is your problem,” by which they mean that it is a 
Western problem. 

But when you point out, however politely but firmly, that the problem 


„is primarily theirs, their faces cloud over and they seem suddenly 


melancholy and uncertain about the future. And when they are reminded 
that Marshal Josip Broz Tito, President of Yugoslavia, though in apparently 
robust health, is a man of 71 years of age who has led an arduous and 
difficult life, they seem abruptly to have discovered, as if for the first time, 
that ancient and despairing syllogism that “AH men are mortal; therefore, 
Tito too is mortal.” , 

These same questions of succession are, of course, of great moment 


to Western and Communist worlds alike because of Yugoslavia’s status 
-as a Communist country ‘“‘between blocs” — a position which gives that 


nation of only 18 million people an importance considerably greater than 
either its power or resources would otherwise justify. For whoever re- 
places Tito and his Partisans may take Yugoslavia back into the Soviet 
orbit, align it with the West, or stand pat. 

These fundamental problems are much on the minds of the ruling elite ` 


c and other politically sophisticated people in Yugoslavia despite the fact 


` that there. is little public discussion of them. Interest in them has sharpened 


over the past 18 months as Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement in the face of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute has grown increasingly intimate. In Yugoslavia, 
public attention has been focussed for the past year on the new Con- 
stitution which became law this spring and which is a serious effort by 
the nation’s rulers to deal with the dilemma raised by Tito’s passing from 
the scene, and with the entire future power structure in Yugoslavia. 

The question of succession poses three crucial problems for Tito: 
factional strife; the hatreds among various Yugoslav nationalities; and the 
so-called Yugoslav road to socialism. 

In the past effective means of transmitting power peacefully have been 


“markedly lacking in Communist states, as the bloody power struggles in 


Russia after Lenin’s death and again after Stalin’s amply demonstrated. 
Tito must insure that no such struggles take place between individuals, 
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Party factions, state and Party apparatuses, or army and police. Should 
one single individual or faction succeed in being established in Tito’s place, 
exactly such bloodshed and even civil war might follow, with the “revolu- 
tion devouring its children” as it did in the USSR. The new Constitution 
is intended to prevent such an occurrence. 

That these problems transcend Tito’s demise and involve the replace- 
ment of much of the Partisan generation that Came to power with him, 
acute Yugoslavs reluctantly admit. Though fit to fight and win a war, and 
to establish a revolutionary regime in its aftermath, much of the Partisan 
generation is neither by temperament nor training equipped to handle the 
different complexities of running a government that faces Yugoslavia today. 
Moreover, there is considerable and increasing pressure from the younger 
generation, many of them technically more competent and far better 
educated, as they strive for their place in the sun and their representation 
in the councils of the mighty. The question is complicated by the facts 
that the Partisans are knit together by their wartime loyalties and came to 
power so young that most of them are now only in their early and middle 
forties. 

Yugoslav spokesmen insist that their country is different from the 
Soviet Union and so is their Party. They say that their Communist Party 
— now the League of Yugoslav Communists — has never been subject to 
bloody purges and won’t be. They have not in the past found it necessary 
to kill comrades with whom they fought the Nazis and who helped resist 
Soviet incursions on their sovereignty before and after the 1948 Stalin-Tito 
break. Some men have been dropped from the apex of power — such as 
Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo — and others imprisoned — like Milovan 
Djilas — but so far few have been shot. 

The second problem, hatred between nationalities, has been the bane 
of the Balkans, and of Yugoslavia in particular. There is general agree- 
ment that Tito’s greatest single accomplishment has been in uniting 
Yugoslavia’s diverse peoples and in establishing almost two decades of 
postwar nationalities peace. This has been a remarkable feat for a man 
himself part Croat, part Slovene, to achieve in a country almost half 
Serb. 41.7% of Yugoslavia is Serbian, 23.5%, Croatian, 8.8%, Slovenian, 
5.4°% Macedonian, 2.8%, Montenegrin, and almost a fifth of the population 
(17.9%) a melange of Albanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Hungarians, Turks 
and other minorities. The feat is even more remarkable because of their 
age-old hatreds, worsened by the bitterness of a cruel, three-way civil 
slaughter among Ustashi, Chetnik and Partisan during World War II, and 
by religious differences between Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox. 
In some degree such nationalist resentments are kept stirred up today in 
the better developed parts of the country — such as Slovenia and Croatia 
— when they see a disproportionate amount of the nation’s investments 
poured into such underdeveloped areas as Bosnia and Macedonia. They 
are also fed when the underdeveloped areas see the higher standards of 
living and greater quantity and variety of consumer goods available to 
the more industrialised portions. Also, they are exacerbated by the fact 
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that the leadership levels of Party and government are top-heavy with 
Serbs though, in general, Croats and Slovenes tend to be better educated 
and technically more skilled. ; 

The third problem, and perhaps most crucial, has two parts: the 
domestic and foreign-policy aspects of the “Yugoslav road to socialism.” 
Though theoretically “socialist? domestic policy since 1948 had veered 
sharply away from what was the rule in the Soviet orbit; and foreign 
policy was “non-aligned,” though in practice the Yugoslavs four times 
out of five came down on the Soviet side of foreign-policy issues. In the 
main, Yugoslav self-interest and sovereignty were the basic criteria and 
guide lines for policy. If Marshal Tito’s political (and propoganda) heart 
in foreign policy lay most often in the East, his economic interests were 
in the West. The simple facts that more than half of Yugoslav exports 
last year went to “capitalist countries” and slightly less than a quarter to 
the “socialist” bloc carries considerable weight. (The remainder went to 
‘ the underdeveloped countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America.) 

Since both his domestic and foreign policies, Tito’s Yugoslav road, have 
been economically more successful and politically more viable than those 
_ of other East-European countries, why give them up or change them? 

With minimum offerings to both sides, Tito had been able to gain con- 
siderable advantage for his country. But the problem for him is more 
complicated, for how can he insure that these factors will continue to 
operate in Yugoslav policy after he is gone. The new Constitution and 
the changes of course of the past 18 months — tightening domestic policy 
and increasing closeness to the Soviet bloc — are intended to provide that 
insurance. 

The Constitution adopted in spring has a preamble and 247 articles, but 
its essence is designed to deal with these formidable problems of the future 
course and shape of Yugoslavia and the transition of power. This last is to 
be achieved, apparently, by further diffusing centralised power and by 
defining more clearly the limits of tenure in office under a compulsory 
rotation and retirement scheme. The scheme calls for a man to be 
permitted to hold the same office for more than four years only in 
exceptional cases, and no more than two such four-year terms at most, 
though the same man remains eligible (under rotation) to hold other 
. Offices. It also calls for mandatory retirement at age 55. Both rotation and 
retirement, however, apply only to what Yugoslavs call the “Administra- 
tion,” and even retirement is mandatory only after 35 years of continuous 
service and may otherwise be postponed. Since political office is not 
therefore covered by rotation, and retirement policy contains a large 
number of loopholes, it is fairly obvious that they are designed primarily 
to eliminate bureaucratic deadwood, comb out incompetents, retire 
Partisans unfit for their jobs, and bring up some of the younger generation. 

Under the old Constitution of 1946, as amended in 1953, there were 
three top positions of political power in Yugoslavia and Tito held all three 
simultaneously. He was President of the Republic, and therefore official 
head of state; he was President of the Federal Executive Council, and 
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thereby head of the government; and he was General Secretary of the 
League of Communists, and hence in charge of the “motive force of the - 
society.” 

Under the new Constitution, however, no man can hold both Presidencies 
simultaneously — that is, the head of state and the head of government 
must be different individuals — and a Party congress in the offing will 
probably extend that rule to the General-Secretaryship as well. This has 
been foreshadowed on the Republic level (Yugoslavia consists of six 
republics: Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia-Herzgovina, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Macedonia), where such changes have already taken place. Speculation 
about who would occupy those three central positions after Tito’s demise 
had been cautious and on the surface it would have seemed likely that 
they would be divided among the four Vice-Presidents of the Federal 
Executive Council under the old constitutional setup: Edvard Kardelj, 
Aleksander Rankovic, Rodoljub Colakovic and Mijalko Todorovic. But 
events have turned out differently. 

Under the new constitutional organisation, the President of the Republic 
is head of state and limited to two terms in office of four years each, 
though this restriction applies only to those who come after Tito. In June, 
Tito was elected to a lifetime term in office. But the innovation in the ` 
power structure which is one of the major auguries of things to come is 
the new position of Vice-President. On June 30, the 54-year-old Rankovic 
was elected to the newly created job, the second most important in the 
country, making his accession to the Presidency most likely should Tito 
die. Rankovic, whose stature and popularity have grown greatly in the 
past years since he has relinquished control of the political police, the 
much-feared UDBA, is now considered less the dogmatic authoritarian than 
before, although there are many dissenting voices to this consensus. 

In June, too, the second important power position was filled. Under 
the new Constitution the President entrusts a member of the Federal 
Assembly (the parliament or Skuptsina) with the task of forming a govern- 
ment, the Federal Executive Council (or cabinet). The President of that 
Council, in effect the Premier, is also limited to a tenure of one term of 
four years, and is presently the 51-year-old Petar Stamboic. 

The parliament itself has been reorganised into five chambers, respons- 
ible respectively for federal, economic, education and cultural, social 
welfare and health, and administrative matters. Each has 120 members 
except the federal chamber which has 190 (an unwieldy total of 670 
members) and which is the crucial centre of power for in its hands are 
basic policy matters, foreign affairs and national defense. Former senior 
Vice-President Kardelj was appointed President of the entire parliament, 
while a third former Vice-President, Todorovic, became head of the power- 
ful federal chamber. On the surface Kardelj’s is a far less important , 
position than Rankovic’s, and in this lie the possible seeds of future 
factional strife. The leadership of the League of Communists may 
eventually pass to the 53-year-old Kardelj, whose position as Party 
ideologue has been uncontested since Moshe Pijade died and Djilas was 
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imprisoned, and whose schoolmaster manner and opacity of speaking and 
. writing style in some ways make him an appropriate choice, but no such 

- shift has as yet taken place and Tito continues to hold that critical post. 
Rankovic, however, does head the Party cadre section as organisational 
Secretary of the Central Committee and earlier this year re-shufiled its 
15-man Secretariat, from which Kardelj was excluded, so that the scales 
would already seem to.be tilted in favour of Rankovic. Many commentators 
have been quick to point out too that Rankovic, not Kardelj, accompanied 
Tito on his visit to the Soviet Union where, ostensibly, he was given 
Khrushchev’s blessing as heir apparent. 

However, unlike the Premier, who is appointed by the President, both the 
Vice-President and the President of parliament are elected by the Federal 
Assembly, and none of them is designated constitutionally to succeed the 
President should he die. Though the Vice-President deputises for the 
President and acts in his stead during his absence or indisposition, should 
Tito die and the legal forms of the new Constitution be complied with, the 
President of the parliament, in this instance Kardelj, would then assume 
his office until new elections were held. 

In all likelihood, since Kardelj is also the principal architect of the new 
Constitution, some explicit understanding has been reached among the 
present top leadership on the succession which will avoid both factional 
strife and the development of a “‘cult of personality” — i.e., a dictatorship 
under a single individual. But two other factors besides personalities 
influence such a choice of heirs: time and the nationalities problem. If 
Tito dies shortly, then the foregoing arrangements will, especially con- 
sidering the close-knit comradeship of the Partisans, probably come to 
pass. If, on the other hand, Tito lives another ten years, which is possible, 
then many new personalities, some of them from the younger and non- 
Partisan generation, are sure to emerge who will not willingly accept these 
prior succession arrangements. And also among them one may emerge 
to whom Tito himself might want to hand on the mantles of his authority. 

To deal with the explosive nationalities question, the Constitution has 
guaranteed the rights of individual nationalities, national cultures and 
languages to develop and express themselves equally and freely. (Article 
43). It also emphasises that the overall interest of the country requires that 
the nation “shall provide material resources to finance . .. /the under- 
developed parts’/ speedier development” (Article 31). But the nationalities 
question will undoubtedly play a significant role in the choices for 
important jobs which many feel should be divided more equitably among 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes rather than the present top-heavy structure of 
Serbs. 

In defining the domestic part of the “Yugoslav road to socialism,” the 
Constitution leaves no doubt that one of its basic principles is to “protect 
the socialist system,” which it considers inviolable, and which therefore 
also precludes “restoration of any /other/ systems.” Stress is also placed 

, on those “unique social-political forms”: the local communes and workers 
councils, which are the much-touted decentralisation of political and 
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economic power. This decentralisation has recently come in for severe 
criticism and been radically curbed in practice. A process of rigorous 
economic re-centralisation and of much more stringent political and- 
economic control by the Party has been one of the salient facts of 
Yugoslav domestic policy during the past year and a half. Moreover, 
the reins on artistic and intellectual freedom have also been tightened, 
as exemplified by Tito’s scathing criticism (along Khrushchev’s lines) of 
modern and abstract art on his return from Moscow last winter, and the 
state which has been the chief market in the past for abstract painters has 
suddenly ceased to make purchases of abstracts since that time. As a 
result, some of the more liberal political, economic and cultural 
characteristics which were thought to distinguish Yugoslavia from the 
Communist-bloc countries have become less distinct. 

In foreign policy, the new Constitution calls for national sovereignty, 
non interference in other countries’ internal affairs, and “‘socialist’’ inter- 
nationalism. But while it pledges Yugoslavia to repudiate war, it 
simultaneously accepts the right of oppressed peoples everywhere to use 
“every means at their disposal” to achieve national independence and 
defend the “integrity” of their country. It also upholds the right of every 
people freely to develop its own social and political system. This is a 
position which the Chinese might easily exploit in the present conflict with 
the Soviet Union. For example, suppose one of the means at the disposal 
of a country was atomic weapons? Would the Yugoslavs approve of the 
Bantus in South Africa using atomic weapons to achieve their national - 
independence and preserve their integrity against apartheid? Moreover, 
suppose the Yugoslav people themselves chose to change the inviolable 
“socialist system,’ what then? Or if the Macedonians, considering them- 
selves an oppressed people, decided to invoke civil war to leave the 
Yugoslav Federation and join Greece or Bulgaria, or set up their ancient 
and coveted independent Macedonia? 

While Chinese attacks have driven Moscow and Belgrade closer together 
than at any other time since 1948, other difficulties have arisen in foreign 
policy as a result. As relations with the USSR have in the last year and a 
half grown progressively warmer, relations with the United States have 
consequently and markedly cooled. Yugoslavia has been accepted 
ideologically into the bloc and even given a Soviet accolade and promotion 
from a “People’s Republic” to a “Socialist Republic,’ a distinction 
formerly held only by Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union itself. The 
Yugoslavs stick to their theory of “three revolutions” — that is, that only 
three genuine Communist revolutions, the Russian, Yugoslav and Chinese, 
took place and other Communist countries were created by force of Soviet 
arms — and continue to deny that there is a centre of world Communism 
(so-called polycentrism), but they have come down hard on the Soviet 
side in the Sino-Soviet dispute, accusing the Chinese of errors of 
“Himalayan proportions,” an obvious and sardonic reference to China’s 
invasion of India. 

Also, Tito recently told the Fifth Plenum of the Yugoslav Central Com- 
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mittee that “it is clear where our obligations are . . . and must be . . 
our foreign policy must not be harmful to the cause of the socialist countries 
and the working-class movement in general.” At the same time he warned 
Yugoslav Communists about continuing to harbour distrust toward the 
Soviet Union and its bloc, emphasising that Yugoslav Communists must 
“concern themselves especially with events in the international revolution- 
ary working-class movement. We must be aware that we are a part of 
that movement and not something outside it.” /my italics/ And Rankovic 
seconded him by the unambiguous, “. . . we are an inseparable part of 
the international Communist movement.” 

Such increasing closeness to the Soviet orbit and continuing support of 
Russian foreign-policypositions have not endeared Yugoslavia to American 
hearts. Though much Yugoslav polite and diplomatic language has been 
exerted to reassure the West that Yugosavia remains independent and non- 
aligned, and that Yugoslavia wishes to maintain the best possible relations 
with “capitalist countries” and the United States especially, Tito has made 
absolutely clear that his foreign policy will not be conducted, as he baldly 
phrases it, “at the expense of the Socialist countries.” As a result, last 
year, since the U.S. Congress apparently expected more quid pro quo for 
its 15 years of support and more than $2 Billion of American economic 
aid, it struck Yugoslavia where it knew it would hurt the most, in the 
pocketbook. It gave the required one-year notice that as of last 1963 
"Yugoslavia would cease to be given the “most-favoured trading nation” 
status accorded to most friendly countries. Since approximately 74%, of 
Yugoslav exports go to the U.S. and bring in much needed dollars, this 
was a grievous blow, because the new revised tariffs would virtually price 
most Yugoslav goods out of the American market. And since Yugoslav 
exports and imports together comprise less than 1% of America’s total 
trade, the U.S, stood to lose very little economically. 

Some astute diplomats and observers find this a narrow-minded and 
short-range view politically, where there is much to be lost. They contend 
that at a time when rifts are deepening in the Communist world, and where 
examples, however limited, of independence are being shown, they should 
be encouraged by prospects of American economic support. Such 
opportunities would be compromised or destroyed altogether by a carelessly 
considered trade policy toward Yugoslavia. Moreover, these commentators 
maintain, such a revocation of the most-favoured nation agreement would 
only succeed in driving Yugoslavia even further into Soviet arms. As 
evidence they point to last year’s Yugoslav-Soviet agreement to increase 
mutual trade by almost one-third in the next three years, and to still more 
recent agreements in which the Soviets will supply Yugoslavia with power 
stations, foundries, a coking plant, and other heavy-industrial installations 
and equipment. They also note that Yugoslavia is now caught between the 
Scylla of the Common Market and the Charybdis of Comecon (the Soviet 
bloc’s counterpart to the Common Market, the Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance). Yugoslavs are terrified that an inward-looking Common- 
Market will eliminate their markets in Western Europe, and their two 
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Cad attempts to gain observer status in Comecon have been rejected, 
which does not bode well for the future of Yugoslav trade to the East. 

The opposing view asserts that Yugoslav leaders have by no means 
forgotten the ruthless Russian economic exploitation and embargo of their 
country in the past, and that they will remain unwilling to place themselves 
wholly i in the Soviet Union’s hands once more and so create the possibility 
of incurring severe economic (as well as political) damages once again 
should the Soviet Union, for example, decide to reach an accommodation 
with China and make Yugoslavia the price. Lastly, this view notes that 
although Yugoslavia has twice applied for observer status in Comecon, 
Yugoslav economic specialist and head of the federal chamber of 
parliament, Mijalko Todorovic, has publicly declared that unless the nature 
of Comecon were changed, Yugoslavia would not accept membership in 
the organisation. Todorovic recently observed that the general con- 
temporary trend was to larger economic associations and indicate that if 
Comecon were revised to include “new forms and methods of cooperation” 
which would insure big and small nations, developed and underdeveloped, 
equal treatment in terms of their community of economic interests, and 
which would avoid economic, political and moral pressures on its member 
states, then the Yugoslav government might consider joining. 

However, irrespective of the weight and validity of these conflicting 
views, there remains considerable skepticism that the American Congress 
will reverse its cancellation of Yugoslavia’s most-favoured nation status by 
amending this year’s foreign-aid bill. 

In short, then, with all the Yugoslav leadership’s endeavours to 
guarantee both the succession to Tito and the exploitation of Yugoslavia’s. 
between-the-blocs policy, position and advantages, as well as to remain 
domestically “socialist” and internationally “Communist” in ideology; and 
in spite of the hard work and effort apparent in producing and invoking 
the new Constitution, most of Yugoslavia’s pressing problems are brought 
no closer to solution. Guaranteeing transfer of power on paper is much 
simpler than transferring real power in fact. Making antagonistic 
nationalities live together and work in peace is far more difficult than 
granting them judicial and constitutional protection, although no one 
would deny that the last is a positive virtue and a safeguard. And sticking 
to the “Yugoslav road,” caught as the country is between East and West, 
between Comecon and the Common Market, between the strivings of its 
own divided soul, especially when deprived of the commanding presence 
and unifying leadership of Tito, will be far more complicated than merely 

. enunciating the somewhat vague principles of “non-alignment’’. 

Yugoslavia’s posture today is symbolically much like the giant sculptures 
which stand in front of the old Serbian Skuptsina building in Belgrade, 
where the country’s parliament is now housed, and show young struggling 
men trying to tame rearing horses. One knows that it will take more, 
much more than the preparations and policies made to date, or the new 
Constitution, however carefully framed or well-intentioned, to tame the 
wild horses waiting in the wings. 
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THE HISTORIANS 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORIES 


by Herbert Butterfield 


HEN the Cambridge University Press had to decide, about twenty 

years ago, on a new Cambridge Modern History, they were in a 

position of considerable power. They could be sure that anything 
they produced would be a necessary piece of furniture for libraries and 
institutions all over the world. The financial success of the original under- 
taking may not have been as sensational as outsiders have sometimes 
imagined; but, combined with the fact that here was a title that had 
become a household word — also the fact that a whole succession of 
Cambridge Histories had created a tradition — it was calculated to 
give the publishers a conservative bias when they considered what they 
would produce to meet the needs of a new era. They did possess this bias 
and an enemy might say that they took the best conservative advice 
available. They decided to base themselves on the model of the original 
Cambridge Modern History but not to leave this unchanged. They tried 
to correct, for example, its excessive emphasis upon political history and 
its concentration on the West of Europe. 

Some of us might feel that they took the best advice that was available 
anywhere, and yet think it perhaps a pity that they were not persuaded to 
spend two years first of all on a comparative study of all the cooperative 
histories of the world. In Oxford one can find the kind of series in which 
there is a separate author for each volume. Cambridge prefers to have a 
different writer for each chapter; but the Cambridge Economic History 
has an interesting way of subdividing its subject matter, — one which may 
give the contributor better scope. At the end of chapters in the French 
Clio series there are supplements which draw attention to the questions 
still left open, the controversies unresolved, the live points that lie on the 
frontiers of knowledge Such a device brings a necessary kind of corrective 
— it-makes history less like a closed book, and gives the impression of 
windows still left open. Volume IX of the New Cambridge Modern History 
contains a chapter on the history of the historiography of the French 
Revolution. But from the time of the Renaissance there must be almost 
a score of great themes which gain a new dimension if the reader is shown 
the successive interpretations of them, and the conditions affecting 
interpretation. We ought perhaps to reflect upon the various possible 
forms of cooperative history and the expedients tried or suggested in one 
place and another; for if the world waits until the moment comes for the 
Still Newer Cambridge Modern History, it is clear that the men of business 
will not give the historians much time for discussion or thought. 
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In an enterprise of this kind, the problem of finding amenable authors 
must be the source of the greatest headaches. In the Cambridge University 
Library there is a box of letters (Add. 6443) written to Lord Acton, chiefly 
by his assistant W. A. J. Archbold, when the original Cambridge Modern 
History was being planned. The box was bought at Sotheby’s in 1914 — 
Sir A. W. Ward had suggested that it ought to be purchased for something 
in the region of £5. But it is strange that it should have come on the 
market, for Archbold insisted in later decades that, since Acton had put 
him under a special vow of secrecy, he could never release to the world 
the side of the correspondence that remained in his hands. The box 
contains some interesting revelations about historians who lived Jong after 
1914, and it shows how little Acton seems to have known about the 
available writers'of history in the years 1896-7. Archbold presses that 
the young Roger Fry should be given a suitable chapter. When Acton 
enquired about a Miss Shaw, he replied that he wondered whether Miss 
Shaw was not really a man. A certain “Mr. G. B. Shaw — who is a man” 
had become known as a writer of late. “What about Tout for the siege 
of Vienna (1683)?” he wrote. “Tout is not quite the man to deal with 
Frederick the Great”. Then later “Tout is a fiery Welshman and may be 
offended if asked late in the day”. When Acton produced his first list of 
contributors, Maitland wrote to him that some of the Syndics of the Press 
felt it “hardly strong enough to put before the public’? — it contained too 
many “eminent outsiders”, too few “historians of pure water’? and “a 
disproportionate number of professors”. And certainly the first public 
announcement of the project six or seven weeks later (The Times, 12 
-December 1896) is accompanied by an implausibly distinguished list. 


It is hardly possible to find experts for all fields, but this need not be 
fatal, as one of the most famous chapters of the original Cambridge 
Modern History makes clear. When asked to write this chapter on the 
“Anglican Settlement’, Maitland answered: 

I have hardly so much as heard that there was a Queen Elizabeth. 
Until I was thirty and upwards I rarely looked at history . . . since then 
I have only “mugged up” .. one subject after another that interested me. 
Perhaps in the course of four years I could learn something about 
Elizabeth and her church. 

A more serious difficulty is that, if a large cooperative history is too 
closely planned, the individual contributors are unlikely to work to the 
superimposed design, and sometimes it is the most distinguished who will 
be the most recalcitrant. But if there is no unifying design the work 
becomes like a compendium; and the old Cambridge Modern History (like 
the new) shows that this kind of work is not in fact constituted to serve 
as a compendium. It is not the place to which one can go for a precise 
knowledge of a treaty or a battle or a constitution. And a Scotland Yard 
detective, working at the old volume IV, and collating one part with 
another, will be unable to extract from it the answer to such a question 
as: How did France come to acquire Alsace? The fact that the Cambridge 
Modern History achieved a sort of canonisation and became an institution 
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may have been profitable to it in some ways, but tends to make it the 
target for every possible kind of criticism. The two volumes of the new 
series (VIII and IX) which have just appeared! have already come under 
reproach because so many of the contributors are English or American. 
Yet the essential insularity — the kind that is damaging to historiography 
` — is the sort which assumes that only a Turk ought to be allowed to write 
the history of Turkey. We should rather count it a virtue if so many 
English writers can be persuaded to venture into foreign fields. Though 
Professor McManners hardly even glances at the fact in his chapter on 
the subject (because, rightly, he has concentrated on France rather than 
England) the British have an interesting and independent place in the 
history of the French Revolution, for example. If there is to be a British 
cooperative history there is something to be said for its being primarily a 
work of British scholarship, especially if by this means it is enabled to 
acquire character of some sort. 

There is, perhaps too much dullness in the New Cambridge Modern 
History as in the old; and the dullness is not to be attributed simply to the 
authors, who have so often failed to achieve the likes of it under other 
conditions. The searcher of causes must look for some deeper devilry in 
the universe — the drag of an old tradition and the darkness of some 
inexorcisable spirit. Some people go dead when they are writing summaries 
— they are only galvanised when they are wrestling on the frontiers of 
‘knowledge. Perhaps it requires not only intellectual gifts but moral courage 
to break with the customary texture of cooperative history — as when 
Mr. Markham in volume IX lets himself go on the subject of Waterloo, 
even in disregard of chronological sequence. Any lapse into a too 
mechanical divisioi. into chapters can mean that contributors are presented 
with a task not itself very stimulating. Acton thought that he had guarded 
against this when he put forward the principle that “‘universal history is 
not the sum of particular histories” — not a case of merely adding together 
a number of national histories, for example. And this idea of his is the 
thing which too easily comes to be totally submerged — it is better catered 
for in the plan of The European Inheritance which appeared about ten 
years ago and which Sir George Clark helped to edit. One can have 
Edmundson’s successive chapters on the history of the Netherlands in the 
original Cambridge Modern History, but when one sees very much the 
same things strung together to form his History of Holland, one asks what 
is the point of cutting up national histories and scattering the parts over 
many volumes. Granted that equal times are covered in equal areas, it is 
better for both writer and reader to have a history of Holland conceived 
as a unity and a continuity. 

The great danger has always been the retreat from the notion of “‘general 
history” in a work which was supposed to have its origin in just that notion. 


1 New Cambridge Modern History Vol. VIII, A. Goodwin (ed.): The American 
and French Revolutions 1763-93. C.U.P. 50s. Vol. IX, C. W. Crawley (ed.): 
War and Peace in an Age of Upheaval 1793-1830. C.U.P. 50s. 
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It is illustrated in even the introductions to the separate volumes of the 
New Cambridge Modern History; for these have settled into a pattern 
which makes them more like a summary of the chapters that follow than 
a real attempt at wider diagnosis or synthesis. There tends at the same 
time to be a retreat from the attempt to proportion things to their global 
importance; and it is this that leads to a mechanical subdivision into 
chapters. The Treaty of Tilsit marks a point in the Napoleonic story that 
is equivalent in a way to the successes of Hitler in the second quarter of 
the year 1940. The account of its occurrence in the new volume IX is given 
in half-a-dozen lines, and the author of this chapter is driven to just that 
concentration of facts which Acton described as a “rope of sand” and 
desired to avoid. [One of the curious features of this volume is the 
inadequacy of the treatment of Napoleon himself — the inadequacy of the 
opportunity granted to the writers on this subject. And considering the 
way in which we since 1945 have been able to see the impact of the 
international situation on so many aspects of our life and development, 
it is a question whether the New Cambridge Modern History has not fallen 
in too much with the modern disregard for diplomatic history. In these 
conditions it is not easy for contributors to show even the significance of 
their subject or to produce the kind of narrative which is also a piece of 
historical explanation]. On the other hand the author of the section on 
music in this volume IX writes almost two pages on Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony; and the result is fantastic, for here is a genuine piece of 
exposition. No man is going to complain because Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony achieves so privileged a place in the New Cambridge Modern 
History. It is perhaps the most exciting thing that has happened in the 
history of the Cambridge Histories. But let us be under no illusions. On 
the system which made this possible, there might be a volume which gave 
less space to the victories of Hitler in 1940 than to the contemporary 
activities of the Gaelic League. 

Some of the virtues of volume VIL illustrate the truth of this argument 
and the importance of having a firm grasp of ‘“‘general history”, They 
remind us that the New Cambridge Modern History is an imposing pro- 
duction, not to be dismissed in a few drastic strokes. It would be just the 
wrong thing to say that it is always dull, or to overlook the fact that, even 
in places where the prose drones drearily, there is intefesting matter for 
the student. The world has forgotten how bad the old Cambridge Modern 
History could be, if it fails to see the various ways in which the new one 
shows the advance of the last fifty years in historical writing of this sort. 
The history in these volumes is not always as new as one expected it to be. 
At the same time, there are occasions when a writer has accepted the 
latest thing that has been said and has clearly not weighed it against less 
superficial things that had been written earlier. But even where the material 
is not new — and even where one disagrees with a contributor — it is 
often interesting just to see where a given expert stands on some of the 
more doubtful historical issues. Volume Vill — possibly because the 
subject-matter provides a special opportunity — meets some of the most 
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important requirements of a cooperative history. It is based on some 
general ideas which give it a considerable degree of unity and, therefore, 
a life of its own. f 

The last five chapters present us with a study of the French Revolution 
and the five previous chapters deal largely with the various aspects of the 
War of American Independence. It was Acton who insisted that the 
American Revolution, rather than the French, was the real turning-point 
in history; though I can recollect no point at which this volume comes 
near to realising the rather subtle reasons for his decision. Perhaps the 
effective influence in volume VIII is rather Professor Palmer, who, indeed, 
in chapter XXV, takes a comprehensive view of what he calls “the age of 
revolution”. Almost the whole volume is the study of the transition to 
revolution — not a series of still-life pictures and not a mere account of 
conditions — so that one feels something of the mighty sweep of human 
` history. Some of the individual chapters are excellent and Professor Rudé 
supplies what is perhaps the model for contributions of this kind. Since 
he has worked intensively on one particular aspect of the French Revolu- 
tion, what one wanted from him was a concise reassembly of the whole 
story, so that one could see how he envisaged the whole in the light of 
his researches. Even if one wonders whether his special interests may not 
have driven him too far in a certain direction, the result is not less valuable 
and helps to keep the reader alive. The more miscellaneous chapters in 
the volume tend to find their place in the general pattern of it; and it is 
interesting to see the way in which Mr. Young tackles the internal affairs 
of Russia in chapter XI for example — the way he manages to give three 
interesting pages to the commission for the codification of the law. A 
curious weakness of the volume lies in the fact that, though the ground is 
covered, in a way, five times over (in the Introduction and chapters XVI 
. to XIX), there is no attempt to deal with the precise manner in which the 
Grenville ministry came to adopt certain crucial policies in regard to 
America, though the interpretation of this is calculated to be of pivotal 
importance. 

This volume is not less interesting from the fact that it conjures up a 
doubt and possibly raises an issue. The proper function of a cooperative 
history is performed if we can say that this work rules off an era, but there 
must be no halting now — it must be a jumping-off board for a new stage 
in the study and analysis of any sector of the historical field. The danger 
is that, possibly under American influence, we should be moving to some- 
thing like a Whig interpretation of history on a global scale. In one 
generation Lord Acton (in spite of his Catholicism and his extreme 
Whiggism) and in another generation Sir Lewis Namier (in spite of his 
extreme conservatism — and totally apart from that section of his work 
which made him the representative of a mere technique) had a profounder, 
though more complicated view of the texture of history than perhaps any 
single contemporary of theirs. After a generation that has quarrelled about 
the superficial features of their work, we might hope for a generation that 
will realise them in their depth. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN THE RUSSIAN THEATRE 
by Ossia Trilling 


“HE visit of the Leningrad Gorki Theatre to the World Theatre Season 
at the Aldwych Theatre in London in April 1966 is likely to open the 
eyes of English theatregoers to a new view of the Russian theatre. For 

years past the limelight has been stolen by the Moscow Art Theatre. The 
first thing I discovered on my second visit to Russia in seven years was an 
attitude of amazement on the part of people both inside the Moscow Arts 
and outside it at the popularity which it enjoys with foreign audiences. 
Those outside it usually spoke of it if not contemptuously, at least in terms 
of unconcealed tolerance. Inside I found several voices willing to admit 
that all was not right. To get some light thrown on this much disputed 
question, J addressed myself in the first place to Mikhail Kedrov, doyen of 
the company, actor, director and teacher, and editor of Stanislavsky’s 
published writings. 

Kedrov began by pointing out how much nonsense had been written 
and talked about the System. It had, he declared, changed radically in 
recent years. “We in Russia,” he told me “ do not hold with some so- 
called pupils of Stanislavsky abroad. Take the case of Lee Strasberg in 
America. He has stood still for 20 years and Stanislavsky would have been 
the first to repudiate him, had he been alive.” The proof of the pudding, 
Kedrov maintained, was in the eating. However, attacking Strasberg’s 
disastrous Chekhov productions was not his purpose. He quoted the work 
of Soviet psychologists (notably Pavlov, and his pupils Arbeli, Bykov and 
Ivanov-Smolensky) in support of the claim that modern Russian theatre 
practice, in the Moscow Arts, at any rate, had moved with the times and 
had long since superseded the Freudian approach of his American 
imitators. 

Kedrov spoke highly of the Royal Shakespeare Company’s production 
of King Lear which had been directed by Peter Brook, praising both the 
teamwork and the original interpretation, which he knew had been inspired 
by the Polish critic, Jan Kott. But not everyone in the Moscow Arts saw 
eye to eye with him on this. Boris Livanov, another member of the 
governing 4-man board of the theatre, had no time for either Brook or 
Kott, as well he might, since he was to direct King Lear later this year 
and play the lead himself. But he epitomised the divergence of opinion 
about the modern theatre that strongly divides Russian theatre people 
today. He is a member of the old school. But the most popular theatres 
in the capital today (as well as in Leningrad) are in the hands of a new 
generation, of people, some of them, who split off from the Moscow Arts 
in recent years, just as happened in the twenties with people like 
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Vakhtangov and Zavadski. To make sense of the new attitudes, one has 
only to go and see the numerous productions of Brecht throughout the 
country, though many of these would undoubtedly have shocked the 
German dramatist had he seen what was being done to his plays. Mother 
Courage, staged by Mikhail Straukh at the Mayakovsky, is a case in point. 
Gone are the acrid songs and most of Dessau’s music. “We Russians 
cannot abide the songs” the director explained. 

At the Theatre of Drama and Comedy, in the outlying Taganka district, 
Yuri Liubimov, a young director in his forties was in charge. A former 
actor of the Vakhtangov, he had put on the play with his students and 
received the management of the theatre as a reward for his pains. The 
production was revolutionary, at least by comparison with the regular 
style of production at the old-established theatres, though it called to mind 
the long forgotten acrobatic style of Meyerhold’s pre-Stalinist theatre. Two 
productions at Liubimov’s theatre are packing it nightly: an epic stage 
version of John Reed’s Ten Days that Shook the World and Anti-Worlds, 
by the poet Andrei Voznesensky, who called it “an associative dramatisa- 
tion of my poems” and countered the question which I put to him as to 
its theme by the surprising answer that a play does not require a theme. 
One could hardly believe that so much water had flowed down the Moskva 
River since the bad old days of the insufferable prudes who passed for the 
positive heroes of the Stalinist “socialist realist” drama. 

Boris Lvov-Anokhin is another young director, still in his thirties, who 
has just been appointed manager of the Stanislavsky Drama Theatre. It is 
true that he disowned his predecessor's production of Brecht’s The 
Threepenny Opera, which is still packing the theatre after two years, if 
only because the score by Weill had been jazzed up in the modern American 
manner, But his own repertorial policy and style of production is wholly 
new. Its keynote is theatrical stylisation and it marks a breakaway from 
the old type of literal naturalism that directors had to practice in an 
authoritarian régime if they were to keep their jobs and that they still tend 
to perpetuate in the older playhouses. The foremost example of this 
breakaway is the Sovremennik Theatre — literally the Contemporary 
Theatre. It was founded by Oleg Yefremov, an energetic director and actor, 
not yet 40, some ten years ago. Dissatisfied with the Moscow Arts situa- 
tion, he started an experimental studio with the theatre’s students, perform- 
ing in hired halls to begin with. So great was his achievement that he 
obtained official recognition (and, ironically enough, financial support from 
` the very theatre against which he was in revolt) and for the past five years 
has been turning the Contemporary into Moscow’s most popular theatre. 
Noteworthy for the absence of that studiously pathetic style which is the 
hallmark of the Moscow Arts and the neighbouring Maly Theatre, the 
Contemporary can be called a New Look Theatre par excellence. And 
this applies as much to the repertoire, where the main names are those of 
Victor Rozov and Alexander Volodin. It also means a critical approach 
in interpretation and in theme. 

I would be the last to claim that the Russian Theatre had entirely shaken 
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off the shackles of central authoritarianism but it is clear that the second 
thaw in literature which swept the country last year has left its mark on 
the theatre too. Yefremov was responsible for staging Eugeni Shvarts’s 
The Naked Eniperor which had been based on the Hans Anderson fairy- 
story. Audiences loved it as a piece of social and political criticism of 
contemporary life. As a former director of the Central Children’s Theatre 
Yefremov had served his apprenticeship learning how best to do just this 
in the guise of staging a simple fairy-tale. Volodin’s fifth play, The 
Appointment, was the current hit at his theatre during my visit. Its hero is 
a youngish man at the head of a state undertaking who messes up his 
private life and his relations with the staff under him. Volodin’s language 
is the language of the streets, of the young people of today, and he is not 
afraid to speak his mind and show up the inadequacies of the people he is 
writing about. Audiences confronted with recognisable human beings, with 
failings and prejudices like their own, are delighted, if only because they 
had been gorged with a diet of artificially created heroes with no semblance 
of verisimilitude about them and were now being given a glimpse of life as 
it really was, with all its familiar hardships and identifiable problems. 

Another young director of the new generation is Anatoli Efros, newly 
appointed head of the Komsomol Theatre and, like Yefremov (at whose 
theatre he had his first success with a play by the Italian Eduardo de 
Filippo), a graduate, so to speak, of the Central Children’s Theatre. 
© Efros, too, speaks to the young in their own tongue. His most recent 
discovery is a writer called Edward Radzinsky whose first play, with the 
oddly-sounding title of 104 Pages of Love is a typical instance of the new 
wave. Its heroine is a flighty air-hostess with romantic longings who gives 
her life in an aircraft accident when she might have saved herself. Not 
only is her sentimental weakness a common feature of women everywhere, 
and not least of Russian women of today, but the play provides one more 
example to flaunt the dogma propounded in the twenties by Anatoli 
Lunacharsky, dramatist and sometime Commissar of Education, that 
tragedy would find no place in the new Soviet drama. Radzinsky has 
proved him wrong. He owes the success of his play not only to his skill in 
capturing the thoughts and feelings of the young Russians of today but 
also to Efros’s remarkably eye-catching production, with its extraordinary 
stage effects. Among the plays announced for production here are Brecht’s 
Man Equals Man and a stage version of Solzhenitsin’s novel about the 
Siberian labour-camps. Efros is, obviously, not afraid to give his patrons a 
view of the seamy side of life too. Radzinsky is only 24, but there are 
several playwrights like him in the offing who are being encouraged by the 
young directors to write plays that are true to contemporary life in every 
way. 

It is evidently too early to expect anyone to put on the plays of Samuel 
Beckett. The Russians have still a long way to go before they catch up 
with the Poles and the Czechs in this respect. Though the critic, Boris 
Zingermann, has just written a monograph on Beckett. Who knows but 
that before very long even ‘ideological co-existence” will be perfectly 
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respectable in the theatre, too? Certainly Voznesensky’s implied definition 
of the modern drama suggests that the time may not be far off. There are 
clear signs of this development in Leningrad as well as in Moscow. Peter 
Brook’s judgement that the Gorki Theatre, of which Georgi Tovstonogov 
has been in charge for 9 years, is the best in Russia is widely shared by 
Russians as well as by visitors who have seen something of the Soviet 
theatre. Now in his 50th year Tovstonogov has long been spoken of as 
Russia’s foremost director. None of his younger rivals have ousted him 
yet in his self-chosen role as the Russian theatre’s most fearless director. 
He, too, incidentally, had a profitable spell at the Central Children’s 
Theatre. The importance of the Gorki as a showpiece of modern Soviet 
theatrical art has been given official recognition this year when the company 
go on their first foreign tour to eastern Europe. In 1966 their path will take 
them, via London, to the Theatre of the Nations in Paris, and elsewhere 
in the west. ` 

The Gorki’s most striking features are its theatrical lyricism and 
inventiveness, to say nothing of its players who are as good as the best 
anywhere in Russia. At times Tovstonogov’s outspokenness leads him into 
trouble. This happened when a quotation from Pushkin, about the loneliness 
of the poet (thrown onto the front curtain at the opening of his production 
of Griboyedov’s Woe from Wit, in which the role of Chatski was played 
by Innokenti Smoktunovsky, the actor of Hamlet in the recent Soviet film 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy), was censored after the dress-rehearsal because 
it contradicted official esthetic formulations of the artist’s role in society. 
At other times, as in Alexander Shtain’s heroic comedy about naval pranks, 
The Ocean (soon to be broadcast by the B.B.C.), an oblique reference to 
Stalinist excesses is greeted with gales of derisive laughter, when the 
Admiral brushes his moustache on the line “when you-know-who-I-mean 
had me disgraced”. The episodic weaknesses of Radzinsky’s first play, 
which showed up in the Moscow version, have been successfully ironed 
out in the Leningrad production, here re-named Once More About Love. 
In Leningrad the affairs of the heart of the sentimental air-hostess are set 
against a changing background of modernistic décors while an ingeniously 
operated optical backdrop consisting entirely of strong beams of horizontal 
light serves in part to mask the scene-changes. 

The technical superiority of the Russian theatre today is undeniable. 
In Tovstonogov’s production of The Three Sisters, the insistent naturalism 
of the Stanislavsky tradition has been thrown overboard. The rotating 
setting, fragmentary and beautifully suggestive, presents a series of changing 
viewpoints and intimate scenes are pinpointed in spotlights on travelling 
platforms which ride over the forestage into the audience’s lap, as it were, 
much as in a filmic close-up. This kind of visual effect is not an end 
in itself but a dramatic adjunct. Tatyana Doronina, a beautiful woman and 
a pillar of the ensemble, has few rivals on the Russian stage today. With 
her and Innokenti Smoktunovsky in the cast, and a supporting company 
of superb artists, the Gorki Theatre is not likely to find many detractors 
when it makes its bow in London in less than a year’s time. 
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THE ARTS IN ANTIBES 


by Sheldon Williams 


HE coast is crowded all summer. Antibes, last of the Ancient Greek 

settlements of the West, may be able to offer a humble pallet in 

something less than a pension in one of the narrow streets that lead 
down to the port and the Avenue de Verdun, but the hotels are packed. 
So, instead of going to Antibes, I found myself in the jazz-world of 
Juan-les-Pins on the other side of the Peninsular —- Jay Gould country, 
but altered out of recognition since the old millionaire first settled in among 
the pines. To reach quiet, antique Antibes, I could either take a taxi 
(monstrous at NF. 10 or 15!), cope with unsatisfactory timetable of the 
buses (no return journey after 6.20 p.m.), or set off on a 20-minute walk 
up the Avenue Wilson (Woodrow, one supposes, not Harold). 


Juan tends ito get like an inferno during the fashionable hours of the 
day. The sweating bodies of the damned intermingle with some attractive 
young devils, but it becomes increasingly difficult to negotiate the tenuous 
strip between the throngs on the pavements and the oncoming and uncaring 
traffic. In the early morning, even the ‘free’ beaches are deserted, and the 
sea is clean of rubbish although the previous night has lowered the water’s 
temperature; but later... I never spent the day in Juan. 


Instead, I walked into Antibes. 


No doubt the yachting set find noisy ways and means to amuse them- 
selves. Down below the promenade, a scruffy crowd of suntanners make 
the most of a filthy stretch of rocks and patches of sand — in and out of 
the water, but for me Antibes is a culture capital, in a setting created an 
‘historic monument’ by some wise French government, which has little to do 
with the lush hotels and smart stores by the Place de General de Gaulle, 
and further West. 


Real Antibes is the old town, the covered market, the dangerous groups 
of boule players in the dust that extends in a solid bank half the side of 
the Anse St. Roch. The grid of thin alleys that join up the port to the 
Place Nationale are full of felicitous discoveries to be made by the casual 
pedestrian. In the little Rue Thuret, the American sculptor Ambellan 
lives with his Swiss wife and two daughters behind a front room that 
he has turned into his personal gallery. Ambellan came to Paris on some 
kind of a scholarship. His inspirations were Henri Laurens and Jacques 
Lipschitz — they still are. He somehow managed to keep his head above 
water in the City of Light for five years until, when living space became 
too tight for himself, his wife and his first baby, he moved down to the 
coast. He has been in the Rue Thuret since 1962. To-day, the Ambellan 
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Gallery is full of figurines, sculptures and the artist’s graphic designs. 
Ambellan has ceased to worry overmuch about what is going on in the 
world outside. Enough collectors come his way, report on his work to 
their friends, and in this way provide a steady flow of potential buyers. 
The vestiges of the influence of Laurens and Lipschitz remain, but in the 
years since he left the United States he has built up an important reservoir 
of coloured drawings and watercolours which are personal, independent of 
outside pressures. Ambellan’s drawings are like friezes of the female form 
in swaying movement. They are carefully formal; tinted in thick body- 
colour. They clearly act as an important aid to his latest sculpture. 


Above the Rue Thuret, towering above all old Antibes is the Chateau 
Grimaldi, a citadel which has seen the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and which has been a religious palace, a seignorial residence, 
and the site of municipal government before it achieved its present 
character of a museum of modern art. 


When the last war ended in France, Picasso left Paris for the South. 
His departure is clearly marked in yet another change of style in his work. 
The dark and lugubrious portraits and monsters, the famished cats parading 
the Paris skyline, were abandoned in favour of canvases that itold of 
Mediterranean sunshine playing upon opulent nudes attended by gay 
satyrs capering and blowing upon the pipes of Pan. Peaceful goats grazed 
at the feet of this carefree company, and one of the more famous pictures 
of this period is called simply ‘Peace’. 


These paintings are the outward record of a complete change of life 
for Picasso. When he returned to the Riviera after the end of hostilities, 
he had no proper place to go — at least, nowhere with a studio and the 
right kind of working facilities. He came-to Antibes; and it was at Antibes 
that he was offered the Chateau Grimaldi as his atelier by the castle’s 
curator, Dor De la Souchere. Even for Picasso, this was an astonishing 
gesture. He accepted it with enthusiasm. Now, at last, after the suffocating 
occupation days in Paris, he could breathe and work in freedom. The 
spacious rooms of the old castle gave him enough elbow room in which 
to spread himself and paint the big pictures with which his time at Antibes 
is associated. 

Picasso’s response was as magnanimous as Dor de la Souchere’s offer. 
He made over the bulk of the most important work he had done during his 
time at the castle as a permanent gift to the town of Antibes. Subsequently 
he added to this collection works from other periods — paintings from 
previous years, and plates and pots from the next stage of his career at 
Vallauris. 

All this largesse was kept at the chateau. De Ja Couchere had a suite of 
‘rooms transformed into a gallery where the Picassos could be shown 
en permanence, Simultaneously, a subscription list was made up of well- 
wishers who gave sums varying from NF. 500 to NF. 5,000 so that the 
Chateau Grimaldi could be completely redecorated and turned into a 
Museum. Important works were added to the permanent collection which 
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now includes examples of Léger, Calder, de Stäel (particularly fine), Atlan, 
Hartung and Masereel. There are four outstanding sculpture figures in 
bronze by Germaine Richier which surmount the balustrade of a paved 
courtyard overlooking the sheer drop above the Mediterranean. 


De la Souchere is not content to leave his Musée Grimaldi as a mere 
repository of modern masterpieces. He has interspersed the works of the 
permanent collection with archeological finds (mainly Ancient Greek 
tablets from the region), and he also makes himself responsible for annual 
exhibitions devoted to a single artist. Until 1965, these yearly exhibitions 
had been strictly reserved for artists associated with the Ecole de Paris, 
but this year the choice went further afield. Jan Le Witt, a British painter 
of Polish origin had his work noticed by De la Souchere at the Salon de 
Mai and the Salon d’Automne in Paris. Le Witt was wholly ignorant of 
his selection until he received at his London studio an invitation from the 
Chateau Grimaldi to exhibit as the chosen artist of 1965. The Museum’s 
director is well known for his astute taste, so such an invitation must be 
construed as a great compliment both to Britain and to Le Witt. Some 
clue to the workings of De la Souchere’s mind is found in his summing up 
of Le Witt’s work. 


“Il me semble que la peinture de Jan Le Witt se place avec aisance dans 
cet univers sidéral, qui ne serait pas glacé. Nulle faiblesse — j'allais dire 
nulle feminité — mais au contraire manifestation d’une force enorme et 
chateau d Antibes et de celui (Picasso), qui depuis un demi-siécle ne 
cesse de donner Paccord. 


“Telle est notre chance. 


“Les peintures de Jan Le Witt nous font penser à des fragments de 
galaxies —- ce mot doux est terrible — qui rouleraient dans le noir de 
Pespace sidéral avec une lenteur minerale. On dirait que ces formes se 
forment et se deforment comme des nues avec une pesanteur legere, se 
nouent et se denouent comme des algues nonchalantes dans le balancement 
lune liquide dense et transparent.” 


These words of De la Souchere’s concentrate upon the elemental side 
of Le Witt. In particular, the Chateau’s director has singled out the 
aqueous character of much of the artist’s subject matter. 


But there is another strong aspect of Le Witt’s intentions. His firm 
belief that machines should be subservient to mankind and should not be 
allowed to invade the fine arts. This view is stressed strongly in the 
artist’s work and philosophy. It is well summed up in Sir Herbert Read’s 
article about the painter in Quadrum, where the critic writes: “Le Witt’s 
heresy, like that of Thoreau’s, is his romance with nature. He would not 
swear allegiance to what he calls the ‘scrap-iron goddess’ reigning to-day. 
Art as a branch of engineering does not interest him.” 


The painter himself is even more specific. “Show me a machine thal 
can dream and I will love it,” he says. 


In other words, Le Witt — through his abstract vision — seeks to 
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present nature in a dream state, an ecstatic state at the point of paroxysm 
in poetry. This poetical quality has been recognised by John Smith, the 
Editor of Poetry Review when he describes the painting of “Baia cela 
Mezzaluna” (one of the pictures in the Grimaldi exhibition) . 


“I floated into the caves of ice 

Where the night is endless, 

Where the rainbow lives. 

I saw the gates of beauty and death 

And the gulf where the world was born.” 


Le Witt, originally a graphic artist, has been concentrating upon painting 
during the past ten years. Something of his concern for graphic exactitude 
lingers on in his control of paint and surface detail. The apparently, 
„random shapes are, on closer inspection, found to be carefully calculated.’ 
`The composition, too, is adjusted to meet keen classical standards. This 
artist — self-taught — has been the winner of two important international 
awards (Gold medals at Vienna 1948 and Milan 1954). 


In the midst of the myriad tendencies of modern art, he is a difficult 
painter to place. Described as an abstract artist, he yet claims his first 
loyalty to nature — but a nature which goes back to first things; the 
primeval flora of his “Urpflanzen” painting (directly referring to Goethe’s 
thesis about this obscure corner of botany) and the almost metaphysical 
“Creation de la Rose” (both on show at Antibes). 


` The pictures in the exhibition tend to be on the large side. Four of them 
measure 200 x 160 cm.: “Livre de la Mer”, “Hommage à Lao-Tzu”, 
“Hommage à Goya (ii), and “Antibes”. Mere monumentality, however, 
is not required for Le Witt to create his impact. The two smallest paint- 
ings, “Mezzaluna” and “Création de la Rose” are proof of that. 


But there is no denying that the two Hommages dominate the show. 
The Goya is specially curious in that it seems to symbolise the Castle of 
- Antibes. A great tower of stones lifts itself out of an ocean against a 

milky grey sky just as the Chateau appears in ancient eminence seen from 

the shore of the peninsular. Lao-Tzu is the Goya’s complement. Its rich 
_ Teds and umbers glow like an old fire. De la Souchere was particularly 
struck by its power. 


When he cleared the permanent collection to make room for the Le 
Witts (an honour never previously accorded a visiting artist), he stipulated 
that only the great de Stäel should remain untouched in its special alcove 

‘—~ then, on the last day before the official opening, he changed his mind. 
Down came the de Stäel and up went the Lao-Tzu in its place. 


To- -day, in its private corner, with spotlights deftly levelled upon it, the 
Lao-Tzu is majestic. No wonder Mme. Cuttoli (who pioneered the renewed 
interest of modern artists in tapestry and herself secured for Le Witt two 
commissions for tapestries from Aubusson — both hanging in the Chateau 
Grimaldi exhibition), as she paused before it, turned to me and said “It 
is a triumph”. 
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-For those who love the sea and its impedimenta, the paintings at the 
castle ate a mood reflection of their pleasure. Le Witt captures the flavour 
of rocks and weed, sometimes deep down in the olive greens and darkest 
browns of a submarine world, sometimes hot beneath a Southern sun or 
ice-cold on the landscape the other side of the moon. Always, his demand 
is for us to re-view the marvels of nature, refined and re-composed by his 
inspiration, 


Besides the paintings, there are 25 gouaches. These point up his past 
experience as a graphics artist. They are more precise than the paintings. 
They deal too, as often as not, with the microcosmic world below the 
magnifying lens. Schools of amoebic creatures flit across a rock. Marine 
objects stand statuesque in ocean caverns. Fronds of aquaflora trace a 
lattice design across the shallows. The colours are opaque gouache, 
occasionally enhanced with linear patterns in black ink. The close 
connection between these and his earlier graphic work is borne out in the 
two lithographs which he pulled at the Curwen Press in London before 
leaving for Antibes. 


Finally, the two tapestries. All the paintings were made during the period 
1959-65. The earliest of the two tapestries, “Les Sommets” dates from 
1958. “Les Deux Soleils” was woven in 1960. Both can be regarded as 
key works. The earlier shows respect for a more formal landscape, and 
thereby implies a departure point for since that time Le Witt has become 
increasingly concerned to break away from the traditions of an established 
horizon so that his works can have a life of their own free from direct 
references. In contrast, “Les Deux Soleils” creates a feeling of apocalyptic/ 
S.F. confrontation, as if the poets of to-day had made contact with new 
worlds outside the ken of space travellers and perhaps any mortal save 
St. John of the Revelations. 


The exhibition, which is to run for two months, opened with a splendid 
vernissage (at the end of August), at which besides Mme. Cuttoli there 
were guests representing every facet of the old town’s cultural proclivities. 
Mingling with the Mayor and his colleagues were painters and patrons, a 
Greek sculptress, a French poet, visiting professors from the United States, 
Martin Goldberg of Scamander Fine Art, Toronto (Le Witt’s Agent) — 
tout-Antibes, in fact. 


. Dor de la Souchere made a speech. Unlike some of his guests, he was 
dressed informally in a loose blue tunic-shirt. (“I always wear a cravatte 
for openings at the Chateau”, M. Puissegur, whose ‘Au bon vieux temps’ 
specialises in negro sculpture, told me), because, as he puts it, ‘Perhaps 
one person on our invitation list may come in holiday clothes. I would 
not wish to insult such a person.” He spoke about the artist’s work, why 
he had chosen him and the usual problems that attend the mounting of 
a show of this size. 


Then he came to the most important part of his address. 
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He had, he told his audience, originally intended to place the works of 
Jan Le Witt in the adjoining gallery where the paintings of an invited artist 
are normally shown. This is a fine room, but it lacks the special qualities 
of its neighbour. When he saw the assembled paintings of Le Witt after 
they had arrived in Antibes, he decided to take an unprecedented step. 
He gave the order for the temporary removal of the permanent collection, 
so that the exhibition of the British artist could be hung in its stead. As I 
mentioned earlier, even the de Stéel was moved to make room for Le Witt’s 
“Hommage à Lao-Tzu”. 

This decision was a personal one for De la Souchere. Such a step 
requires a majority accord by the Committee. Because of the shortness of 
time, and because he was convinced that he was taking the right course, 
the director by-passed his own Committee. 


“Judge for yourself whether I have done the right thing,” said Dor de 
la Souchere. The applause he received left no doubt that those gathered 
for the Private View (many among them, original subscribers to the 
Museum’s foundation) fully accepted the step he had taken. 


Directly opposite the ramp that leads up to the main entrance of the 
Chateau is the little Galerie Renée Laporte. Mme. Laporte, the widow of 
the French poet, is herself a poetess. She runs her gallery as if it is an 
extension of Paris. The paintings here are of the calibre one would expect 
to find in a quality Parisian gallery. At the time of the Le Witt exhibition, 
she was showing pictures by the Jugoslavian primitive Ivan Rabuzin who 
established an international reputation with his exhibition at the Salon de 
Comparaison in Paris last year. Occasional works by Rabuzin have also 
been seen in London and Edinburgh. 


Rabuzin hovers somewhere between the chalky accuracy of Bauchant 
and natural phantasy which allows his wooded slopes to rise in continuous 
perspective until they mount into the sky itself. 


Upstairs, the mainstay of a miscellany of modern artists is the residue of 
her previous exhibition, Pelayo’s “Portraits Apocryphes”’, of which Georges 
Boudaille writes “Toute ressemblance avec des personnages réels, vivants 
ou morts, serait pure coincidence et ne saurait être imputée a l'auteur.” 
This may be true of the living, but the dead ...? The exiled Spanish 
artist Pelayo delights in combing the back-alleys of Spanish history to 
furnish the subjects of his paintings. He works in the traditional colours 
of 18th Century portraits but, contrastingly, uses the method of action 
painting. The effect is startling. Expressionism with velocity. Dramatic. 


Some of Pelayo’s apocryphal portraits were seen last year at the Drian 
Galleries in London. He is represented in the Musée d’Art Moderne in 
Paris and at the Museo de Arte Moderno in Barcelona (where, for political 
reasons, he may no longer visit). On the other side of the castle, following 
the line of medieval fortifications, the way leads to the Bastion St.-André 
beneath which, housed through two huge archways, are the town’s main 
archeological museum and the Centre Artistique et Culturelle. This 
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season’s exhibition at the Centre is grandly entitled ““3me. Salon Expressions 
Nouvelles” — a mixed exhibition of 64 modern painters and sculptors 
working in non-figurative vein. 

Inevitably many of the contributors are unfamiliar, but there was a 
striking Cottavoz (called ambiguously “Portrait de ma mere”), as well as 
a. typical drenched canvas — “Aran Moor” — by the Israeli artist Geula 
Dagan, an abstract (with ‘pop’ accents) by Dufour called “C'etait Juin”, 
a dark and muddy landscape by Van Hecke (“Sur le Sandetti’’”), Pelayo’s 
“Leveque regent et la reine douairiere”, and Jan Burka’s “‘Carées 
Cubiques”. It is perhaps unfair to pick on names likely to awaken some 
memory however diffused in the minds of English readers, but I do so 
to convey the quality of the exhibition which would receive extravagant 
praise if it occurred in a provincial town or city in Britain. 

The Bastion St.-André is playing host to the non-figurative exhibition, 
but the Centre has another show at the Phare on the way to Cap d’Antibes, 
this time of figurative painting. A fair walk in the sun from the Bastion 
St.-André — but worth the trouble. 


All these cultural manifestations belong to the old town and its environs; 
but now galleries are springing up in the newer parts as well. The “Bateau 
Ivre” recently opened by M. Zueiger, is one such. Located on the Boulevard 
General Leclerc close to the Jardin Albert Ier., it specialises in Ecole de 
Paris artists and livres-de-luxe. Small works, generally gouaches, water- 
colours or drawings by Picasso, De Ja Fresnaye, Music, Lautrec, the 
expected Villon, Leon Zack, Degas, Braque and Chagall fit comfortably 
into the company of Gen-Paul, Le Basque and even Buffet. There is a 
specially beautiful nude drawing by Pascin. A couple of graphics by 
Goetz remind the visitor that there is a big exhibition of the artist’s work 
at the Galerie Hervieu in St.-Paul-de-Vence. ‘H. Nouveau’ is a pseudonym 
hiding the name of a modern composer. Dayez turns out to be a charming 
variation on Desnoyer. The atmosphere at “Le Bateau Ivre” is chic, 
insufficiently so, but that will pass with time. Meanwhile, such miscellanies 
are as exciting as they are surprising. 


The arts fit naturally into the gentle setting of Antibes, quietest of the 
resorts on the Côte. 
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ARTHUR SYMONS AS LITERARY CRITIC (1865-1945). 


A CENTENARY ASSESSMENT (D 


_ by Derek Stanford 


ae RITING in 1957 on the development of modern poetics, Mr. Frank 
Kermode found Symons a “‘crucial’’ figure. In the same year Dame 
Edith Sitwell spoke of him as “a great critic of the 1890’s and 
. 1900s. To Mr. Ian Fletcher in 1953 he appeared as “a good minor poet, 
- an excellent translator, a major critic.” Despite these encomia, he remains 
out of print. It is time a selection of his best work was republished. 
Historically, Symons’ career as a critic begins with his defence of 
impressionism. The relevant documents here are the prefaces he wrote 
to his first two books of verse,“) an article published in Harper’s magazine 
on The Decadent Movement in Literature) and a causerie entitled 
Impressionistic Writing.) 
In the last of these, impressionistic literature is described as the art ‘of 
-phenomenalism — a visual phenomenalism deftly edited. “The first thing,” 
writes Symons, “‘is to see, and with an eye which sees all; and then to 
write, from a selecting memory, and as if one’s only business were to 
write.” The aim of such writing should be — truth to the artistic eye 
‘rather than truth to reality. Symons imagines the impressionist as saying: 
‘ “Suppose I wish to give you an impression of the Luxembourg Gardens, 
as I see them when I look out of my window, will it help to call up in 
- your mind the impression of these glimmering alleys and the naked 

darkness of the trees, if I begin by telling you that I can count seven cabs, 
. ,balf another at one end, in the space between the corner of the Odeon 
and the houses on the opposite side of the street; that there are four trees 
and three lamp-posts on the pavement; and that I can read the words 
‘Chocolat Menier’, in white letters, on a blue ground, upon the circular 
black kiosk by the side of the second lamp-post? I see these things, no 
doubt, unconsciously, before my eye travels as far as the railings of the 
garden; but are they any essential part of my memory of the scene 
afterwards?” ? 


(1) Silhouettes, revised edition 1896; London Nights, 2nd ed. 1896. 
(2) 1893, reprinted in Dramatis Personae, 1923 New York. 
(3) Dramatis Personae. 
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All Symons’ criticism, of whatever period, emphasizes the subjective 
element; and at the end of the essay just quoted, he speaks of the need 
to individualize one’s impressions. ‘‘L’art, mes enfants,” he writes, quoting 
Verlaine, “c’est d’être absolument soi-même.” The young French school 
of impressionistic writers, “those who are writing vers libre, and even 
those who are not writing vers libre, are content to be absolutely them- 
selves, and to leave externalities . . . alone.” This tradition of personal 
sincerity seemed, thought Symons, to be lacking over here. “Our English 
verse-writers offer us a ballad, a sonnet, an eclogue . . . The verse is 
sometimes excellent verse, but it is not a personal utterance; it is not a 
mood of a temperament.” 

To write from one’s moods — one of the key-words of the ’nineties — 
became a matter of such concern to Symons; and this freedom to be him- 
self he defended in the prefaces to Silhouettes and London Nights. His 
poetry, he declared in the latter, was “a sincere attempt to render a 
particular mood which has once been mine, and to render it as if, for the 
moment, there was no other mood for me in the world.” In his prefactory 
words to Silhouettes “On behalf of Patchouli”, he was more playful: 

Patchouli! Well, why not Patchouli? Is there any ‘reason in art’ 
why we should write exclusively about the natural blush if the 
delicately acquired blush of rouge has any attraction for us? 

The impressionism which Symons practised, and which he was chiefly 
interested in, was almost exclusively of an urban order‘), “The poetry of 
cities, that rarer than pastoral poetry,” was what he sought to write himself 
and to assess in others. “Here, at last,” he exclaimed, commenting on 
W. E. Henley, “is a poet who can so enlarge the limits of his verse as to 
take in London. And I think that might be the test of poetry which pro- 
fesses to be modern: its capacity for dealing with London, and what one 
sees there or might see there, indoors and out.”(® A partial point of view, 
no doubt; but after nearly a hundred years of nature verse, the metropolitan 
muse was clearly waiting its turn! 

So far, as a critic, Symons had largely trodden in the steps of his master 
Walter Pater, whom he first met in 1885. Both in theory and in practice, 
Symons modernised Pater. He applied to contemporary situations, ideas 
which Pater applied to the past. 

There was, none the less, in Symons something of the quietist. As a 
critic, he was one of those who confess to the truth privily rather than 
publicly from the roof-tops. His prose was never clamorous; always in 
fact a little hushed. This being so, it was natural to him to speak 
individually rather than as one of a group. “Frankly,” he wrote to George 
Moore, in the dedication to his Studies in Two Literatures, “I do not 
understand this limiting of oneself to a school, a doctrine, a costume. 
I have, and I keep for myself, my own way of seeing things, my own way 


(4) Symons wrote little nature poetry before the 1900's. 
(5) “Modernity in Verse” (Studies in Two Literatures) 1897, 
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of trying to say them.” In 1893, however, he was provoked into a semi- 
collective partisan statement. 

Reviewing John Gray’s poems Silverpoint, Richard Le Gallienne — that 
half-and-halfer, co-member with Symons of the Rhymers Club — found 


- occasion to attack the theory and practice of Decadence for its unsplendid 


aesthetic isolation. “To notice only the picturesque effects of a beggar’s 


rags as Gautier; the colour-scheme of a tippler’s nose, like M. Huysmans 


. these are examples of the decadent attitudes.” Le Gallienne had 


E already expressed his half-willing praise and hesitant censure in a notice 


on Silhouettes, the title page of which was dated ““Paris, May, 1892.” “Had 
Mr. Symons,” he slyly remarked, “lived earlier he would doubtless have 
dated his preface from Alexandria.” 

Symons — pursuer of personality, enshriner of egoism, as he was — 
felt himself called upon to answer. He had been associated with the 


` Decadents, and referred to in terms of this group. It was necessary to 


z 


define these terms in words which he would be prepared to accept. In his 
essay The Decadent Movement in Two Literatures, he begins, strategically, 
by linking Decadence with Impressionism and Symbolism (dogs without 
existing bad names). These latter two, he tells us, are “two main branches” 
of the Decadent movement and have more in common than one supposes. 
“What both seek is not general truth merely, but la Verité vraie, the very 
essence of truth — the truth of appearance to the senses, of the visible 
world to the eyes that see it; and the truth of spiritual things to the 


spiritual vision. The Impressionist . . . would flash upon you... an 


image of what you have just seen, just as you have seen it... The 
Symbolist would flash upon you the ‘soul’ of that which can be apprehended 
only by the soul — the finer sense of things unseen, the deeper meaning 
of things evident. And both Symbolism and Impressionism call for a new 
style, an entire new creative psychology. This endeavour after a perfect 
truth to one’s impression, to one’s intuition . . . has brought with it, in 
its revolt from ready-made impressions and conclusions, a revolt from the 
ready-made of language, from the bondage of traditional form, of a form 
become rigid.’ 

Mention of the word ‘Symbolism’ carries one forward to Symons’ famous 
book The Symbolist Movement in Literature published in 1899. Its author 
was certainly not manifesto-minded. Despite this constitutional reserve, 
there is no doubt that the ideas of Symbolism kindled him to a point of 
commitment. As Mr. T. Earle Welby observed, The Symbolist Movement 
in Literature “was written with a kind of millenial expectation.” ® A new 
dawn of consciousness, sensibility . . . vision appeared to: be imminent. 


Yeats, who was Symons’ close friend, has spoken of those chiliastic feelings 


in his Autobiographies. Under Symons’ influence he was studying the 


X 


(8) Retrospective Reviews: A Literary Log, 1896. 


(Ibid 
(8) Dramatis Personae. 
(9) Arthur Symons: A Critical Study, 1925, 
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French Symbolists: Verlaine, Mallarmé and Villiers de PIsle Adam. 
Yeats’ French was rudimentary, but he tackled the latter’s “Symbolist 
drama” with a manful if unscholarly persistence. “I had read Axel to 
myself or was still reading it,” he tells us, “so slowly and with so much 
difficulty, that certain passages had an exaggerated importance, while all 
remained so obscure that I could without much effort imagine that here 
at last was the Sacred Book I longed for.’ The climate of ideas in 
which Yeats and Symons lived was one of enthusiasm. “‘It seemed to me,” 
wrote Yeats, looking backwards, ‘“‘that we always discussed life at its most 
intense moment, that moment which gives a common sacredness to the 
Song of Songs, and to the Sermon on the Mount, and in which one 
discovers something supernatural, a stirring as it were of the roots of the 
hair.” 00 For Yeats, even more than for Symons, there was a numinous 
murmur in the air; the hour of revelation seemed at hand. Is it true, he 
asked, that our time is disturbed “as Mallarmé said, by ‘the trembling of 
the veil of the temple’ or ‘that our whole age is seeking to bring forth a 
sacred book’? Some of us thought that book near towards the end of the 
last century.” 02 


What is Symbolism? — an art of suggestion instead of an art of state- 
ment? Such, in the long run, may prove its only possible definition, the 
only characteristic we can find shared by all so-called Symbolist com- 
positions. But for Symons, writing in the fin-de-siècle years, it was very 
much more than this — a kind of Second Coming to be made manifest 
with the birth of the new century. 


Symons dedicated his book to Yeats, and there were good reasons why 
he should have done so — “‘both as an expression of a deep personal 
friendship and because you, more than anyone else, will sympathise with 
what I say in it, being yourself the chief representative of that movement 
in your country.” The interchange between them was great, and from a 
study of their writings it is sometimes difficult to decide to which of the 
two a notion first belonged. For instance, in an essay The Autumn of the 
Body, Yeats speaks of how, when he first began to write, “I desired to 
describe outward things as vividly as possible . . . And then quite suddenly 
I lost the desire of describing outward things, and found that I took little 
pleasure in a book unless it was spiritual and unemphatic.”(5) This 
presents, in personal terms, the same thought which we met in the Intro- 
duction to Symons’ book which it anticipates by a year: “After the world 
has starved its soul long enough in the contemplation and the re-arrange- 
ment of material things, comes the turn of the soul; and with it comes 

. . a literature in which the visible world is no longer a reality, and the 
unseen world is no longer a dream.” The reader who reads Symons’ 


a ae Tragic Generation” (The Trembling of the Veil) 1922. 
(12) “The Tragic Generation” (The Trembling of the vee, 
(13) Essays and Introductions, 1961. 
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volume alongside Yeats’ book of essays Ideas of Good and Evil) (written 
between 1896 and 1903) will meet with parallel passage after passage. It 
sometimes appears as if they were co-authors of each other’s books. 


As Symons sees it, the outward characteristics of Symbolism are those of 
an anti-movement. “This revolt against exteriority, against rhetoric, against 
a materialistic tradition,” he terms it. Zola and the realists had “tried to 
build in brick and mortar inside the covers of a book.” Leconte de Lisle 
and the Parnassians with their “‘literature of form”, had in their verse 
“turned the world to stone”. Led by the Symbolists, literature was passing, 
reasoned Symons, from an art of appearance to an art of essence. 
“Description is banished that beautiful things may be evoked, magically.” 


But the key-word in Symons’ master-plan of Symbolism is “Mysticism”, 
behind which lies the influence of Yeats. “I speak often in this book of 
Mysticism,” writes Symons to his friend in the Dedication. ‘It will be no 
surprise to you, for you have seen me gradually -finding my way, un- 
certainly but inevitably, in that direction.” As Yeats records in his 
Autobiographies, he had always been “very religious”. ‘Deprived [in 
young manhood] by Huxley and Tyndall, whom I detested, of the simple- 
minded religion of my childhood, I had made a new religion, almost an 
infallible church of poetic tradition, of a fardel of stories, and of 
personages, and of emotions, inseparable from their first expression, passed 
on from generation to generation by poets and painters with some help 
from philosophers and theologians.” ©% This merely personal ersatz 
religion was, he believed, about to find its public fulfilment in Symbolism. 
“The arts,” he declared, “are about to take upon their shoulders the 
burdens that have fallen from the shoulders of priests, and to lead us back 
upon our journey by filling our thoughts with the essence of things, and 
not with things.” 08) 


Symons took over from Yeats this free-lance literary mysticism, and in 
the Conclusion to his book, mysticism features as his trump card. ‘‘The 
doctrine of Mysticism with which all this symbolical literature has so much 
to do, of which it is all so much the expression, presents us . . . with a 
theory of life which makes us familiar with mystery, and which seems to 
harmonise these instincts which make for religion, passion, and art, freeing 
us at once of a great bondage.” Symons’ Conclusion is closely modelled 
on the famous Conclusion which Pater wrote to his book The Renaissance 
in 1873. There is the same hectic intensity, the same near-hysterical ‘high- 
seriousness’. The difference lies in the remedies offered. “‘Aestheticism, I 
think,” murmurs Pater. “Pardon me, no; mysticism,” replies Symons. 


Symons, the son of a Methodist manse, rejected Christianity early. For 
all this, there is an interesting parallel between a passage in St. Paul and 
one which occurs in Symons’ essay The Decadent Movement in Literature 


(44) Included in Essays and Introductions. 
(15) “Four years 1887-1891” (The Trembling of the Veil). ý 
(8) “The Autumn of the Body” (Essays and Introductions). 
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— possibly no more than an accidental echo of his Bible-reading boyhood. 
Symons is saying that the Symbolists’ aim is to flash upon the reader “the 
‘soul’... the finer sense of things unseen, the deeper meaning of things 
evident.” It is not easy to avoid recalling the words of the Apostle in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews: “Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

Quoting in his Introduction Comte d’Alviella’s definition of a symbol as 
“a representation which does not aim at being a reproduction” or Carlyle’s 
words that “in a symbol there is concealment and yet revelation”, “some 
embodiment and revelation of the Infinite,’ did Symons, one wonders, 
ever consider their relevance to the definition of a Sacrament given in the 
Book of Common Player as ‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace.” 

“More and more,” wrote Matthew Arnold in “The Study of Poetry’,@” 
“mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for 
us, to console us, to sustain us . .. Most of what now passes for religion 
and philosophy will be replaced by poetry.” Arnold’s statement is 
historically important. It marks a further phase in the cultural climate 
whose prevailing winds were hardly orthodox. From the Bible regarded 
as literature to literature regarded as a Bible one short step only was 
missing; and, with Symons and Yeats (with his talk of some imminent 
Sacred Book) that one short step had been taken. It seems fairly apparent 
now that the Symbolist Movement failed to live up to Arnold’s require- 
ments for his ersatz religion of poetry, namely that it should “interpret 
... console . . . sustain”. Much of it, despite Symons’ mystical claims 
for it, was only a volatised literature of pleasure, a curiously subtilised 
hedonism. 

In any case, as Earle Welby observed, twenty-five years later, Symons’ 
book was written “at a date when Symbolism, like Alfred de Musset in 
Heine’s epigram, had its future behind it.”(18) This is true enough although 
it was not apparent at the time. Pater had died in 1894; Verlaine, to whom 
Symons’ had dedicated his London Nights, in 1895. The same year saw 
Wilde disgraced and imprisoned; and the next, the failure of his magazine 
The Savoy which Symons had nursed with such haughty care. In 1898, 
its ex-art-editor Beardsley died in Mentone, a newly-converted Catholic, 
renouncing on his death-bed all his “obscene drawings”. ‘The Beardsley 
period”, as Max Beerbohm called it, was over before Symons published 
his book. 

Symons and Yeats were, in fact, both together at a performance of one 
of those works which turned upon the parent-stock of Symbolism, seeking 
to ridicule and destroy it. This was Alfred Jarry’s play Ubu Roi at the 
Théâtre de I’Oeuvre in Paris. Both have written accounts of the perform- 
ance, whose death-dealing quality they apparently understood. Symons 


(17) Essays in Criticism (second series) 1888. 
(18) Arthur Symons, A Critical Study. 
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described it as “the first Symbolist farce .. . a sort of comic antithesis of 
Maeterlinck.” “After all,” he writes, “Ubu has his interest ... It shows 
us that the artificial, when it has gone the full circle, comes back to the 
primitive; des Esseintes relapses into the Red Indian . . . In our search 
for sensation we have exhausted sensation; and now, before a people who 
have perfected the fine shades to their vanishing point, who have subtilised 
delicacy of perception into the annihilation of the very senses through 
which we take in ecstasy, a literary sans culotte has shrieked for hours that 
unspeakable word of the gutter which was the refrain .. . of this comedy 
of masks.” (19) 

Yeats, for his part, went back to his room at the Hotel Corneille feeling 
very sad ‘for comedy, objectivity®, has displayed its growing power once 
more.”(1) The tide of Symbolism had begun to turn. ‘After us,” he 
wrote, “the savage God.’(22) 


(19) “A Symbolist Farce” (Studies in Seven Arts) 1906. 
, (20) These terms are in apposition, exemplifying Yeats’ preference for an internally- 
presented literature of tragic and spiritual import. 
is Beg Tragic Generation” (The Trembling of the Veil). 
id. 
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WORLD FINANCIAL CENTRE 


The City in the World Economy. By William M. Clarke. Institute of Economic 
Affairs, London, S.W.1. £2-2-0. 


The City of London is not, as many people overseas might easily suppose, a 
generic term for the capital, but refers to the square mile of financial and commercial 
buildings and offices between St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Tower of London, and 
between the Thames and the traces of the old Roman Wall. It is a fascinating square 
mile, housing the world’s largest gold market and international insurance market, 
the world’s main shipping and air chartering exchange, several of the world’s 
leading commodity exchanges, the biggest concentration of foreign banks and the 
head offices of the largest network of overseas banks—some 4,000 branches, 
compared with the 200 which can be claimed by New York. 

But the world in which these City institutions developed and prospered has 
changed. They were founded at a time when London had an important commodity 
to offer the world—capital. Out of some £3,600 m. lent by Britain to overseas 
countries between 1870 and 1914, Mr. Clarke tells us, about 40 per cent was pro- 
vided through its City merchant banks alone. Indeed, there was a time when 
the City was more highly organised to provide capital to foreign countries than to 
British industry. With overseas investment restricted and our payments deficit 
effectively closing the City to foreign borrowers, can London maintain its leading 
role in terms of services alone! 

The services provided by the City are still impressive, and make a handsome, if 
declining, contribution to Britain’s overseas earnings. In 1963, Mr. Clarke estimates, 
the City’s ‘invisible’ earnings included some £85m. from insurance, £20m-£25m. from 
merchanting, £20m-£25m. from brokerage and £40m-£45m. from banking— 
a total of £17%m. to £185m. Even so, in 1953/4, this contribution came to around 
the £300m. mirk. The crucial fact is that without the City’s earnings and without 
the contributicn from investment overseas, the balance of payments would have 
been in almost continuous deficit. Moreover, the City runs up virtually no imports 
bill, in contrast to an imports content in the mass of British exports which is roughly 
20 per cent. 

So much for the positive side of the City’s activities and its solid contribution. 
Its many weaknesses have not been ignored by Mr. Clarke, nor the misunderstand- 
ings to which it is increasingly subjected. To many people, the City of London is 
still something of an anachronism left over from another age, if not a sinister 
conclave of the high priests of finance. There is widespread doubt whether it can, 
or indeed should, survive. And for a long time it has been a favourite butt of 
the anti-Establishment movement. 

Yet even Mr. Harold Wilson, who has not withheld criticism over the years, 
has nevertheless conceded that “The City has a great part to play—in its unique 
contribution to invisible exports, which we shall help to foster, and in the provision 
of services to industry. I stress service to industry—-and the role of finance must 
be as a servant, never as a master—because all of us would wish to stress the con- 
structive role the City, and its wide variety of institutions, can play in facilitating 
and channelling investment.” 

The City’s role in international finance has obviously changed, and its institutions 
have had to adapt themselves to these changes. The sixty odd merchant banks, for 
example—many originally engaged in merchanting before developing as banks— 
were once a major source of finance for the world, but with restrictions on overseas 
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investment adapted themselves. Now they manage industrial funds, finance foreign 
trade, advise industrial companies how and when to raise capital. Nowadays, they 
are setting up offices in the provinces to attract local firms’ deposits, while keeping 
an eye open for smaller and medium-sized firms in need of financial help or a 
guiding hand through the London capital market. 

Its international services, however, are still considerable. The Russians have 
invariably done most of the bullion deals in London. Lloyds and the insurance 
companies provided insurance on Mr. Khrushcev’s life during his visit to the United 
States, but also covered the Australian shop-keepers against damage by the eventual 
fall of the first Russian sputnik. 

“Russia normally keeps a fair sized part of her foreign currency in the form of 
sterling in London... the ruler of Kuwait reputedly keeps over £100 million .. . 
(and) Communist China at one stage had some £100 million in the City.” London 
still runs the largest international insurance market in the world, with a total 
premium income of some £2,400m. a year. And in terms of foreign exchange, 
“the continued dominance of London has been admirably illustrated by the re- 
markable development of the so-called Euro-dollar market.” 

But Mr. Clarke doesn’t conceal certain criticisms, too. For example, outmoded 
practices, and operations which appear incomprehensible to the outside world. 
Among the ‘awkward questions’ which remain, he includes the obvious restriction 
on competition among brokers imposed by the ban on advertising. “It is high time 
that the nettle was grasped. There is no reason why advertising by stockbrokers 
should descend to the tipping of shares or outright ‘share-pushing’. The Council 
of the London Stock Exchange could control the quality of advertising.” Then 
there is the privileged position accorded to the twelve members of the discount 
house syndicate at the Bank of England and at the weekly tender for Treasury bills 
because of their promise to ‘cover the tender’. “Would the discount market work 
less efficiently without its restrictive practices?” he asks. “I believe not.” 

He also lists the major cartel agreement among the clearing banks and their 
arrangement on rates offered for deposits, and suggests ‘‘what is plainly needed is 
for the individual banks to have the ability to offer special rates to special customers 
for special deposits. This would give them added competitiveness at home and would 
bring them into line with international banks abroad.” And he is opposed to the 
Accepting Houses’ Committee’s restricted entry (there are 17 at present) largely 
based on the size of the applicant and on his general spread of business. 

But the City, Mr. Clarke believes, labours under a grave handicap—the heavy 
burden of sterling as a reserve currency. “The government has invariably wanted 
to have the best of all worlds: full employment, stable prices, a strong and stable 
pound, and now growth.” Can we have all this and still maintain the pound as 
one of the two currencies on which the world relies as an international means of 
payment? He has doubts. “Since dollars and pounds are held in other countries’ 
reserves, any mismanagement of the economies of Britain and the United States is 
bound to have direct repercussions on the rest of the world.” What is needed, 
Mr. Clarke believes, is closer economic co-operation between the sterling area 
countries, particularly on matters of exchange control. A central body “could 
reduce the strains on Britain’s reserves (which is in everybody’s interest as well as 
Britain’s) during difficult periods. It is also time Britain herself did more to draw 
attention to her financial strength than she has so far.” No account appears to be 
taken, for example, in our depressing reserves figures, of the £8,000m. of private 
investment abroad. 

This is a fascinating book. Mr. Clarke succeeds in painting a concise historical 
perspective, analysing the City’s contribution and in clarifying the current debate 
on the City’s role, without disguising a number of weaknesses which call for urgent 
remedies. WILFRED ALTMAN 
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NOTICES 

Robert Graves, Collected Poems, 
1965. (Cassell. 42s.). Mr. Graves has 
published a volume of his collected 
poems on four previous occasions, in 
1926, 1939, 1947 and 1959. “Each 
time” he writes, “I have left out 
whatever dissatisfied me, though play- 
ing fair with my younger clumsier 
selves”. He has discarded what he 
recognises as “the derivative, the 
over-clever, the flawed, the repetitious, 
the didactic, the irrelevant”. He feels 
no “authorial pride” in a poem unless 
“aliving Muse has directed its need 
and, however individual the poet’s 
choice of words and rhythms, 
impressed her secret image on them”. 
In the result there are over 330 pieces 
in this impressive collection which 
shows his development and extra- 
ordinary power of verbal expression 
over half a century. 

Introducing the Younger Woman. 
(Cambridge University Press. 30s.). 
This is the story by Mr. W. R. Page 
“of an experiment in further education 
for younger women out at work” 
carried out at the North London 
College for Further Education. Mr. 
Page, who is Head of the College’s 
General Education Department, 
became responsible for the “general 
education” of girls in the middle and 
late teens who were released by their 
employers for one day a week for 
this purpose. No vocational or job 
training was required and the courses 
were directed to the girls’ “personal 
and social development”. The main 
feature of this experiment was the 
production of the girls’ own magazine, 
The Younger Woman, which became 
the vehicle for their literary expression 
and formulation of views on most 
subjects of social importance. This 
volume contains many extracts of 
their work, on such topics as home 
and marriage, holidays and leisure, 
health, education, crime and colour 
prejudice. The views expressed are in 
general not surprising. 
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COUNTERPOIN 
Edited by 
ROY NEWQUIST 


How seriously do writers take them- 
selves, their work and the world 
about them? How qualified are they 
for the roles they take in opinion 
shaping and education? Here sixty- 
three: leading writers including 
Erskine Caldwell, Truman Capote, 
Maurice Edelman, Jules Feiffer, Ian 
Fleming, Wiliam Inge, Pamela 
Hansford Johnson, Doris Lessing, 
Jessica Mitford, C. P. Snow and 
Emlyn Williams reveal their work- 
ing philosophies. 40s. 


THE SOVIET 
WORLD 
L, PIETROMARCHI 


The former Italian Ambassador to 
Moscow discusses the economic 
and political power of the Soviet 
Union with special reference to 
Khrushchev’s claim that the Soviet 
Union will inevitably take the place 
of the U.S.A. as the most powerful 
nation on earth, and that this will 
prove the superiority of the com- 
munist over the capitalist system. 42s. 


LITERATURE AND 
THE ARTS IN 20th 
CENTURY CHINA 
A. C. SCOTT 


The1911 Revolution in China marked 
a decisive turning point in Chinese 
literature and art. Students and 
scholars became acquainted with 
Western art, science and literature in 
a way that had never been possible 
before; the social conscience of the 
younger generation was aroused; and 
there was a new sense of national 
pride in cultural achievements and 
a desire to catch up with the rest of 
the world, This book covers the de- 
velopment that has taken place in all 
spheres within the last half century. 
Illustrated, 28s. 
ALLEN & UNWIN 
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LIDDELL HART IN RETROSPECT 


The Memoirs of Captain Liddell Hart—Volume I. B. H. Liddell Hart. Cassell 42s. 


The First Volume of Captain Liddell Hart’s memoirs makes fascinating and 
absorbing reading. The author mainly deals with military matters and the political 
circumstances connected with them in the inter-war years. 


With his great knowledge of current affairs he vividly depicts the desperately 
slow evolution of the British Army from its organisation and equipment of the 
1914/18 war to that needed in World War II, and indicates some of the reasons for 
this slowness. But not only do the generals, the Army and War Office receive the 
thunderbolts, but the admirals, air marshals and politicians come in for reproof 
for laggardness in their spheres of work. 


The author was reading History at Cambridge when the first world war broke 
out. From there as a subaltern in the K.O.Y.L.I. he saw much action on the Western 

` Front. His early habits of study and reflection stood him in good stead for he was 
able to draw conclusions from the events around him and, better still, to be able to 
express these conclusions in an interesting and concise form. Due to wounds and 
the after effects of a gas attack, he was posted to a home defence battalion and the 
end of the war found him writing infantry training pamphlets. From this task the 
author widened the scope of his writing to higher tactical and strategical problems. 


In 1924 he was invalided to half pay and it was then he started his career as a 
military correspondent, first for The Morning Post, then The Daily Telegraph and 
finally The Times. 


It was really from this time that Captain Liddell Hart’s military theories began 
to have an impact on the public. It seems extraordinary looking back that his 
ideas, which nowadays appear normal commonsense, excited such a resistance, 
except, unfortunately, from the German Army. The theory that success was not to 
be found in the massive set piece battles, but in lightning strokes using every 
method of surprise, finding the weak spots and reinforcing success is commonplace 
today. Leading on from this was the theory of how to exploit success, Exploitation 
of success on the Western Front had practically become impossible during the 1914/ 
18 war until the arrival of the Tank, and even with its arrival its full potentiality as 
an independent arm was not appreciated. 


The author preached continuously that the use of Mobile Forces was essential 
to success, but these forces could only be mobile if modern technical industrial 
advances were called in to help—and this was where the protagonists of the horse 
and the tank came into collision with such unfortunate results for the British Army. 


A number of reasons have been put forward by the author for the slow moderni- 
zation of the Army, and other reviewers have added more. This reader wonders 
when looking at the criticisms of senior commanders of World War I and their 
direction between the wars, if not enough allowance is made for the tremendous 
responsibilities they bore. They must have burned themselves up in the discharge 
of their duties, and perhaps this affected, in the after years, their powers of decision. 
For however, many errors in retrospect they may have made, they certainly at the 
time inspired confidence and trust in the men they led, the first essential of the 
effective commander. 


If the prospective reader, however, should imagine that the memoirs are devoted 
to what Captain Liddell Hart is most famed for, that is his fight for better and 
faster tanks, and properly handled armoured forces, he will be very wrong. There 
_ are interesting accounts of air and seapower arguments in the thirties and the 
outlines of the tactics and strategy which should be, and later were, adopted, 
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together with the first slow steps which were taken to form the forerunner to the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Lastly, and it is regretable in a brief review that so much has to be left out, there 
are two appreciations, one of T. E. Lawrence and one of Lloyd George which are 
enthralling reading. NIGEL TAPP 


LORD HALIFAX 
The Life of Lord Halifax. The Earl of Birkenhead. Hamish Hamilton. 63s. 

Edward Wood, third Viscount Halifax, was not a superman but he knew 
that he possessed good abilities and greatly desired to make his life useful to 
the community. The story is well worth telling and Lord Birkenhead has 
told it with full mastery of the wide scenes in which Halifax plays his part 
and a deep insight into his character. He was one of the happy people whom 
everybody liked and trusted. Some readers may feel that 626 pages are a 
little too much for the subject and that rather too many unimportant details 
especially relating to the earlier years are to be found. 

The life of Halifax falls into four distinct phases. Born in 1881 into a 
wealthy Yorkshire landowning family he grew up in a strongly religious 
atmosphere. At the end of the last century his father, who was much more 
interested in religion than in politics, was the leader of a movement to bring 
the Anglican Church as close to Rome as possible without crossing the barrier, 
and for that purpose engaged in conversation at Malines with Cardinal Mercier. 
Though the third Viscount possessed wider interests than his father, he re- 
mained throughout life a zealous High-Churchman to whom prayer was a . 
daily necessity. 

It was natural for a young man with such a background to enter public 
life and in 1910 he was elected Conservative Member for Ripon not far from 
his family home. Always a moderate he found the noisy exchanges of party 
warfare very distasteful and felt no desire to intervene in debate. He made 
his maiden speech only when the Party Whip came to him in an almost empty 
House and begged him to help to keep the debate going. He reluctantly 
obeyed, but during the following years he never entered into the spirit of the 
House. ‘When war came in 1914 he spent a short time in active service and 
then became Minister of National Service from 1917 until the end of 1918. 
Not till 1921 did he undertake work which claimed his full attention when he 
was appointed Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office with Winston Churchill 
as his chief. A journey to the West Indies resulted in a report which became 
a best-seller. Shortly afterwards he was appointed Minister for Education 
(1922-24) in which he took little interest, and then for a brief period to the 
Ministry of Agriculture till November 1925, a subject which his country 
background had helped him to understand. 

The second phase of his eventful life opened when Baldwin appointed him 
Viceroy of India. In his early years he travelled the world but had learned 
little either about India or any foreign country. Now at last, already a middle- 
aged man, opened the most important phase of his career. It was not a bed 
of roses, for that ancient country was seething with discontent at its slow 
advance towards complete self-government. Indian nationalism focussed the 
ambitions and ideals of many of the best minds in the country. Halifax 
understood and sympathised with this feeling and would gladly have gone a 
little further towards fulfilling their demand than allowed by the home 
government. The result was that Nehru and his father and Gandhi encouraged 
civil resistance and all three were constantly in and out of prison. Meanwhile 
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Halifax was the object of bitter attacks by Churchill and other Conservative 
imperialists for being too weak in dealing with the rebels. Nothing during his 
Viceroyalty is more interesting to modern readers than the full account of 
Gandhi’s political activities. Not till the end of his term of office did he 
establish close contact with the rebel leader. The two men learned to like 
and trust each other and remained friends till the end. Gandhi, however, 
remained unco-operative and was a hindrance, not a help, in the Round Table 
Conferences held in London after the Viceroy’s return. He only attended the 
second conference during which I had the pleasure of a long and intimate 
conversation with him. Nehru who had been educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College knew the western world, but my dominant impression of Gandhi was 
that nothing really interested him except India. 

When Halifax returned to England in 1931 he was of sufficient importance 
to share in the Cabinets of the thirties, first as Minister of Education in which 
as in the twenties he took little interest. In 1935 followed a brief spell at the 
War Office. Now however the dark shadow of Hitler was falling over Europe 
and causing politicians in all countries to wonder what use he would make 
of his dictatorship. A minority believed with Vansittart in the Foreign Office 

_ and Churchill in the House of Commons that we should inevitably be involved 
in war before very long, that the aggression in eastern Europe would drag 
the western Powers into a life and death conflict and that our plain duty was 
to prepare our armaments. The majority however, in and out of Parliament 
believed that it might be possible to keep out of the fray. This opinion was 
voiced by Neville Chamberlain who had succeeded Baldwin as Premier in 

1937 and was fully shared by Halifax. Both were clear that the Fiihrer would 

not long remain satisfied with his existing frontiers but hoped that he might 

be content by the restoration of some colonial territory and perhaps an 
extension of German sovereignty in Eastern Europe. 

Halifax, having been invited by Göring, was commissioned to visit the 
dictator. There is nothing more thrilling in this book than the account of his 
long conversation with Hitler in Berchtesgaden. The British Government, he 
explained, was not tied to the status quo in Europe but it desired any change 
to be carried out without bloodshed and without leading to major complica- 
tions. Hitler listened with delight and surprise to this communication which 
he interpreted as allowing him a free hand in Europe. The Halifax mission 
was followed by the Prime Minister’s three visits to Hitler, which convinced 

_ him that war could and would be avoided. The complacency of the Prime 

Minister and Hitler was too much for Eden who was now succeeded as Foreign 
Minister by Halifax. 

When Hitler shortly afterwards started on his war path by the annexation 
of Czechoslovakia, the Prime Minister showed no concern about the fate of 
what he described as a distant country of which we know nothing. When, 
however, Hitler’s plan to repeat the operation in Poland became clear, 
Chamberlain and Halifax were at last convinced that there was no limit to the 
ambitions of the Nazi chief; and we proclaimed our intention to assist Poland 
in the coming struggle. When the invasion of Poland in 1939 in unholy 
alliance with Russia took place all differences in the Cabinet, Parliament and 
the British nation ceased. Chamberlain it was generally felt was neither 
physically nor temperamentally fitted to lead us in the struggle and it was 
thought by a few that Halifax might be his successor. The latter knowing his 
limitations rightly declined to consider such a possibility and proposed 
Churchill. Chamberlain died in the same year and Churchill provided the 
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be 
necessary leadership and inspiration — what Carlyle used to call fire in his 
belly. 

The fourth and last phase in the career of Halifax began when Churchill 
asked him to succeed Lord Lothian at Washington. He had not the slightest 
desire to leave the Foreign Office and only yielded when the Prime Minister 
argued that our relations with the United States were of special importance 
in time of war. He knew as little of America in 1940 as he had known of 
India in 1926. But he quickly discovered there was much to learn. He had 
to establish good relations with the press, society and the White House and 
none of these tasks proved particularly easy. The two peoples spoke the same 
language but there were many differences in their outlook and mode of life. 
Though America had taken a decisive part in the First World War the majority 
of its inhabitants had reverted to isolationism and felt keen aversion to being 
dragged into the European whirlpool. Moreover there was still a widespread 
conviction that England was an imperialist power, and we must never forget 
what a large portion of the population was not of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

At the time of his appointment the United States was still a neutral and the 
attack by the Japanese on Pearl Harbour came like a bolt from the blue. 
For a brief space the fact that we were allies in the desperate struggle seemed 
likely to facilitate the Ambassador’s task but it soon appeared that American 
opinion concentrated on the conflict with Japan and regarded aid to the 
West-European powers as a diversion of their energies. All that Halifax could 
do was to travel from end to end of the country preaching the gospel of 
cooperation, and for this purpose he was ideally suited. Ambassadors should 
have wives and Lady Halifax was a gracious hostess, and neither of them 
displayed any of the hauteur which clings to certain diplomatists with a similar 
background. The most vital and absorbing of his duties was to win the 
confidence of the President. Roosevelt was by far the more spectacular figure 
of the two but the Englishman was the more reliable. They were soon on 
easy terms and the Ambassador could walk into the White House whenever 
he chose but I do not feel that there was ever the relation of perfect unclouded 
confidence which is the ideal of every representative of our country in foreign 
lands. 

Churchill, as everybody knew, had an American mother and despite his 
incessant activities at home he paid several brief visits to Washington and in 
some of his conversations in the White House the Ambassador was not 
allowed to be present. Churchill was not always a considerate chief and no 
doubt memories of their deep divergence about India and Germany still 
lingered in his mind. The President died just before th end of hostilities and 
the Ambassador formed a favourable impression of his successor Truman. 
In this closing stage of his American career he was surprised by the offer of an 
Earldom. ‘With his usual modesty he would have preferred to decline it, and 
only consented when it was pointed out to him from home that it would be 
regarded as a compliment to the American people. The only jarring note in 
these later pages is his expression of a wish that as many Germans might 
be killed as possible in order that they might experience some of the sufferings 
which they had inflicted on so many others. 

‘When the grim struggle of six years was over, Halifax, now in the middle 
sixties, returned to England. He had had enough of politics with all the 
excitements and anxieties, and the sight of the shores of his native land was 
balm to his soul. No more responsible position for a man who had born the 
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burden and heat of the day and longed for rest, His old home had always 
filed a very special place in his heart and there was much to be seen to in 
regard to the family estates. Honours were showered upon him, the most 
valued of which was his appointment as Chancellor of his beloved University 
of Oxford. 


Perhaps we may say that the closing years were the happiest of his eventful 
life just as in older times the brave warrior took off his armour after his last 
campaign. He had played them well. It must have been a labour of. love for 
Lord Birkenhead to bring this fine spirit back to life. 

. G. P. Goocu 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL TEACHING 


Fundamentals of Christian Sociology. Joseph Höfiner. Mercier Press, Cork. 21s. 


Sociology in the context of this book means “Christian social teaching”. 
On this theme the Bishop of Miinster has written a quite admirable handbook. 
The Roman Catholic Church has this great advantage that on the basis of 
a series of encyclicals beginning with Rerum Novarum it is possible to construct 
a consistent philosophical view of the State and of social duty relevant to the 
conditions of the modern world. This is a book suitable for consumption not 
only within the limits of the Bishop’s own church; it deserves much wider 
consideration. 


The treatment of natural law, which is the basis of the whole, is inevitably 
, Slight and unsatisfying. The traditional form of natural law doctrine will no 

longer serve us; it would have been well if the Bishop could have based 
himself upon his co-religionist Heinrich Rommen’s Der ewige Wiederkehr des 
Naturrechts, which would derive the necessary natural law doctrine rather from 
Aristotle than from the Stoics. In the good Thomist tradition the Bishop 
stresses the autonomy of Church and of State each in suo ordine; it would 
not have been relevant for him to consider how far the diplomacy of the 
Vatican has been compatible with the philosophical theory of the schools. 
Even so the discussion is insufficient for the needs of the modern world. The 
Bishop does not consider the difficult problems that must inevitably arise in 
Moslem countries such as Pakistan; for in Islam there can be, in theory, no 
distinction between church and State. He therefore does not deal with the 
general question of the proper relation of Religion to the social order. 


He enters, however, with much insight into the causes and the possible cure 
of “industrial unrest”; the encyclicals upon which his argument rests indicate 
a middle way between Capitalism and Socialism as these two terms are 
generally understood. He is not, I think, quite fair to Adam Smith and the 
classical economists of this country who held that a free economy is only 
practicable and endurable and best within a framework of order and of law 
for the prevention of exploitation of the weak or handicapped. The Bishop 
stands for some form of “co-ownership”, as it is usually called, and for an 
“intelligent participation in responsibility” on the part of every grade in the 
industrial structure. His discussion here deserves the respectful attention of 
all of our political parties. His book, it is true, contains but a sketch or 
outline; may it receive the consideration it deserves. 

NATHANIEL MicKLEM 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
_ by Œ M. Ballard 





O be a legend in your own lifetime is rare enough. To be a legend 
“which the world is already outgrowing, to see your image dismembered 
~ ` in public, is almost unique to Albert Schweitzer. Europeans have 
needed the reassurance of the old man at Lambarene and have at times 
béén ‘shocked to discover that the reality did not measure up to their own 
fantasy. 

Essentially Schweitzer was just an image to most of us, a still picture of 
an old man with a moustache and a solar topee against a background of 
tropical rain forest. The man represents ‘concern’ and the forest represents 
‘Africa’. It left us with a feeling of pleasure that he was there, in some 
way representing the things which we would have been doing if other 
responsibilities had not forbidden it. It is that picture which has turned 
him into ‘the only god who was not immortal’. Sixty years in the forest 
had made even the mortality vaguely unreal. 

As when Winston Churchill died, the sheer depth of life represented by 
the ninety odd years presents a problem of perspective. The old man in 
the forest is a clear picture to remember; the young man who went there 
comes from another world, before the 1914 watershed. Is it enough to 
record that he had a brilliant career in theology and music until he 
reejcted it all in the desire to serve? 

The departure to Africa was not a break with his past — it followed 
logically out of it. The two dominating aspects of his nature, which can 
be traced back to his earliest childhood were an acute sympathy for the 
sufferings of people and animals, and a consuming passion for intellectual 
honesty. 

Sympathy for others we accept as a virtue, but in its origin it can 
develop from a sense of guilt. This is a common denominator of almost 
all the Christian reformers of the nineteenth century. Perhaps Schweitzer 
was the last in this tradition. The guilt was laid deep. One day his father 
was removing honey from a hive. A bee stung the young ‘Albert. “The 
entire household came running because of my screams and everyone was 
sorry for me. Mother reproached Father for starting to remove the honey 
without first seeing that I was beyond the reach of danger. This made me 
very interesting . . . My conscience told me that I ought to stop now. But 
to make myself more interesting I went on bawling and accepted comfort 
that I did not need. In reality I thought that I had behaved badly and I 
was unhappy because of it for days.’ 

, The normal child will yell, and accept comfort, until he perceives that 
“there is no more to be had. Then he will forget about it. The young 
Albert’s reaction showed the formation of a ‘super-ego’ of truly 
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monumental proportions. This over-developed sense of responsibility is 

a complaint endemic among clergymen’s children. Schweitzer identified ° 
strongly with his father and absorbed the ethical bias of his preaching. 

His conscience began to transfer from irrational feelings of guilt to genuine 

cases of need. He confessed that he never knew the untrammeled joi-de- 

vive of youth in his constant awareness of suffering all around him. One 

day, returning from school, he fought a boy who was supposed to be 

stronger than he was. He threw his opponent and then, ‘as he lay 

there under me, he stammered out; “If I got broth twice every single week 

as you do, I’d be as strong as you.” To them I was one who was better 

off, a clergyman’s son, the son of a gentleman. I suffered because of that 

and wished that I was not better off than they’. The line of development 
with the young man, who, at the age of twenty-one, decided that he would 

devote himself to music and theology until he was thirty, and then he 
would take up some active form of human service, is clear enough. If he 
went to Africa to extirpate his own guilt feelings, much of the adulation 
that has followed him has been an attempt to get the same benefit at 
second hand. 

Schweizer grew up in the main-stream of liberal protestantism. From 
the time when he first thought about religion, he was determined to use the 
full power of his mind in studying it. He assumed that no discovery of 
truth could ultimately harm the cause of true religion. His great work in 
those years was ‘The Quest of the Historical Jesus’. He studied how 
theologians, over the years, had seen the historical personality of Jesus and 
was shocked to discover that, as he read book after book, he was learning 
nothing about Jesus, but only about the authors and their preconceptions. 
A liberal scholar drew out of the gospels a liberal Jesus, a conservative 
scholar an authoritarian Jesus. How could the founder of Christianity be 
seen as he really was? The only answer was to project oneself into the 
thought forms of the time in which he lived. How did Jesus see himself? 

The answer that he drew out was alarming. Jesus lived in the belief that: 
the world would shortly end. His role was that of Messiah and his 
sacrifice and death would hasten the coming of the last things. Schweitzer 
became convinced that Jesus not only believed this, but acted upon it. 
When he permitted himself to be crucified he ‘threw himself upon the 
wheel of fate’ to force events to their climax. As he was wrong in ‘his 
acceptance of the whole pattern of belief, he was deft there hanging on the 
wheel, and there was no relief to follow from the cry of dereliction, ‘My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ At that moment Jesus had 
realised his mistake. 

Schweitzer had used the tools of liberal theology utterly to destroy his 
own position. He was aware of what he had done, but confident that 
truth was its own vindication. ‘If thought is to set out on its journey 
unhampered, it must be prepared for anything, even for the arrival at 
intelectual agnosticism. But even if our will-to-action is destined to 
wrestle endlessly and unavailingly with an agnostic view of the universe 
and of life, still this painful disenchantment is better for it than persistent 
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refusal to think out its position at all’. 

In general, theology has succeeded in avoiding Schweitzer’s conclusions 
by adopting the term ‘eschatalogical’ as an acceptable expression, but using 
it very loosely. Liberal theology, as Schweitzer knew it in his youth, lost 
its intellectual respectability with the ‘Quest of the Historical Jesus’ and 
its emotional impact with the outbreak of war. 

Schweitzer’s work had led him to a complete rejection of Christian 
orthodoxy. He was left with the echoes of his father’s sermons stressing 
the ethical demands or religion. Any idea of a personal God had become 
quite meaningless to him. There was no outside being to whom you could 
pray and expect to be heard. Prayer was more a mystical contemplation 
of love. He would use the term God, so that he could communicate with 
traditional Christian piety, but he avoided it when writing philosophy. 

It is natural that at this point the two halves of his personality should 
have merged in the decision to go to Africa. As a theologian he had 
emancipated himself from his own discipline. He now had to act in that 
even sterner self-discipline. It was no good being committed to abstract 
ideas, you must be committed to things. So he rejected ideas and lived 
among things. The nostalgia for his old life breaks through in the story 
he told how he asked an African to help him move something heavy. 
When the African objected that he was an intellectual, and not accustomed 
to such work, Schweitzer replied, ‘I was an intellectual once too.’ 

His writing and justification of his religious position was now vague and 
irrational, compared with the lucidity of his earlier work. He had not 
recreated a position until the words ‘reverence for life’ came to him when 
he was watching the hippopotamuses bathing and cavorting in the river. 
Here were they and him on the river together in the evening sunset. ‘I am 
a life which wills to live in the midst of life which wills to live’. Religion 
was no form of knowledge given from outside, for Jesus himself could not 
be trusted; religion was the affirmation of life, an ethical instinct which 
will not be bound by any sort of dogma. In Jesus that affirmation of life 
could still be found, so he could still take a patient’s hand at Lambarene 
and tell him the stories on which he himself had been fed. 

The concept of reverence for life sprang out of Africa, where nature is 
profligate, where it is so easy to hold all life, even your own, too cheaply. 
Graham Greene gives a remarkable parallel also from a river in the Congo. 
‘February 15. Sunday on the Momboyo River. I missed this morning’s 
crocodile — of course the first instinct of Father Georges was to shoot 
at it as he shot at the cormorant, and I couldn’t detect the fishing eagle 
he pointed out on a tree stump. Now it’s a heron and alas! this time the 
captain’s aim is true. It flaps and tries to rise, and sinks into the water. 
The boat is put about. I can’t help remembering the late Cardinal Griffin, 
at a dinner at Dick Stokes’s, opposing a Blood Sport Bill which was under 
discussion on the ground that animals were created for man’s pleasure as 
well as for his use. (And if that is the correct view in moral theology, to 
Hell I would say to moral theology.)’ 

Schweitzer managed to keep his thinking within the framework of his 
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own religious upbringing, even though he had rejected the transcendental 
element altogether. It can be said that this was the continued power of the 
father image within him. This image was reflected in his own authoritarian 
temperament, and the main accusations which have been made in the last 
years of disenchantment revolve around this characteristic, 

It is hard to see how his philosophy can be expressed in Christian terms 
by anyone who has not undergone his conditioning from an early age. The 
definition of God is left so vague that the humanist realises that his 
divergence from Schweitzer is more in words than substance. The ninety 
years of his life spanned a vast epoch in the world’s development. He did 
not successfully achieve the transition in his running of the Lambarene 
hospital, but he did try to meet the changing thought of those years with 
intellectual honesty, and to accept the consequences for himself. 
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WEST GERMANY DECIDES TO STAY WITH THE 
OLD FIRM 


by David Childs 


one of the most active and one of the most abused was not Erhard, 

Brandt or Mende, not a potential minister nor even a candidate. 
He was Herr Guenter Grass the well-known writer. Long before the 
election Herr Grass decided for the Social Democrats (SPD) and he was 
not alone among West German intellectuals. Indeed, one of the chief 
characteristics of the Sth West German Federal Election was the fact that 
this time a great many leading intellectuals felt impelled to work for the 
SPD. The other characteristics of this election which mark it off from 
previous ones were: the lack of any international crisis which would favour 
the Christian Democrats (CDU/CSU); the lack of clearly defined issues; 
the real prospect of the SPD emerging as the biggest single party. 

Herr Grass is not even a member of the Social Democratic Party and 
said he was a liberal but that real Liberals were no longer in the Free 
Democratic Party (FDP). Grass, who in his book has torn apart Germany’s 
past, saw his task at the election as persuading young people who might 
vote for the small neutralist DFU to vote SPD, and to raise issues which 
would not be raised by the politicians. To some extent, in other words, to 
act as a kind of conscience. Among the ‘‘forgotten’’ issues were for Grass 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse Line, Germany’s eastern frontier, and 
legalised abortion because, “10,000 women die every year in West Germany 
from the consequences of illegal ones”. Herr Grass produced some red 
faces in the SPD — on both issues! Grass’ colleagues—Klaus Wagenbach, 
Siegfried Lenz, Hans Werner Richter, Peter Haertling, Albrecht Goes, 
Guenter Eich and other well-known writers — concentrated their efforts 
on more practical help “writing German sentences”. In addition to these 
ghost writers the SPD also had a number of top names in show biz led 
by Irene Koss, a top television singer, and Roy Etzel a jazz trumpeter. 
Rolf Hochmuth (“The Representative”) wrote a pro-SPD paperback. 

One top writer decided not to work for the Social Democrats, Heinrich 
Boell. Boell, a Catholic, who apart from Bert Brecht has done more than 
any other writer to get German literature rehabilitated abroad, was 
dissatisfied with the SPD’s policies which for him did not present a genuine 
alternative. Boell was not the only intellectual to feel this way for, despite 
Grass and talk about Brandt’s Professoren-kabinet the DFU, German 
Peace Union, went into the election with more professors and parsons as 


Ov of the most interesting figures in the West German election, 
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candidates than any other party. Nine professors headed by Franz 
Schneider stood for the DFU as against eight for the CDU/CSU, seven for 
the SPD and three for the FDP. Seventeen parsons stood for the Peace 
Union as against only 4 for the Erhard Christians and 3 for the Brandt 
Democrats. A further 123 parsons and priests signed the electoral appeal 
of the DFU. Remarkably the same party also had several aristocrats 
flying its colours, the best known being Count Karl von Westphalia. The 
rest of the Peace Union’s candidates were largely disappointed Social 
Democrats, Communists without a party (which is banned) and pacifists. 
As the DFU got over 600,000 votes in 1961 the SPD feared its Left rival 
and wanted it banned as “‘Communist orientated” but the Christian 
Democrats, for obvious reasons, wanted it to survive. 

It looked at one point earlier in the year as though the Christian 
Democrats might once again profit from a crisis: the Berlin sky looked 
cloudy. Happily for the SPD Herr Ulbricht and his colleagues have been 
trying to be sociable even to the point of releasing a number of paid 
agents trying to smuggle people across the Wall. At earlier elections the 
SPD were not so lucky. In 1949 the electric atmosphere of the Berlin 
blockade still hung over the country. In 1953 there had been the “revolt” 
in East Berlin only 3 months before the election. In 1957 the Hungarian 
revolution of eleven months earlier was kept before the people by the CDU 
and in 1961 the Wall had been built just one month before the election. 
Any party making the slightest hint of concessions to the East was 
presented as soft on Communism. One wonders what effect, if any, there 
would have been had the rumblings in Asia been given full coverage by 
the press. 

It is perhaps a slight oversimplification to say this is the first time there 
have been so clearly defined issues. In 1961, following its about turn a 
matter of months before the election, the SPD was campaigning on a 
platform of “me too”’-ism. But in its “government programme” it did 
campaign for three weeks’ paid holiday, better facilities for leisure time 
activities, improved social insurance, reform of pensions including TVs 
for the old and infirm, cheap loans for young newly-weds, family 
allowances, clean air and better roads, help for medium- and small-sized 
entrepreneurs and modern weapons for the Bundeswehr. This time the 
SPD said much the same thing but even more vaguely than before. The 
CDU line was “‘you’ve never had it so good, why risk it?” This, the 
dangers of Communism, claims that the SPD would start nationalising, 
appeals to Catholic solidarity and attempts at character assassination, are 
the quadrennial platform of the Establishment Christians. In addition 
Chancellor Erhard used the line, “even a British Prime Minister is forced 
to beg a non-Socialist West Germany for economic aid.” The Free 
Democrats having been in coalition with the CDU for so long did not 
try to offer an alternative programme. They merely tried to present 
themselves as an unashamedly middle-class “‘third force”. 

The DFU campaigned against nuclear arms for Germany and against the 
proposed (and partly realised) emergency powers laws which the other 
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parties have agreed on in principle. Over and above this it brought 
attention to the shocking state of West Germany’s hospitals and, an un- 
popular theme, Nazis in high places. On the latter, one of the Federal 
Republic’s top political scientists, Prof. Dr. Ossip K. Flechtheim, wrote a 
year ago, “Of 48 judges in the Federal Administrative Court, for example, 
40 were members of the Nazi Party. The personnel departments (including 
that of the Federal Ministry of Interior are almost exclusively filled with 
former Nazis.” (Spandauer Volksblatt September 6, 1964) Prof. Flechtheim 
also mentioned that many large towns had former Nazis as police chiefs. 
Unfortunately this sort of revelation provokes little interest and by 
attempting to draw attention to such things the DFU (with which the 
Professor has no connection) did itself no good. In any case it had little 
chance against the financial millions of the others. The 24 giants get 
revenue from taxation to help them and the Christian Democrats and Free 
Democrats get funds from industry. Krupp, Thyssen, Flick, Oetker, 
Rhenag, AEG, and other leading firms, all have their man in the Bundestag. 
The SPD gets funds from the officially independent trade union federation, 
DGB. 

Although fairly quiet, this election was, as Fritz René Allemann the 

noted commentator remarked, the most exciting and the most boring. 

. Exciting because there appeared to be a real chance of the SPD emerging 
as the largest party: the pollsters put the two main parties neck and neck 
near the end of the contest. 

What kind of teams did the three rivals present to the electorate? The 
Christian Democrats were of course led by Prof. Ludwig Erhard — or 
were they? Dr. Adenauer, still officially chairman of the party, insists on 
continuing to play a major role. Ludwig Erhard is the son of a shopkeeper, 
was wounded in World War One and was an academic in the Second. 
Although credited as the architect of West Germany’s recovery, he is in 
many respects a front man for the interests behind the party who was 
built up into a symbol over the years by the PR experts. Apart from 
his knowledge of economics his chief stock in trade seems to be small 
town wisdom which, in West Germany as in most other places, goes down 
_ well at election times. Herr von Hassel, Defence Minister, is one of the 
Christian Democrats’ key men in North Germany. He was born and 
brought up in the German colonies, where he learned English, and is 
proud of being Prussian, Protestant and Conservative. During the war he 
reached the rank of lieutenant, He was criticised for harbouring wanted 
Nazis in Schleswig Holstein where he was Prime Minister. Whatever the 
truth of this it is indisputable that a large number of wanted Nazis did 
find very good jobs there in the administration. Dr. Gerhard Schroeder, 
Foreign Secretary, would like to project himself as a kind of (Conservative) 
Kennedy. The son of a rail official, he openly admitted he joined the Nazi 
party for career reasons. He is a highly successful company lawyer. But 
he later gave up his chances of being an officer by marrying the half- 
Jewish daughter of a banker. Herr Hoecherl, Minister of Interior, is the 
man who was involved in the wire tapping scandal of 1963. He was a 
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provincial state prosecutor under the Nazis. Herr Lemmer, Minister of 
Refugees, voted, as a member of the Reichstag, for Hitler’s Enabling Act 
in 1933, and wrote Nazi-slanted articles when he was correspondent for 
various papers between 1933-45, The Minister of Transport, Dr. Seebohm, 
is better noted for his nationalistic utterances at refugee rallies than he is 
for achievements on Autobahn or Bundesbahn. Until 1945 he was an 
industrialist in the Sudetenland. Another industrialist minister is Ludger 
Westrick who is in charge of Dr. Erhard’s office, a very influential post. 
As a leading man in industry before 1945 he was made a Wehrwirtschafts- 
fuehrer by Hitler, a post which conferred honour and responsibility for 
war production. The only female member of Dr. Erhard’s first cabinet was 
Dr. Schwartzhaupt, the Minister of Health. Finally, among the Christian 
Democrats’ electoral team was the second most abused man in the election, 
the blustering Bavarian, Franz-Josef Strauss. Herr Strauss, Jesuit-trained, 


“former major of the Wehrmacht who became Defence Minister, was forced 


out of office over the Spiegel affair, the editors of this Hamburg weekly 
were wrongly accused of treason at the instigation of Herr Strauss. This 
incident has not meant the end of Strauss. He has maintained his position 
as head of the Bavarian sister party of the CDU, the Christian Social 
Union or CSU, The Free Democrats stated they would not join a coalition 
in which Strauss was a minister but now, with Dr. Erhard’s reduced 
majority, the Bavarian Christian Democrats are more important than 
before. 

Herr Brandt, as fighting mayor of West Berlin, is as well-known abroad 
as Dr. Erhard. Both in 1961 and 1965 he tried very hard to present 
himself as the German Kennedy. Willy Brandt became a Socialist as a 
grammar school boy and emigrated in 1933. He went to Norway and later, 
as a journalist, to the Spanish civil war. When the Nazis invaded Norway 
he, by this time a Norwegian citizen, escaped to Sweden. In 1945 he 
returned to Germany in Norwegian uniform as press attaché to the 
Norwegian Military Mission. This has been presented by his opponents 
as bearing arms against his countrymen and his emigration as letting down 
his country. The fact that this kind of tactic is used, apparently with 
success, says more about the political climate in West Germany than the 
Auschwitz trial. Herr Brandt is also attacked because he did not choose 
the right parents, he was born out of wedlock. Now, after two attempts 
at the Bonn Chancellery, Brandt will probably end up a German 
Stephenson rather than a German Kennedy. Who might succeed him? 
Herr ‘Helmut Schmidt certainly hopes he will. Ambitious, 46-years-old, the 
shadow Defence Minister was a junior officer in the Wehrmacht and is 
now a reserve officer in the Bundeswehr. Schmidt has served as Hamburg’s 
Minister of Interior between elections. He found his way into politics after 
the war as a student of economics under Prof. Karl Schiller and in 
addition to wanting to be another Germany Kennedy actually has a vague 
physical resemblance to the late President. Prof. Karl Schiller, who also 
served as a Wehrmacht officer, is SPD shadow Finance Minister, This 
one-time Rector of Hamburg University is now Economics Minister of 
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West Berlin and is on the board of a leading industrial undertaking. Herr 
Alex Moeller also represents the SPD’s new style. He has made a very 
successful career in insurance and is head of a large insurance organisation. 
“Prof. Carlo Schmid was once topped as Social Democratic Chancellor 
candidate but partly because of ill-health never got the chance. He was 
one of the fathers of the Federal Constitution and since 1949 has been 
Vice-President of the Bundestag. During the war he was a lawyer with the 
German occupation forces in France. Dr. Gustav Heinemann was actually 
Dr. Adenauer’s first Minister of Interior but he left the CDU because he 
disagreed with rearmament. His devout Christianity and fierce belief in 
democracy led him eventually to the SPD. Heinemann is one of the most 
brilliant defence lawyers of West Germany. Apart from Brandt three other 
members of the “Ministerial Team” suffered under the Nazis. Waldemar 
von Knoeringen of the Bavarian aristocracy was an emigrant in Britain 
and since 1945 has been a prominent Social Democrat in his native Land. 
Herbert Wehner ex-Communist, party “strong man” and for years the 
bogeyman of Christian Democratic propaganda, spent the Hitler years in 
Russia and Sweden. He has been a key man in the reorientation of German 
Social Democracy. Herr Fritz Erler, Chairman of the SPD’s parliamentary 
group, is the son of a barber and a lawyer by profession. He was 
` imprisoned by the Nazis. One woman, Kate Strobel, was included in Herr 
Brandt’s team, 

The Free Democratic Party is led by former major and Knight’s Cross 
holder Erich Mende. Dr. Mende, who was born in the lost territories, 
likes to strike a national tone and a military bearing. In the pre-election 
coalition he was Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Rolf Dahigruen, Minister of Finance, 
pursued a highly successful career in industry undisturbed by events before 
or after 1945. Dr. Ewald Bucher was Minister of Justice but resigned 
because he disagreed with extending the period during which Nazi 
criminals can be prosecuted. Bucher himself was awarded the gold medal 
of the Hitler Youth. Walter Scheel and Wolfgang Mischnick were also 
FDP ministers in the coalition. Like the majority of the leading members 
of the other two parties named above these Free Democrats are post-war 
democrats. 

What of the electorate itself? Apart from the public opinion polls the 
West German authorities carry out a good deal of research on the voters. 
Basing itself on this date Der Spiegel mentioned a number of characteristics 
in its pre-election issue. Only 12%, of the electors said they were very 
interested in politics, 28%, said they were not the least bit interested. 
Remarkably two thirds of the voters did not know what the Basic Law, 
Grundgesetz (Constitution) was, 35%, did not know what the CSU was and 
41%, did not know that the SPD had greatly revised its outlook in recent 
years. There was also a great deal of confusion about who was, and who 
was not, in the Government. Millions thought Brandt and Krupp’s general 
manager Herr Beitz, among others, were members. Due to the two world 
wars there were 20.9 million women voters on polling day as against only 
17.6 million men, This is an inherent disadvantage for the SPD as West 
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German women, as most others, tend to vote Conservative in larger 
numbers than their menfolk. Catholics were also more inclined to vote 
Christian Democrat than were Protestants. The inhabitants of large towns 
were more likely to be Social Democrat than their small town cousins. 
The old were more inclined to Conservatism than the young, but the first 
voters voted almost equally for all three main parties (that is in 1961). 
The SPD’s best age group on past performance is the 30s to 40s. The 
biggest Social Democratic voting group by social class and occupation was, 
in previous elections, the skilled worker. Unskilled workers were less likely 
to vote SPD. The FDP’s best group was the upper middle class (all 
occupations). The greatest strength of the Christian Democrats was among 
old ladies and farmers. 

In the circumstances, given the disadvantages of the SPD, the results 
are not surprising. Briefly, nearly 90%, of the electorate went to the polls, a 
fantastic turnout. The CDU/CSU got some 15.3 million votes or 47.6% 
compared with 45.3% in 1961. The SPD’s vote was 12.7 million or 39.3% 
compared with 36.2% in 1961. The Free Democrats’ share declined from 
12.8% to 9.5%. They got over 3 million votes. The small parties seem to 
have been hit by the argument that a vote for them was a vote wasted. 
The FDP probably lost votes to the recently formed nationalist NDP. The 
Left and Right outsiders together polled over a million votes but as they 
did not receive 5% of the poll they get no seats. At the time of writing, 
less than 18 hours after the result, the exact party complexion of the 
government is not known. The CDU must once again seek coalition 
partners. But even with the FDP the Christian Democratic majority is 
only about 90 seats. This however includes those of the powerful CSU 
whose leader, Herr Strauss, the Free Democrats will not work with. The 
votes of the SPD members will be needed if the proposed emergency laws 
legislation is to be passed. But Dr. Erhard, as opposed to Dr. Adenauer, 
has said he will not chair a CDU-SPD coalition. The next few months 
may prove hectic ones in Bonn. 
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THE SOVIET-TURKISH RAPPROCHEMENT 
by Dev’ Murarka 


Moscow 


FTER nearly two decades of hostility between the Soviet Union and 
A Takey, history was made when Mr. Suat Hayari Urgiiplii toured the 

country from August 9 to 16. He was the first Turkish Prime Minister 
to step on the Soviet soil since the early thirties. His visit followed a 
significant change in Soviet policies towards the neighbouring Islamic states 
and might well prove to be one of the most important visits which a large 
number of African and Asian leaders have made to Russia this year. 

The estrangement with Turkey has never been to the liking of policy- 
makers in the Soviet Union. Although antagonism between the two 
countries was particularly fierce during the Stalin and immediate post- 
Stalin period, from time to time Moscow made an attempt to reconcile 
Ankara. Soon after the death of Stalin, Malenkov sent out feelers. 
Khrushchev in his time, while Menderes was still in power, tried to mend 
matters.' The fall of Menderes, however, held up the progress for some 
time. : 

The principal Soviet objective in Turkey always has been to keep her 
away from the Western alliance. Unfortunately, the policies of Stalin tied 
Turkey even closer to the West than she would have liked. In recent years, 
however, the Turkish restlessness has been apparent. Its differences with 
Washington on several matters, particularly on the question of Cyprus, 
have led it to become cooler towards the West. Its exasperation with the 
West and the political changes which took place in Turkey after the fall 
of Menderes opened her to Soviet overtures and Moscow has not been 
slow to use the opening. 

In 1963 a Turkish Parliamentary Delegation led by Suat Hayari 
Urgūplü, then leader of the Senate, toured the Soviet Union. Since then 
the traffic of VIPs between Ankara and Moscow has multiplied. In 
October 1964, the Turkish Foreign Minister visited Moscow. Last January ` 
a Soviet Parliamentary Delegation, led by N. V. Podgorny, Secretary and 
Presidium Member of the CPSU Central Committee, visited Turkey. On 
his return, he made a television appearance to report on his visit and after 
recalling post-revolutionary friendship between the two countries, said, 
“Unfortunately, in later years due to certain developments in both 
countries, there was a certain coolness and relations deteriorated. This was 
abnormal, It was contrary to the interests of the two countries and to the 
friendship tradition begun in the days of Lenin and Ataturk.’ (Italics 
mine). The full text of his speech was published next day in all the 


1 Walter Z. Laqueur, The Soviet Union and the Middle East, London, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1959, p.180 and 193. 
2 Pravda, 7 February 1965. 
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Soviet papers, indicating a major attempt to inform the Soviet public. 

In May the Soviet Foreign Minister A. Gromyko paid a return visit to 
Ankara which set the stage for Urgiiplii’s trip. Gromyko went further 
than ever before in making conciliatory remarks about the Cyprus problem 
and in claiming that the Turkish and Greek communities had equal rights 
in Cyprus, an outlook which was subsequently embodied in the 
communique issued after Urgiiplii’s visit to Moscow. 

Cyprus, however, is only one of the reasons for warmer breeze blowing 
between Ankara and Moscow. On the Turkish side there is also the feeling 
that the time has come for a change in foreign policy. Commenting on 
Gromyko’s visit the influential Cumhuriyet wrote, “The Turkish-Soviet 
rapprochement must be viewed as one of the changes dictated by life.’’* 
The earlier hostility on both sides has yielded place to a new nostalgia 
for the kind of relations which existed between Ankara and Moscow in 
the heydays of Kemal Ataturk. Naturally the current Soviet writings on 
Turkey lay a great stress on the memory of those days and urges restora- 
tion of mutual relations to the same level. 

Political motives apart, on the Turkish side there are strong economic 
compulsions why an understanding with Moscow has become such an 
attractive proposition for Ankara. For some years past the sluggish Turkish 
economy has become a prey to the chronic balance of payments difficulties 
which besets all developing countries. But the Turkish quest for greater 
export has floundered on the rocks of static Western market for Turkish 
primary goods. Consequently, there is a widening gap in exports and 
imports and a worsening balance of payments crisis as the following table 
shows: 

Turkey’s Foreign Trade 
dn million dollars) 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Exports 353.8 320.7 347.2 381.2 368.1 
Imports 470.0 468.2 509.5 622.2 690.7 
Difference -116.2 -147.5 ~162.3 -241.0 -322.6 


Net Current Transactions Balance — 
-145.0 -139.0  -1700 -221.0 -301.0 
(Source: Economic Indicators of Turkey published by the Bank of Turkey) 


Russia offers a vast unexplored market on the doorstep of Turkey. It 
is also a market in which traditional Turkish exports in agricultural com- 
modities like cotton, tobacco, hazelnuts and raisins can do well. Another 
attraction is that trade with the Soviet Union can be so regulated that the 
balance is not unfavourable to Turkey. So far the Turkish-Soviet trade has 
been small, amounting to about 20 million dollars a year in 1963. But in 
1964 it is stated to have gone up by 20 per cent.+ In 1965 it is due to 


3 Quoted in International Affairs, Moscow, July 1965. Article by Mr. M. 
Mikhailov, 
4 Ibid. 
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reach a figure of 44 million dollars. During Urgüplü’s visit a tentative 
agreement to double the trade within the next five years is reported to have 
been reached, and it may expand even faster if all goes well on the 
political front. i 

The Soviet-Turkish rapprochement has been made even easier by an 
incipient Turkish resentment against the West in general and America 
in particular. From 1945 through 1963 America has provided 5305.7 
million dollars of aid, loans and grants. Of this nearly half, 2214.7 million 
dollars, was in military aid only. Since 1962 Turkey has also received sums 
from various international agencies of which about half has been con- 
tributed by the Americans. In spite of this, industry has made little 
headway in Turkey. The Turkish opinion blames it not only on the high 
level of defence expenditure, due to obligations to military alliances, but 
also on the Western reluctance to help their country industrialise. 

The story is a familiar one. On two accounts the Turks are particularly 
aggrieved. First of all they want a steel factory which has not come 
anywhere near realisation. Secondly they believe that the Western oil 
companies have not brought them quick results in their search for oil. Not 
surprisingly, on both these matters they are now turning to the Russians. 

The most important result of-Mr. Urgiipli’s visit was a Russian commit- 
ment to invest nearly 175 million dollars in Turkey in the next five years, 
to be repaid by trade, and at the usual low Soviet interest rate of 24 per 
cent for development loans over a period of 15 years, This investment will 
be mainly used in setting up an iron and steel factory, an oil refinery, a 
phosphoric acid factory and an aluminium plant. Besides, there are 
proposals to set up timber, tractor and glass factories with Soviet help. 

The Soviet Union has a great deal of experience in India, Afghanistan 
and other Asian countries in providing this kind of help and there is no 
reason why its venture into Turkey will not also be successful. The Soviet 
commitment is a considered one and Soviet spokesmen are untiring in their 
effort to impress on Turkey how much they can help it to industrialise, as 
in the past. In the television speech Podgorny also referred to this, 
“Friendship between the two countries continued to grow in the twenties 
and thirties and there was closer co-operation in the political, economic 
and cultural fields. In particular large textile mills were built on Soviet 
plans and played an important part in the rise and development of Turkey’s 
national industries,” he recalled.’ 

The backlog of mutual suspicion and misunderstanding between the 
Soviet Union and Turkey is so great, however, that Moscow is hastening 
slowly. It is paying great attention to the Turkish sentiment, while it makes 
no mystery of its ultimate objective, to detach Turkey from its Western 
moorings. For the moment, however, there is no pressure on Turkey to 


5 Information kindly supplied by the Turkish Embassy, Moscow. 
ë The Statistical Abstract of U.S. 1964 p. 258, 860 and 864. 
Also official American sources. 

Pravda, 7 February 1965. 
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act. For instance, in an interview with the editor of Turkish weekly Akis, 
edited by Metin Toker, son-in-law of the elder statesman of Turkey, Ismet 
Inonu, Kosygin declared that the time has come to consider a new non- 
aggression pact between Turkey and Russia. During Urgiiplii’s visit, 
however, the subject was not even raised by either side. 

From the Turkish point of view, therefore, the visit of Urgiiplii was a 
great success. No demands were made from them and a potentially large 
market for export was opened. In Turkey the opposition to rapprochement 
with Soviet Union is confined to a narrowing section of the Turkish political 
opinion as the advantages become evident. As it proceeds it is bound to 
affect the course of Turkish foreign policy. The Russian hopes of detach- 
ing it from the West may be too optimistic but they are probably right in 
believing that their new economic and political links will have a corrosive 
effect on such alliances. In this sense their treatment of Turkey is part 
. and parcel of their new initiative in foreign policy matters. It is a policy 
they are applying to Iran, Pakistan and Afghanistan as well. Afghanistan, 
as a matter of fact, provides an encouraging example for Turkey and the 
Russians undoubtedly hope that Turkey will emulate it. 

Whatever happens, the developing detente on Soviet Union’s Islamic 
frontier is bound to have far reaching repercussions. The minimum result 
which the Soviet Union can expect is that in a-few years all the remaining 
American bases will disappear on her southern borders and thus end the 
encirclement which gave Stalin a handy argument for his tough foreign 
policy. It was to this fear Pravda was referring to when in its remarkable 
editorial on good-neighbourliness on August 9 it said that the new policy 
was designed to “‘ensure the tranquility of our southern borders,” 


8 Akis, 3 August 1965. 


Note: This article was written before the general election results in Turkey 
became known. Although the coming to power of Suleyman Demirel as 
head of the Justice Party, successor to the old Democrat Party of Menderes, 
has somewhat surprised the Russians, they have been reticent in comment- 
ing upon it. Demirel himself is recognised as a friend of the West, quoting 
Turkish papers. 

The Soviet Union, however, is confident that Demirel will continue to 
develop relations with her. After all, Demirel was Vice-Premier of the 
coalition under Urguplii. Even as the election results were coming in an 
agreement was signed in Ankara by the visiting team of Soviet technical 
experts to construct a glass and a sulphuric-acid factory. More agreements 
on specific projects are expected, in accordance with the understanding 
reached during Urgiiplu’s visit, once the new government in Turkey has 
settled down. 
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STEVENSON’S LAST SPEECH 
“PASSENGERS ON A LITTLE SPACE-SHIP” 
by James Avery Joyce * 


N spite of the numerous eulogies accorded the late U.S. Ambassador to 

the United Nations, one of Adlai Stevenson’s most significant con- 

tributions to the prestige of the U.N. has hardly been noticed. This was 
his last public speech, made in Geneva on 9 July, a few days before his 
death in London on ‘his way back to the States. 

This truly remarkable discourse formed part of the routine business at 
the summer session of the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) and 
his main topic centered on the scientific and technical challenge of the 
contemporary world. But within its almost matter-of-fact presentation, he 
inter-weaved, as he frequently did, a down-to-earth programme of aid for 
the impoverished half of mankind, with a poetic grace of expression which 
lifted the speech right above the level of normal committee discussion. 

Consider for a moment this poignant summing up of his argument, 
which came at the end of his speech: 

“We travel together, passengers on a little space ship, dependent 
on its vulnerable reserves of air and soil; all committed for our safety 
to its security and peace; preserved from annihilation only by the 
care, the work, and I will say the love we give our fragile craft. We 
cannot maintain it half fortunate, half miserable; half confident, half 
despairing ; half slave — to the ancient enemies of man — half free 
in this day. No craft, no crew can travel safely with such vast 
contradictions.” 

The “vast contradictions” of his time — the double loyalty which tore 
at the core of his moral being and, in the opinion of those close to him, 
showed itself increasingly in his face during those last strenuous months of 
verbally defending his own nation’s interventionist policy in Viet Nam and 
the Dominican Republic — made of Stevenson a living embodiment of the 
very issues he enunciated as spokesman of this Government. 

In opening the last speech he made in that capacity, he faced those 
contradictions squarely, but quickly and adroitly set out before his U.N. 
colleagues a programme of action which fitted point by point into the 
“new economic geography” (as he termed it) of human need. ; 

“We meet here in Geneva,” he began, “at the midpoint of the Year 
of International Co-operation and the mid-point of the Decade of 
Development. Let us be neither cynical nor despondent about the gap 


* Dr. Joyce, who is a Consultant on economic and educational questions at the 
U.N.. is author of The Story of International Co-operation, published by Dobson 
Books (London) on Sth July. 
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between these brave titles and the fact that at the moment, our 
world community is in fact chiefly notable for minimal co-operation 
and very lopsided development.”. 

“By the chances of history and geography, the developed nations are 
largely to be found to the north of the Tropic of Cancer,” he insisted. 
‘“Tdealogy makes no difference here. Soviet Russia belongs by income and 
growth to the developed ‘north’, Ghana to the developing ‘south’.”” Thus 
Stevenson followed closely the credo of U Thant who, for a long time now, 
- has been downgrading the East-West confrontation, in face of the North- 
South challenge. , 

For over a hundred nations, making up over two-thirds of humanity, 
“population growth has swallowed up their margins and their per capita 
growth hovers around zero,” said Stevenson; and, pausing only a moment 
on the wretched statistics of their frustrated economies, he told the 
Council: “We are talking about pain and grief and hunger and despair, and 
we are talking about the lot of half the human race.” 

“We shall conquer, no doubt, the dark face of the moon,” he continued, 
“but I would hope we can.with equal confidence conquer the dark face of 
poverty and give men and women new life, new hope, new space on this 
planet.” And on what is this new hope based? Not on theory, indeed, but 
on actual achievement — as far as we, “the lucky nations,” are concerned: 

“Out of the research that is connected with weaponry, with space, 
and with the whole wide range of needs of our civilian economy, we 
are constantly making new breakthroughs — new methods, new 
products, new sources of food or energy or medical relief that increase 
our capacity to reproduce wealth still further. We have harnessed 
energy to take us into outer space and to convert saline waters into 
drink for the thirsty, The isotopes which grow from nuclear 
experiments can revolutionise medical and agricultural research. And 
we know not what new still undiscovered sources of abundance lie 
ahead.” 

But has this luck been shared? “Lets face it,” Stevenson answered 
himself. “We are nowhere near conquering world poverty. None of us — 
neither the weak nor the strong, the poor nor the rich, the new nations nor 
the old — have yet taken seriously enough the contrast between the 
abundance of our opportunities and the scarcity of our actions to grasp 
them ... What shall we do to improve the trend during the next five 
years?” 

It is not easy to summarise the plethora of ideas and proposals which 
made up the balance of this quite detailed speech. But, behind the 
programmes of economic and social action he enumerated, Stevenson 
recognised the U.N.’s indispensable part in the scientific and technological 
revolution of our time. “This is a matter of putting extra emphasis on 
those fields of science that are especially relevant to the needs and 
possibilities of the developing countries,” he said; and he then moved on to 
specific questions: 

“We stand here in the presence of exciting breakthroughs in 
nutrition, in farming, in water use, in meteorology, in energy. All 
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these are vital and it is particularly gratifying that the United Nations 
Advisory Group of scientists have put the development of water 
resources and the evolution of new high-protein diets at the top of 
their list of points needing special attack.” 

But he was soon back again dealing with people as people. “I must be 
content with one vital example. All through the developing world,” he 
pointed out, “men and women and children are streaming into the great 
cities, generally the capital cities, from the monotony and all too often the 
misery of rural life, and they are moving, bag and baggage, long before 
farming can afford to lose their labour or the city is ready to put them to 
work and accommodate them properly.” And with what result? 

“This rootless, hopeless, workless urban poverty is the greatest 
single cause of misery in the world. Can we prepare the urban world 
better to receive it? Or improve the rural world enough to diminish 
the flood? We don’t know, because we have not sought seriously to 
find out.” 

So the time had come to think again, and to think hard. And the 
erstwhile presidential candidate who had introduced the concept of “egg- 
head” into national politics, urged a fresh look at reality in world affairs. 
“The reality is that international agreements can be reached — and inter- 
national organisations can be formed and international common Jaw can be 
elaborated — on subjects which draw nations together even as they continue 
to quarrel about the frontiers and friends and ideological frenzies which 
keep them apart.” 

So “‘let’s look for a moment,” Stevenson invited, “‘at the political merits 
of functional organizations — the kind that work for peace through health, 
or food, or education, or labour, or communications, or meteorology, or 
culture, or postal service, or children, or money, or economic growth, or 
the exploration of outer space — organisations, that is, for the pursuit of 
some specific and definable task beyond the frontiers of one nation — a 
task for which the technology is already conceived or conceivable, for 
which a common interest is mutually recognised, for which institutions 
can — and therefore must — be designed.” 

How different was Stevenson in his last phase — did he know that this 
was to be his swan song? — from the Cold War protagonist sitting at the 
Security Council table here in New York, but a few days before, tense and 
unyielding, seeking to justify for the last time the aid and comfort his 
Government was still according the military junta in San Domingo in plain 
defiance of the elementary principles of the U.N. Charter! Could this 
double role, this intrinsic contradiction have nagged at his conscience as 
he moved towards the climax of the last gift of golden eloquence that he 
was to leave behind him? 

Although, ‘‘after all, the final significance of all we do in our inter- 
national policies today,” he said, “is joint action”; nevertheless “we are 
still held back by our old parochial nationalisms, We are still beset with 
dark prejudices. We are still divided by angry, conflicting ideologists. Yet 
all around us our science, our instruments, our technologies, our interests 
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` and indeed our deepest aspirations draw us more and more closely into 
a single neighbourhood.” 

So Adlai Stevenson’s deepest personal aspirations were revealed at the 
end, a legacy to the peaceful procedures of the United Nations which he 
had tried so intelligently to serve amidst the irrational conflicts of his age. 
For this, he urged finally, “must be the context of our thinking — the 
context of human interdependence in the face of the vast new dimensions 
of our science and our discovery. Just as Europe could never again be 
the old closed-in community after the voyage of Columbus, we can never 
again be a squabbling band of nations before the awful majesty of outer 
space.” 


MANKIND’S CROSSROADS IN KASHMIR 


In “‘Mankind’s Cross Roads in Kashmir” by George Bilainkin, (published 
in our October issue), through a transposition of parentheses the paragraph 
read otherwise than it was intended to do, i.e., “Only three rulers failed 
to come to early terms with the demand: the Maharajah of Jammu and 
Kashmir, letharhic vacillating Hindu with a large Muslim population; in 
Junagadh, small state, the Moslem with a predominantly Hindu people, 
and, in immensely important Hyderabad, the richest man in the sub- 
continent, the Nizam with feudal notions. The tiny state’s ruler was 
compelled to leave. India succeeded easily with her plébiscite in 
Junagadh...” 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCKED 


by J. V. Buckland 


T is often said that opportunity knocks only once but that is a rather 

pessimistic view. Very often she knocks repeatedly but for a variety of 

reasons depending upon the circumstances she is frequently not 
recognised. One of the most glaring instances when her repeated invitations 
were ruthlessly ignored was the Dardanelles campaign, and the fiftieth 
anniversary of that unnecessary failure is a fitting opportunity to discuss 
the reasons why. 

At the battle of Hastings on October 14th, 1066, the battle front was 
approximately half to three quarters of a mile in length. At the battle of 
Blenheim on August 13th, 1704 it had enlarged to almost four miles. By 
1915 it had taken an enormous leap to four hundred miles of trenches from 
the North Sea to the Swiss border. With this huge increase in a com- 
paratively short time it is perhaps understandable why men’s minds had 
not expanded as quickly as the size of the battle front. But the basic 
strategy remained the same. If it is not possible to break an enemy’s 
centre; go for his flanks. It that cannot be attempted then he must be 
lured into making dispositions which are more favourable, All the great 
generals of the past have used one or other of those stratagems if not both. 
Reduced to its simplest terms it is the capacity of a general to make his 
adversary do what he wants him to. Marlborough did it at Blenheim and 
so did William of Normandy at Hastings. They also used great force where 
the enemy was weakest. Such apparently commonsense behaviour is ever 
afterwards referred to as genius. 

In 1915 the Germans were at their strongest in France and weakest in 
the Mediterranean. Here was the perfect chance for a maritime enterprise 
of simplicity but magnitude. Basically it was not unlike Wolfe’s attack 
on Quebec in 1759, and as at Quebec we had the men and the ships to 
land when we liked, and where. 

Many reasons have been put forward to explain the failure of the 
Dardanelles, but as we are not a military nation we may perhaps be 
excused for not always having in reserve a large supply of first class 
generals. 

Since Waterloo our military adventures had been successful by good 
luck, the tenacity of the troops and sheer weight of numbers; not by 
military strategy. The Crimea and Boer Wars had been a series of military 
mismanagements of the most blatant kind. While slaughtering rebellious 
Sepoys, Zulus and Dervishes with superior weapons did not call for the 
same high standard of military intelligence and energy that fighting an 
equally modern European army would have done. 
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But it is all to easy to castigate general, admirals and politicians fifty 
years after the event, even when it is only by repeating the criticisms of 
their contemporaries. 

It is now universally recognised that victory at the Dardanelles would 
have ended the First World War in 1915 or 1916. The more the campaign 
is studied in detail and the lengthy list of military, naval and political 

“mistakes are perused, the more astounding becomes the fact that not one 
of the four opportunities when success could have almost been guaranteed 
were taken. 

The first of the opportunities came on February 18th, 1915 at the 
opening of the Naval attack. 

The Turks had only 5,000 men on the peninsula and we could have 
landed 36,000 men. After the shelling from the warships had ceased 
parties of marines would land unopposed — enter the forts that had been 
the targets of the naval bombardment and complete the work of demolition. 
On occasions they went some distance beyond the forts. 

The second opportunity came on March 18th when the naval attack 
ceased. The Turks had increased their forces to 14,000 men but we could 
have landed 60,000 men. But instead of attacking at once as some of the 
‘Anzac officers wanted to, it was decided to sail away to Egypt and re- 
organise everything there for a big attack later. 

This came on April 25th. 

However, by that time the element of surprise had been completely lost. 
The Turks had increased their forces to 42,000 men and the precious 
weeks between March 18th and April 25th had been well spent errecting 
barbed wire and other defences, and sighting their machine guns to have 
the best effect. 

But in spite of these two reverses, opportunity still continued to knock. 
The third occasion was on July 7th, the earliest date for the next attack 
after the failure of the initial landings. The Turks had now increased their 
forces to ten divisions: 70,000 to 75,000 men. We were in a position to 
attack with 14 divisions; approximately 150,000 men. But events in 
parliament prevented this. 

The Government which had launched the enterprise had been driven 
from office and for the second time precious weeks were lost before the 
next attack could begin. During this period the Turks ‘continued 
to hurl in reinforcements and strengthen their already strong defences. 
By the time a new government was formed, and political approval given 
for the British reinforcements required, the golden opportunity had been 
lost. When the attack was finally launched on August 7th it was a month 
too late. Both sides had approximately equal numbers — 120,000 men, 
and the Turks were behind their defences. These facts, coupled with the 
use of aged commanders who ‘had never before commanded troops in the 
presence of the enemy, guaranteed failure. 

But the cold impersonal groups of figures cannot alone reveal the causes 
of failure. Many reasons have been produced as to why the British attack 
was not launched against the Isthmus of Bulair, an apparently obvious 
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place. No really valid reasons have ever been produced as to why it was so 
difficult to land behind many of the enemy troops. To land at the toe of 
the peninsula in front of the enemy’s carefully prepared positions of 
barbed wire and machine guns was doing exactly what the enemy wanted 
us to. The German Commander of Gallipoli agreed that Bulair was the 
best place for a quick decision and with our overwhelming numbers the 
issue would: not have been in doubt. But General Von Sanders could not 
have been very well read in British military history or he would have 
known that whenever we have not possessed a Marlborough, Wellington 
or Montgomery, we always attacked where the enemy wanted us to, One 
of the best examples being Bunkers Hill, at the beginning of the American 
War of Independence. 

At both Gallipoli and Bunkers Hill we were faced with an enemy 
entrenched near the toe or centre of a narrow isthmus. In both cases we 
had the amphibious manoeuvrability to land exactly where we wanted to 
and the most advantageous place in both cases was the narrow neck where 
the isthmus joined the mainland. This would have cut the enemy off from 
his base and left him with all his defences pointing the wrong way. In 
both cases our commanders insisted on costly frontal attacks and allowed 
the enemy to escape. After Bunkers Hill we had to fight the army we 
allowed to escape all over the east coast of America and we finally Jost the 
war. After Gallipoli, we had to fight most of the Turkish army which had 
defeated us all over the Middle East. 

But of all the occasions when the dawn of victory shone its penetrating 
light over the rugged heights of the Gallipoli peninsula, after the initial 
failure to land at once and in strength, perhaps the time most pregnant 
in possibilities was that of March 1916. It has already been said that all 
great generals make their enemy do what they want him to, but they also 
have an annoying habit of doing successfully what the enemy is certain 
they cannot. 

At the battle of Hastings, Duke William of Normandy could not break 
the Saxon front so he had to employ the old stratagem of pretending to 
retreat. His troops did not like the order but they obeyed. At Ramillies 
Marlborough had the same trouble switching troops from his right wing 
to his left, as no troops well engaged in battle like the appearance of 
retreat. But again they had to obey. Of what use is an army unless its 
commander can use it like a sword and wield it as he will. How could 
the ordinary soldiers, covered in the sweat and blood of battle pause and 
ponder on the grand designs of their commander. Even though the grand 
designs themselves may be little more than common sense but used in such 
a way as to achieve brilliant results. 

The politicians and military officers responsible for the evacuation of 
Gallipoli were quite incapable of seeing it as a larger and more modern 
battle of Hastings. Their minds were obsessed with the Western Front and 
Lord Kitchiner’s attitude that, “we cannot make war as we ought; we can 
only make war as we can.” The elementary fact that the main theatre of 
war is not always the most decisive one was lost on them. And the Turks, 
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with their German generals, correctly summed up the mental capacity of 
their opponents for strategic mobility. Never again, under any circum- 
stances, would the British High Command give a second thought to 
Gallipoli — so why keep twenty divisions there? 

As Sir Winston Churchill has observed, the British evacuation of 
Gallipoli had the same result as William of Normandy’s feigned retreat at 
ihe battle of Hastings. It lured the enemy from his entrenched positions. 

Within eight weeks, seventeen of the twenty Turkish divisions that had 
finally been massed there had been withdrawn. The peninsula was once 
again wide open to our attack and the initiative had once again passed 
to us. 

In Egypt we had an army of almost 100,000 men which was only thirty 
six hours steaming time away from Gallipoli. The withdrawn seventeen 
Turkish divisions had been spread over Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Anatolia and Thrace. They would have taken far longer to get back to 
Gallipoli by land communications, than it would have taken the British 
army to arrive by sea. And the British Army that could have been used 
knew to its cost every inch of the ground and could have been commanded, 
at long last, by resolute and capable officers. There would have been no 
repetition of attacking the strongest points first; delay in getting off the 
beaches and thinking in terms of “regular battles the next day”. 

A swift and resolute descent upon the weakest parts of the peninsula 
could easily have been achieved. But the final chance to snatch complete 
victory from complete defeat was allowed to pass. And in doing so the 
comment of Sir Winston Churchill is proved once again, “that the greatest 
generals are those who arrive at the results of planning, without necessarily 
keeping to their plan.” 

It is a fact that bears repeating that within eight weeks of the departure 
of the British army from that blood soaked peninsula, only three Turkish 
divisions, about thirty thousand men remained. The other seventeen 
divisions were being dispersed throughout the Middle East to the consterna- 
tion of Whitehall and the military authorities in Egypt. Whereas during 
the previous months the War Office and Cabinet had been making endless 
excuses as to why more troops could not be spared for Gallipoli, they now 
had to find even greater numbers of men and supplies for the campaigns 
of the Middle East which would never have been fought had Gallipoli 
been won. 

But neither the War Office nor the Cabinet saw the possibilities of the 
second battle of Hastings or wanted to. The chance of putting 100,000 
men against 30,000 did not seem strategically sound. Marching men against 
machine guns in Flanders was a more correct form of warfare than launch- 
ing amphibious operations against the enemy’s flanks or rear, which knocked 
out his allies, and at the same time strengthened our own and gave us new 
ones. Once again opportunity had knocked in vain. 

However, throughout our long and not entirely undistinguished military 
history, a Marlborough, Wellington or Montgomery has always been 
produced when we have really needed one. Why did not the forces of 
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destiny produce one in the First World War? Is the absence of such a 
man a clue to the supposition that even bigger designs had been set in 
motion. The history of mankind is war and though it is a most abominable 
truth, war is one of the best progress makers that mankind has yet 
produced. 

War makes nations combine together for common purpose and for 
common good. The only trouble is that when the war is over they grow 
apart again. Up to 1914 most of the Jeading nations of the world had 
been complacently pursuing their own selfish ends of opulence and power, 
quite oblivious to the needs of mankind in general. Had the war ended in 
1915 or 1916 as victory at the Dardanelles would have meant, Great 
Britain would have emerged more powerful than ever. She would have 
attained a zenith of wealth, power and prestige to rival that of the 
greatest empires that have ever been known. She would have again pursued 
her path of national agrandisement while the American nation continued 
to slumber in glorious isolation three thousand miles away. The Russian 
revolution — doubtless it would still have happened, but the other western 
nations would have been free to give massive aid to its suppression. 

All these possibilities make the Dardanellas seem so much more than 
just another campaign which was a costly failure. Therefore historians 
should always treat their subject as if painting a picture. Consequently, 
either they step back repeatedly to ensure they do not lose the overall 
perspective, or they must work with six foot brushes. 

The social, economic and political changes brought about by fhe First 
World War are almost incalculable. It is said that parts of Europe still 
existed under almost feudal regime as in the time of William the Conqueror 
and that it took a world war to alter them, Had the politicians of that era 
been sufficiently far sighted to produce these changes in advance, the First 
World War might not have happened, or if it had, they would not have 
failed to unite and seize the opportunity of the Dardanelles. 

Also, had the Dardanelles been successful America would not have 
entered the conflict and the League of Nations would not have been 
founded. Admittedly the League did not work but it was progress in the 
right direction as foretold in Tennyson’s brilliant poem of prophesy 
“Locksley Hall’. Because of the League’s failure a second ‘Armageddon 
was necessary which produced the United Nations and unfortunately that 
also has not yet fulfilled its highest aims. But League of Nations or 
United Nations, the sublime driving force is the same and whatever 
organisation finally emerges the criminal mistake of the Dardanelles must 
not be repeated. And that mistake, as Sir Winston Churchill said, “‘was 
not to persevere”. 

The only compensation for the failure of the Dardanelles is the 
knowledge of the events which happened because of it —- which victory 
would have denied. This sombre yet not completely barren thought may 
be some comfort to those who wait each dawn of Anzac Day at the 
Shrine of Rememberance in Melbourne. The men they mourne at that 
uplifting service did not entirely give their lives in vain nor did any of 
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those who fell on the peninsula of Gallipoli, It could not be apparent to 
them that the forces of destiny had far reaching plans which only a 
protracted war could bring to fruition. 

Men like Sir Winston Churchill and Admiral Keyes who saw all the 
golden opportunities and fought so hard for them could not possibly 
foresee at the time the use that was being made of the aged generals and 
politicians of limited vision who were then in power. Callously and 
effectively, they were being used by the forces of destiny as pawns on the 
chess board of history, to achieve by reckless slaughter what successive 
governments had failed to do by the normal processes of social and 
economic reform. 
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THE ORIGINS AND ASSOCIATES OF 
MANICHAEANISM 


By Esmé Wynne-Tyson 


N a television interview about four years ago, the late Aldous Huxley 

-referred to a revival of what he described as ‘‘a type of religion which is 

passionately opposed to the earthy side of man”. It was, he said, “a 
kind of Manichaean religion”, and pointed out that “there always has 
been in Christianity a strain of Manichaeism, although Christianity has 
always rejected the Manichaean view of life. Nevertheless, the kind of 
Manichaeism which equates evil with matter does exist and tends to 
rise again. It is, after all, the old Platonic idea carried to extreme limits”. 
. In other words, it is what used to be known as Neoplatonism which was 
the prevailing philosophy among cultured people of the West until the 
Emperor Justinian, who recognized its incompatibility with what the 
theologians had made of Christianity, and being of the opinion that this 
State-serving religion must be maintained and upheld at all costs—even 
the cost of Truth—closed the doors of the Academy of Athens, and 
banished the remaining philosophers, a gesture that inevitably ushered in 
the Dark Ages of religion without reason. 


As is the way of persecuted things, this philosophy went underground, 
reappearing in piece-meal fashion in many cults and societies; while the 
view of life on which it was based was preserved by the long line of 
world-transcending “heretics”, from the first to the thirteenth century, 
who tried to remind the Church of the Truth she was denying. 

In the same year as the Huxley interview, the American magazine, Time 
devoted almost an entire page of its April issue to the recent renaissance 
of the Catharis in the South of France; and it was evidently to this event 
that Huxley was referring when he observed that there had been “‘a curious 
resurrection of Grundyism in France”. 


The Time reporter explained that “Catharism was not an isolated 
phenomenon. It was part of an ancient heresy that flowed like an under- 
` ground stream beneath the surface of Christianity during the Church’s 
first 1000 odd years. Gnosticism, Manichaeanism, Paulicianism, 

Bogomolism and the Albigenses all had basic characteristics in common”. 

This being the case, it is difficult to understand why when any signs of 
these basic characteristics appear, they are almost invariably, and usually 
_contemptuously, diagnosed as “‘Manichaenism”, which had its origins in 
` the ancient Persian religion of Zoroaster. There seems to be some fear 
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that to admit their Christian and Neoplatonic roots would lend them an 
undesirable respectability. Yet Manichaeanism was, in fact preceded in the 
history of the Church by the Marcionites and Priscillianists whose heresy 
chiefly consisted in denying that the Creator-God who made the physical 
world with its gazelle and man eating lions and tigers, the bird-killing cat, 
the worm-killing bird, and the whole dreadful pattern of life being 
sacrificed on the altar of life, could not possibly be the wholly beneficent, 
loving Father spoken of by Jesus Christ. This very reasonable argument that 
was also held by the Manichees, and must have occurred to most thinking 
people at some time during their lives, led logically to a refusal to 
co-operate with this scheme of things, (which was felt to have originated 
less with a God than with a devil), and so to the adoption of a life of 
chastity. To a congregation-desiring Church that had long-since disregarded 
the celibate example of the Founder of its Faith, and ignored his warning 
that marriage prevented the attainment of the kingdom of God which he 
had come to establish (Luke 20: 35), this was an outrageous heresy to be 
stamped out whenever and wherever it appeared. Firmly holding to the 
Judaic teachings that it was the will of God that men should increase and 
multiply, it shut its eyes to the fact stated so clearly in the first chapter of 
Genesis, that this instruction was given to the perfect man made in God’s 
image and likeness, who was both harmless and vegetarian, (Gen. 1:29), 
which could certainly not be said of the multitudes who were reproducing 
themselves. 

Manichaenism was, and always has been, dismissed as dualism, i.e., the 
teaching of two gods or powers, instead of the monotheism on which the 
Orthodox Churches have always prided themselves. But even in its exoteric 
form this school of thought was no more dualistic than the Zoroastrian- 
like duality of God and Devil, taught by the Catholic theologians; while 
its esoteric teaching, rationalised most perfectly in the Enneads of Plotinus, 
was strictly monotheistic, affirming that Spirit, or The Good, being the 
only Reality, its opposite, matter, is sheer non-being or unreality, a dream 
of the downward-gazing soul. In The Impassivity of the Unembodied, 
Plotinus writes: 

Matter is not Soul; it is not Intellect, is not life, is no Ideal-Principle . . . 
it is not a power. It lives on the farther side of all these categories and 
so has no title to the name of Being. It will be more plausibly called a 
non-being, and this not in the sense that movement and station are 
Not-Being (i.e. as merely different from Being) but in the sense of 
veritable Not-Being, so that it is no more than the image and phantasm 
of Mass, a bare aspiration towards substantial existence . . . a phantasm 
unabiding and yet unable to withdraw—not even strong enough to 
withdraw, so utterly has it failed to accept strength from the Intellectual- 
Principle, so absolute its lack of all Being.* 

This being the case, it was, according to the Neoplatonists, Gnostics and 
so-called heretics, most reprehensible to multiply non-being by obeying 


*1,. Plotinus: The Enneads. Translated by Stephen MacKenna (Faber and Faber). 
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the sexual urge and so continuing the phantasmal, material and illusory 
sense of life. The whole aim of man should be to outgrow his animalism, 
his carnal desires and lusts, which engendered a magnetism that constantly 
drew him back to earth and away from his true home in “heaven”, or the 
Intellectual Realms. As Plotinus put it: ; 

Humanity is poised mid-way between gods and beast and inclines now 
to the one order, now to the other: some men grow like to the divine, 
others to the brute, the greatest number stand neutral . . . When the 
life-principle leaves the body it is what it is, what it most intensely lived. 
Those that have maintained the human level are men once more. Those 
who have lived wholly to sense become animals. 

This belief of metempsychosis was another feature of that school of 
thought which, while found in Gnosticism, Neoplatonism, Manichaeanism, 
and among the Christian heretics, and leading almost invariably to 
vegetarianism, long preceded all these sects, for it was also taught in the 
Mystery Religions, in Pythagoreanism, and in the teachings of the Essenes, 
those holy men of Judaism of whose doctrine the historian Josephus, who 
was for a time a student of the Order, wrote: 

Their doctrine is this:—- that bodies are corruptible, and that the 
matter they are made of is not permanent; but that souls are immortal 
and continue forever; and that they .. . are united to their bodies as 
to prisons, into which they are drawn by a certain natural enticement ; 
but that when they are set free from the bonds of the flesh, they then, 
as released from a long bondage, rejoice and mount upwards.* 


Here we have that same equation of matter with evil, and the idea that 
the visible world is something to be transcended and not perpetuated, that 
remained to annoy the Church long after the Manichees had handed their 
torch on to the Albigenses, or Catharis, who were eventually massacred to 
a man by the order of Pope Innocent I. 

The Essenes, like their fellow-ideologists, were, as a natural consequence 
of their philosophy, both vegetarian and celibate. They had seen through 
the deceptive ‘‘painted veil” of the material world to the basic ugliness 
and violence of one creature preying on another, from the plankton to 
man. As Pliny, an intense admirer of the Essenes, wrote of them, ‘‘the 
race wherein no birth ever takes place, has endured for thousands of 
years, so useful for recruiting their numbers is the disgust of other men 
with the world”. 

Now that we know that Jesus must have had access to the libraries of 
the Essenes, which were only available to members of the Order, since 
what had hitherto been considered to be his own peculiar teachings have, 
owing to the discoveries in the caves of Qumran, been found in scrolls 
written long before his birth, we can better understand his instructions on 
matrimony, and such statements as, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing”, (John 6:63), as well as Paul’s clear distinction 
between the Real and unreal in the passage: ‘The flesh lusteth against the 


*2, Josephus: The Antiquities. 
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Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh: and these are contrary the one to 
the other”, (Gal. 5: 17). 

It is true that the Gnostics and heretical sects did not always remain on 
the heights of Neoplatonism, and that many absurdities and errors crept 
into their systems, so that a Creator God, as the antithesis of the Supreme 
Being, may have been considered as substantial as the devil has been in 
Orthodox Christianity; but at least they always acknowledged a supreme 
and perfect deity above what the majority of mankind thinks of as God. 

Augustine, the greatest theologian of the Church, was a Manichee 
manqué, having never advanced from the secondary rank of Auditor to 
that of the Elect—perhaps the demands of the latter for a vegetarian diet 
proved too much for him!—but he certainly never lost his respect for 
Neoplatonic philosophy with its positive teaching that there is one supreme 
God, the Good; and that the Source of all Reality is the Intellectual 
Principle, or Divine Mind. His admiration for both Plato and Plotinus is 
obvious from his comment: 

The message of Plato, the purest and most luminous of all philosophy, 
has at last scattered the darkness of error, and now shines forth mainly 
in Plotinus, a Platonist so like his master that one would think they had 
lived together, or rather, since so long a period of time separates them— 
that Plato was born again in Plotinus. 

The final sentence suggests that, in common with other Gnostics including 
the Manichees, Augustine believed in reincarnation. He certainly had much 
for which to thank the wisdom-philosophy known in his day as 
Neoplatonism. In a footnote in The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
William James tells us that Louis Gourdon, in his Essai Sur la Conversion 
de St. Augustine, “has shown by an analysis of Augustine’s writings 
immediately after the date of his conversion (A.D. 386) that the account 
he gives in The Confessions is premature. The crisis in the garden marked 
a definite conversion from his former life, but it was to Neoplatonic 
Spiritualism, and only a half-way stage towards Christianity. The latter he 
appears not fully and radically to have embraced until four more years 
had passed’’.* 

So we see that, from the school of thought that was always associated 
` with it, Manichaeanism was in very good company, and probably came 
nearer to a reasonable statement of spiritual life than the Church under 
whose leadership the Western world has reached its present plight of 
moral bankruptcy. This Churchianity, so far removed from the original 
teachings of Jesus Christ, imposes such complicated and illogical doctrines 
on its members that the clergy, as confused as their congregations, fall 
back on the assumption that it is not necessary to understand, but only to 
believe. Yet the Founder of their Faith, a profound Gnostic, firmly stated: 
“Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shal] make you free.” ° 

Perhaps Hegel, one of the greatest, (though usually unrecognized), 


*3, ane. oe of Religious Experience, by William James (Longmanns Green 
O.}. 
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Neoplatonists and Gnostics, put the situation as clearly as it has ever been 
put when he wrote in The Philosophy of Religion: 

There was a time when all knowledge was knowledge of God. Our 
own time, on the contrary, has the distinction of knowing about all and 
everything . . . but nothing at all of God... It no longer gives our 
age any concern that it knows nothing of God; on the contrary, it is 
regarded as a mark of the highest intelligence to hold that such 
knowledge is not even possible. How, then, are we any longer to respect 
the commandment, and grasp its meaning, when it says to us: “Be ye 
therefore perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect” since we know 
nothing of the perfect one?* 

Therefore, if Aldous Huxley was right in prophesying a coming revival 
of that gnosis of which Manichaeanism was a manifestation, we may at 
last be in sight of a rational philosophy of religion denied to the West 
since the reign of the Light-extinguishing Justinian. 


*4. Lectures on The Philosophy of Religion, by G. W. F. Hegel, Speirs and 
Sanderson Translation. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd.) 
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PUSHKIN: A PERSONAL VIEW 


by C. A. Johnson 


USSIAN literature in England means Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, in 

the first rank, and Gogol, Turgenev and Chekhov in the second. The 

rest-are little known, and they include Pushkin, whom the Russians 
themselves regard as their undisputed classic. He is the father of their 
literature, founder of the language of literature, guide and inspirer of all 
later writings, in both prose and poetry. In addition to this aesthetic 
significance Pushkin also has in his own country immense historical and 
social significance. 

In the last year, however, four works of translation have been published 
which should make Pushkin much better known. They are the Penguin 
edition of Pushkin’s selected verse; the Pennsylvania/Oxford edition of 
Pushkin’s letters in three volumes; Vladimir Nabokov’s four-volume 
translation and commentary of Evgenii Onegin, Pushkin’s eight-chapter 
‘novel in verse’; and, perhaps to catch the A-level trade, a Penguin reissue 
of Babette Deutsch’s 1936 translation in verse of Evgenii Onegin. If my 
instinct is right, these four translations represent only the beginning of a 
movement among the small band of Slavists to make Pushkin available and 
comprehensible to English speakers who have no Russian. 

Yet it has taken a critic of English literature to put his finger on and 
suggest a cure for the problems we Slavists have borne so uneasily so long 
with regard to Pushkin. Two of the above works — the Selected Verse and 
The Letters — were reviewed in the Guardian by Professor Donald Davie. 
Although the reviews are short, in my opinion they say something about 
Pushkin that has never been said before. They provide a mise au point 
of the subject. Professor Davie succeeds in anatomizing the disbelief and 
bafflement the English student of Russian literature who knows Russian 
feels when faced with Pushkin. Of course, it is a question of education. 
We are trained as modern linguists, we are not trained in literary criticism, 
‘we do not even know our own literature. Yet when we teach, in either 
school or university, we are expected to teach the literature of the foreign 
language, on the assumption, if there is one, that the ability to do this is 
either a natural outgrowth from language learning or is unimportant or is 
somehow picked up on the way. This applies to all modern language 
study in this country, only more so to Russian. In learning this language 
there is no time for anything else. To complicate matters Russian is a 
badly documented language — it has no historical dictionary, for example. 
In this situation I can see no alternative but to go for help to the English 
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literature people. In Professor Davie we have an eminent critic of his own 
literature who also knows Russian. 

The English versions in the Penguin Selected Verse will not help to 
dissipate ‘‘Pushkin’s notorious and unhappy pre-eminence as the least 
translatable of poets”, Professor Davie writes. “It is still true that one has 
to be very inward with Russian .. . if one is not to have to take un- 
comfortably much of Pushkin on trust.” “Is it all, perhaps, a confidence 
trick?” he asks. Implicit in Professor Davie’s answer following his own 
question is the opinion that since Pushkin’s day (significantly he proposes 
Byron, his contemporary, as Pushkin’s closest English analogue) our 
literary tastes and expectations have changed, not to say become perverted. 
Pushkin’s obviousness, for example, should be seen as requiring ‘courage’ 
in a poet, and ‘witnesses to health in him’. “The refusal to fuss, the 
readiness for the bold broad stroke, the directly robust response of the 
unsedentary man” are all qualities he finds in Pushkin. “Pushkin is the 
least translatable of poets because he is the most straightforward or (as a 
previous generation would have said) the most manly.” 

In spite of my ‘inwardness’ with the Russian language and in recent 
years an annual reading of a good chunk of Pushkin in the course of 
teaching him, I had to admit I had never thought of Pushkin in these terms. 
I had never seen beyond the obviousness, in fact, presumably because I do 
not know Byron, or English literature for that matter. Hence my 
bafflement. 

Worse came in the Professor’s almost telepathic second review (of the 
letters). “It is exceptional for a poet to be so untranslatable as Pushkin is. 
For the exception to be the undisputed classic and central poet of one of 
the great literatures of Europe is a peculiar misfortune . . . We can only 
know about Pushkin’s poetry, we cannot know it. This is true if we do 
not know Russian, or if we know only a little. But it is true also (I know 
cases) that some who know Russian very well, and teach it to others, can 
. only take on trust what Russians tell them about the experience of reading 
Pushkin. And it is a bad thing for any field of study to have at its centre 
such a large patch of the unverified and unverifiable.” After that I felt 
distinctly uncomfortable and guilty. 

Much of Pushkin, let me say at once, I do respond to: the love poetry, 
The Captain's Daughter, Evgenii Onegin. In The Bronze Horseman he 
wrote an undisputed masterpiece. And there is all the objective proof you 
need that it is a masterpiece: a great subject brilliantly organised in its 
due form. On these works Pushkin’s reputation is deserved. But taking his 
work as a whole my reaction is negative. 

My negative reaction can be crudely summed up thus. If asked to 
answer the question: who is the greatest Russian writer? I should have to 
reply: Alexander Pushkin, alas. He is the earliest writer of prominence, 
he wrote prose and poetry, he tried all genres. What my ‘alas’ comes down 
to is the disparity between what I am meant to feel about Pushkin accord- 
ing to the writings of Russian critics and writers, pre-revolutionary and 
Soviet, and what I actually do feel. No Russian, as far as I know, has 
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ever questioned Pushkin’s reputation or position, 

But can you believe the Russians? Can you sympathise with them and 
their view of themselves? Their need for a national literary father as far 
back in time as possible (which may be one explanation for the Pushkin 
phenomenon) is their concern. How can it concern us, except when we are 
studying Russian literature historically, that in order to develop their 
national consciousness, the Russians have always dragged in their writers 
and enlisted them for their causes, whether they fitted or not? What 
relevance does the fact that Pushkin may or may not have singlehanded 
founded the literature and language have to me in 1965? I will not 
condescend to Pushkin by saying that, given the circumstances of his time 
and the state of literature and the language of literature, he did remark- 
ably well and this should be taken into account in our assessment. No, 
he must stand on his merits. Take away Pushkin’s reputation and the 
Russian ballyhoo, which is the result of Russian provincialism, and you 
are left with a minor writer, minor even in comparison with his 
contemporaries in other countries, Stendhal, for example. A minor writer, 
albeit one of great virtuosity. 

Yet this virtuosity is a defect. Quite literally Pushkin tried his hand at 
everything, in addition to his lyric poetry: in Boris Godunov the historical 
chronicle play after Shakespeare; in The Prisoner of the Caucasus the 
Byronic set in an exotic land; in Evgenii Onegin the novel in verse after 
Byron’s Don Juan; in The Captain’s Daughter the historical novel after 
Sir Walter Scott. Pushkin wrote a novel of manners and adventure, a 
psychological novella, fairy stories, folk tales, short stories, travel notes, 
criticism, straight history. It is almost as if he had to have a go at every 
new genre that came along. Having dealt with that, on to the next. It is 
the literary sport that inspired him, giving his answer to challenges put 
forward by other writers, not the pressure to say something in its necessary 
form. His mania for literary sport accounts for the air of parody present 
in almost everything he wrote. In short, Pushkin was an incurable eclectic 
and dilettante. 

The famous ‘Boldino autumn’ in Pushkin’s life illustrates my point. 
While visiting his ramshackly estate at Boldino in the autumn of 1830, 
Pushkin found himself quarantined because of a cholera epidemic. At last 
he had time to write, at last he was free from the extra-literary pressures 
of his life. Pushkin wrote The Little Tragedies (four short plays), The 
Tales of Belkin (five short stories), chapters 8 and 9 of Evgenii Onegin, a 
quantity of poetry, and no doubt much else — all in the space of six 
weeks. Both The Little Tragedies and The Tales of Belkin are regarded 
as little short of miraculous in their perfection, originality, restraint and 
laconism (a cant-word, incidentally, in Pushkin criticism). . 

The Tales of, Belkin are so laconic that they are almost non-existent. 
What is irritating is that to get at their laconism the reader has to pass 
through an intricate system of epigraphs and narrators — five is it or six? 
That is to say, five or six layers between us and it. The five or six 
narrators are not there for any purpose. They are there for literary sport, 
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and by that I do not mean the same thing as my former teacher’s ‘subtle 
play with literary tradition’. 

The Little Tragedies are supposedly an attempt to reduce drama to its 
bare essentials. The effect they produce, on the other hand, is sheer 
ludicrousness. What does one make of the following exchange between 
Mozart and Salieri in the tragedy of the same name (Salieri intends to 
poison Mozart): 

Salieri: You, Mozart, are a god and do not know it. But I know you are. 

Mozart: Get away with you, really? Perhaps . . . But my godhood is 
hungry. 

Salieri: Listen, let us have dinner together at the Golden Lion. 

Mozart: Gladly. But I'll go home first and tell my wife not to expect me 
for dinner. (Exits) 

Salieri: I await you; do not fail... etc. 

Of course, the original is in verse, but it reads as baldly as my prose. 

The Little Tragedies have also been called studies in the ‘psychology of 
evil passions! How penetrating the treatment of the evil passion of avarice 
can be seen from a few lines of the Baron’s speech to his coffers in The 
Miserly Knight: 

“Each time I am about to open my chest I fall into fever and 
trembling. It is not fear (oh no, whom have I to fear? I have my 
sword with me: the trusty blade will answer for the gold), but some 
Strange feeling compresses my heart . . . Doctors assure us: there 
are people who find pleasure in murder. When I insert the key into 
the lock, I feel what they must feel plunging a knife into their 
victim: pleasure and terror simultaneously. (He opens the chest) 
Here is my bliss!” 

Needless to say, The Little Tragedies have never been performed, and 
they are intractable material to teach. I catch myself often close to 
burlesquing them. 

And yet ... Youthful iconoclasm is not enough. There is something 
about Pushkin. Beyond the guff about Pushkin doing for Russian literature 
and culture what Peter the Great did for Russian society, there is the hard 
testimony of later writers. In his Pushkin speech of 1881 Dostoevsky 
discovered his subject was a great international as well as a national poet. 
In Herman of The Queen of Spades Dostoevsky found the Saint Petersburg 
enigma captured for the first time, and went on from Pushkin in the 
Raskoľnikov of Crime and Punishment. Tolstoy thought higbly of Pushkin 
as a prose writer and consciously followed Pushkin’s technique of beginning 
a story ex abrupto. Valerii Bryusov wrote a mass of first-rate literary 
criticism on all aspects of Pushkin’s work, attempted to finish the un- 
finished Egyptian Nights and paid him the ultimate flattery of imitation, 
by doing -his own version of The Bronze Horseman, His contemporary, 
Alexander Blok, tried to continue the ‘novel in verse’ tradition of Evgenii 
Onegin in his own Retribution, and is reputed to have been talking about 
Pushkin on his death bed. The list of Pushkin worshippers among later 
Russian writers is endless. Some of it is lip-service, something you feel 
that they imitate Pushkin and pay him their respects simply because he is 
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there and they have to do this first in order to be able to get on with their 
own work. But most of the worship is genuine.and unimpeachable. This 
cannot be only a national delusion. 

For the English student who knows Russian there is also something 
inspiring about Pushkin, I have to admit. Pushkin’s poetry at least must 
sink in and ferment. In spite of my general negative reaction there is a 
ridiculous desire to translate parts of Pushkin, both for itself and to show 
that it can be done. 

Stanza 2, chapter 7 of Evgenii Onegin, for example: 

Kak grustno mne tvoyo yavlen’e, 

Vesna, vesna! pora lyubvi! 

Kakoe tomnoe volnen’s 

i V moei dushe, v moei krovi! 

Nabokov has: 

How sad your apparition is to me, 

spring, spring, season of love! 

What a dark stir there is 

in my soul, in my blood! 
Babette Deutsch’s version runs: 

Ah, spring, fair spring, the lovers’ season, 

How sad I find you! How you flood 

- My soul with dreams that challenge reason, 

And with strange languour fill my blood. 
Nabokov is much closer to the original and more accurate, Miss Deutsch 
distorts the meaning of Pushkin’s words quite knowingly, I am sure, 
because her’s is a rhymed translation. On the other hand can Nabokov 
be accurate and do justice to the original and create in his translation a 
work of art in its own right, which is what is needed? 

Stanza 46, chapter 1 is equally inspiring, although Pushkin is giving it 
as an example of Evgenii’s modish way of thinking: 

Kto zhil i myslil, tot ne mozhet 

V dushe ne prezirat’ lyudei ; 

Kto chuvstvoval, togo trevozhit 

Prizrak nevozvratimykbh dnei... 
Nabokov. has: 

He who has lived and thought 

cannot help in his soul despising men ; 

him who has felt disturbs 

the ghost of irrecoverable days .. . 
Babette Deutsch has: 

One who has lived and thought, grows scornful, 

Disdain sits silent in his eye; 

One who has felt, is often mournful, 

Disturbed by ghosts of days gone by... 
‘Prizrak nevozvratimikh dnei’ — the spectre of unreturnable days! That 
phrase has haunted me since I first read, on my own, and half understood, 
Evgenii Onegin. Miss Deutsch’s ‘ghosts of days gone by’ is quite wrong, 
deliberately wrong for the sake of the rhyme with ‘in his eye’, which is 
not in the original at all. Nabokov’s ‘ghost of irrecoverable days’ is very 
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close, but is not as terrifying as Pushkin’s; and to preserve his closeness 
to the original Nabokov has to do violence to English word order. 

_ ‘Prizrak nevozvratimikh dnei’ makes up for all the bad lines. It cancels 
out Pushkin’s describing the performing bear in The Gypsies as ‘a fugitive 
from his native lair’, a bad periphrasis meaning that the bear is in captivity. 
It excuses his beginning To my nanny ‘Friend of my harsh days, my 
decrepit darling’. 

Curiously enough Pushkin’s tragic life is also inspiring. Theoretically a 
writer’s life should have no bearing on one’s appreciation of his work. 
Pushkin’s does, and it is important that it should. Pushkin is one of those 
rare Russian writers who actually suffered; he did not need to invent 
suffering for himself. Here was the prodigy who found early success, but 
later fell out of favour with the reading public. Here was the impoverished 
aristocrat who did not dare lose face in society. Society made Pushkin 
suffer in the subtle way it subdued him and clipped his wings. The 
Government, from the Emperor down, made him suffer by the cat-and- 
mouse game it played with him. Finally he willingly sought his own death 
in a duel. It was a symbolic death. It marked the end of poetry and the 
ascendancy of prose in Russian literature. It marked the end of the 
aristocrat writer and the arrival of the intelligentsia. Pushkin had the 
misfortune to be trapped between two ages. The break in the continuity 
of Russian cultural and literary tradition took place in the last years of 
his life. What killed Pushkin, more than the malevolent society he lived 
in, was the awareness of his dilemma of being a poet in an age of prose. 
His dilemma helps explain his virtuosity, what I called earlier his ‘literary 
sport’, Pushkin was desperately seeking a way out of this impasse, and 
hopped from one genre to another without making a solid contribution 
to any one. Indeed, he made mistakes. Evgenii Onegin and The Captain’s 
Daughter are freaks. The former is undoubtedly a novel, but it is written 
in verse. But to capture the novel’s expansiveness, Pushkin was forced 
to use a freakish fourteen-line stanza. The Captain’s Daughter, on the 
other hand, is written in prose, but in a truly poetic prose. It is too 
condensed and fast-moving for a novel. 

Perhaps for the moment Pushkin is untranslatable. Russian studies are 
still in their infancy in this country, although growing rapidly. We are 
pioneers. Perhaps future generations of students and scholars of Russian 
literature will see Pushkin differently, in a new light. It is a question of 
achieving the right frame of mind in which to read him. This change will 
only come about after a re-evaluation of the content of Pushkin’s work 
and that of succeeding writers. As a first step to re-evaluation we néed 
the help, guidance and co-operation of the critics of English literature. 
Professor, Davie has already done this inspiringly for The Captain’s 
Daughter in the first chapter of his The Heyday of Sir Walter Scott. 

The important thing about Pushkin’s content is not that he bequeathed 
to subsequent writers for further development the hoary theme of the 
‘superfluous man’ and the Tat’yana/Onegin pair, but the theme of Saint 
Petersburg. That is, Russian man’s alienation from his natural soil and 
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from his fellow men, Russia undecided whether it belongs with Europe,. 
the surface acquisition of European culture, the semi-education, ‘the 
whiskers beneath the ceruse’, as Pushkin put it: 

“Nam prosveschenie ne pristalo, 

I nam dostalos’ ot nego 

Zhemanstvo — bol’she nichego”. 


“Enlightment has not adhered to us. All we have got 
from it is affectation — nothing more”. 
(Evgenii Onegin, ch. 2, st. 24) 
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TWO EVOLUTIONISTS: TEILHARD AND BROWNING 


by M. Whitcomb Hess 


Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled! 


— Robert Browning (“James Lee’s Wife”) 


HE careful reader of Teilhard de Chardin, whose popular books on 
the place of man in the story of evolution have been accepted as 
among our age’s greatest spiritual as well as scientific testimonies, 
finds the NOOS doctrine of the French priest-scientist in deep accord 
with mystical teachings from the beginning. Writing now at the very apex 
of our Age of Electronics, the famous paleontologist, as he deals with the 
phenomenon of the human creature not as “‘a static centre of the world... 
but the axis and leading shoot of evolution”, does not attempt, he tells us, 
to embark on metaphysics and apologetics to deliver his burning message 
to his fellowmen, Instead, as he says in The Divine Milieu (Harper and 
Row, 1960), “I shall turn back with those who care to follow me, to the 
Agora” where St. Paul tells the Areopagites of God 
Who made man that he might seek Him —God Whom we try to 
apprehend in our tentative way — that selfsame God is as out- 
stretched and tangible as the atmosphere in which we are bathed. 
He encompasses us on all sides like the world itself. 

Thus Père Teilhard, who speaks from the vantage of a successful modern 
scientist — he was already internationally recognised when the epochal 
Phenomenon of Man (1959) appeared — can assuredly be said to be, 
and in the same way that Robert Browning was, a kind of divine spy in 
human affairs. All who are truly familiar with the latter’s poetry recognise 
him as unique among the world’s poets in the keenness of his psychological 
insights which go hand in hand with his mastery of language and his joy 
in the practice of the language art, poetry. William Lyon Phelps called 
this man, who had written poetry to save his soul (as he once said in a 
letter to Elizabeth Barrett), “perhaps the happiest man in the nineteenth 
century,” In like manner, Père Teilhard (in his own joy in scientific 
discovery and its testimony of divinity) perhaps could be called the happiest 
man in our own era; certainly it may be said of this remarkable Christian 
evolutionist that to him as to Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi the fact is that 
life “means intensely and means good.” To find that meaning was meat 
and drink for each of them; and, having found it, both must devote their 
talents, diverse as they were, to publishing it far and wide as the great 
truth about man’s mind. 

The speaker in Pauline, a long poem written when Browning was nol 
yet twenty-one, asked near the close, ‘What is that I hunger for but God?” 
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Not a character portrayed by this poet during his great writing career, 
lasting sixty years, and showing such a wide variety of human types, exists 
that does not betray either explicitly or implicitly the universal God-hunger. 
Everywhere in the world Browning saw with St. John’s vision the Love 
that first made the world; and he saw this “at issue still with sin,” above 
all the sin of failure to recognise what even the pagan philosopher Aristotle 
took for granted: “The world and all that happens in it is the longing of 
matter after God.” This longing is shown in scientific detail in Teilhard’s 
master work, The Phenomenon of Man. His recently published The Future 
of Man (1964), a book of essays and reflections covering four decades of 
the author’s setting down this thoughts, looks towards the beatific vision 
as culmination of what first came with man: the realm of thought and 
spirit which the French scientist calls the “noosphere”. “Noos,’ of 
course, is the Greek word for mind. For, as Wordsworth observed in 
Tintern Abbey, the mind of man shows beyond all else the motion and 
spirit in nature that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 

Teilhard, as he would show scientifically that man’s nature and spirit 
represent a more or less steady advance toward God’s, is talking about 
the same essential Reality that has been acknowledged by seers of all 
times and all places, Using the scientific studies of our age, and seeing the 
effects of the Incarnation and the Resurrection appearing in the most 
minute traces of matter, the priest-scientist repeats that his vision of God 
is that of St. Paul in his message to the Areopagites. Thus, as he tells us: 

Throughout my life, through my life, the world has little by little 
caught fire in my sight until, aflame all around me, it has become 
almost completely luminous from within. Such has been my experience 
in contact with the earth— the diaphany of the divine at the heart 
of the universe on fire — Christ; His heart, a fire capable of 
penetrating everywhere and, gradually, spreading everywhere. 

“The contemporary Christian thinker who speaks most tellingly to the 
secular mind,” as Time called Teilhard recently (October 16, 1964), he is 
read by millions. What this writer is doing for Christianity in our century 
is On a par with what Browning did in the 19th century with his own 
powerful dramatic monologues. That is, he provides a new approach to it 
in a critical age, an approach from the side of physical science as compared 
with that of psychology. 

Browning, whom Phelps had titled, “Christianity” s greatest secular ally 
in modern times,” writes in “A Death in the Desert’ on its meaning for 
man in the great words from St. John’s own Gospel, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life. a Imagined by the poet as what the Evangelist would have 
said as he lay dying in the cave near Ephesus, St. John’s argument here 
is that life and change go hand in hand. He meets future doubts of Christ’s 
divinity by foresight into such a development of the nature of the evidence 
(for the fact that “the acknowledgment of God in Christ/Solves .. . all 
questions in the earth and out of it”) as would appeal to developing man. 
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When man sees human will and love as themselves divine he finds all he 
needs of inner warrant for faith in Absolute Love and Power; To argue 
that human love just because it is human cannot be divine, in fact, is to 
reject Christ through our very need of Him. Faith must be one with the 
soul’s aspirations. 


For Browning whose last words in his last poem were “Fight on, fare 
ever/There as here!” was a convinced evolutionist in an age when many 
denounced Darwin. Seeing always with Caponsacchi that “one purpose 
and one will evolve themselves in the world, change wrong to right” he 
said, in a letter dated October 11th, 1881, eight years before his death: 
“All that seems proved in Darwin’s scheme was a conception familiar to 
me from the beginning.” Here he asked “How can one look at nature as 
a whole and doubt that, wherever there is a gap, a ‘link’ must be missing 
— through the limited power and opportunity of the looker?” And, he 
added, “To go back and back, as you please, at the back, you find 
creative intelligence, acting as matter but not resulting from it.” 


Teilhard and Browning, then, are to be understood, in their twin 
testimonies of the biological and psychological evidence for evolution, in 
the light of the fact that life and knowledge are inextricably bound up with 
one another. And what these two deeply God-conscious men have to say 
on these subjects is what Pope Innocent tells us in The Ring and the Book. 
The Pope states that all our knowledge needs to be corrected at every level 
not by “man’s God” but by “God’s God in the mind of man”; and this 
is precisely what Teilhard intends by his thesis that man (and nature) 
evolving toward the “Omega point,” God, must witness Him truly 
' throughout. 


From the minutest form of life to the “absolute immensity” of God, 
Teilhard and Browning agree, the many and diverse modes of existence 
bear witness to creative Love. This Love is reflected (as Pope Innocent, 
Browning’s voice in The Ring and the Book, tells us) in each living thing: 


Each of them, only filling to the edge, 
Insect or angel, his just length and breadth, 
Due facet of reflection — full no less, 
Angel or insect as Thou framedst things. 


“Why live except for love — how love unless they know?” the speaker 
asks here parenthetically; and the question, profound as it is, is incidental. 


For man, a little lower than the angels, lives to the extent that he loves 
and knows the One in Whom we live and move and have our being. That 
developing man, midway in the dynamic flow toward God, may choose to 
go with or against the ever mounting evolutionary tide is a theme of 
which the poet never tired. And it is because rather than in spite of man’s 
place in this process that his life’s business remains “‘the terrible choice” 
between good and evil that the Pope pronounced it. However, none 
believed more surely than Browning that man can never quite lose his 
- vital spirit sense. Over and over in his poems Browning celebrates the 
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paradox that life succeeds ‘‘in that it seems to fail.’ For instance, Rabbi 
Ben Ezra says of himself, 

What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 
Abt Vogler asks, in his turn, 

And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? 
Andrea del Sarto from his stance of “faultless painter” observes, 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? 

Thus from the noosphere, the realm of spirit where life, love and 
knowledge interpenetrate, the French paleontologist and the English poet 
view the constant upward movement of matter and/or mind from the 
inorganic to the organic, from the organic to man the knower, and from 
‘man as knower to God. Both men saw the Divine Fire spreading every- 
where, illumining each step of the way. 
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ARTHUR SYMONS AS LITERARY CRITIC (1865-1945). 
A CENTENARY ASSESSMENT (ID 


by Derek Stanford 


YMONS’ contribution to the theory of modern poetics would seem to 
be undeniable, while being at the same time hard to locate with any 
visac ory and specific precision. 

Contemporary literary criticism has singled out imagery as the element 
of most interest in verse; and in his stimulating ‘Reflections on a Literary 
Revolution” entitled Zmage and Experience (1960), Mr. Graham Hough 
has traced the connections between the Symbolist and the Imagist Move- 
ments. He has shown how the religion of the symbol in the French and 
English writers of the 1890’s gave way to a cult of the image among a 
number of avant garde poets from about 1912; and how the theory and 
practice of the image was strengthened by Ezra Pound’s ‘discovery’ of the 
Chinese written character, or ideogram as he was to call it. The stages of 
this sequence are important to an understanding of the ideas which have 
dominated modern poetry, and might well be summarised here. 

Governing the use of them all is a certain aesthetic exclusiveness: a 
desire on the part of the poet to present his state of mind, his feeling 
about his subject, “without recourse to discursive thinking. Mr. Eliot has 
assumed that “there is a logic of the imagination as well as a logic of 
concepts;” (© and it is this former type of logic that the Symbolist and 
Imagist poets have preferred. They wished to dispense with all save the 
phenomenal element in poetry — to leave out all the abstract, expository 
or argumentative matter. Symbolist and Imagist poems were to be 
essentially high-voltage poetry, with all the low-voltage connective equip- 
ment omitted. This is what Professor A. G. Lehmann had in mind when 
he spoke of the symbol as ‘‘an aesthetic monad”. Symbolist and Imagist 
poetry seek to come immediately to the aesthetic heart of the matter with- 
out the tiresome business of first cutting through the “too solid flesh” 
of prosaic abstraction. 

Yeats clearly recognised the great significance of this way of thinking 
when he wrote of both images and symbols in his “Essay on Magic”. 
“I cannot,” he confesses, “now think symbols less than the greatest of all 
powers whether they are used consciously by the masters of magic, or half 
unconscioysly by their successors, the poet, the musician and the artist.’’(?) 
It is clear from the context of the essay, with its account of dreams and 
trances, that he thoroughly understood the strange concentration of meaning 


(1) Introduction to St. John Pearse’s Anabasis, 1930. 
@) Essays and Introductions. 
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whieh: symbols gather into themselves. “A symbol is indeed the only 
possible expression of the same invisible essence, a transparent lamp 
about a spiritual flame.”’@) 

The resemblance between the symbol and the image is seen when one 
turns to Ezra Pound’s definition of the latter in an article published in the 
magazine Poetry for March 1913. “An ‘Image’,” he declares, “is that which 
„presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant of time.’ 
In actual fact, we know that the image employed by the Imagist poets was 
often the symbol with the magic left out. It is the difference between 
‘Pound’s In a Station of the Metro: 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd 
Petals on a wet black bough (6) 


and Yeats’ lines: 


Your hooves have stamped at the black margin of the wood, 
Even when horrible green parrots call and swing. 

My works are all stamped down into the sultry mud. 

I knew that horse-play, knew it for a murderous thing. (© 


The Imagist secularised and superficialised the symbol, giving it an 
objective treatment foreign to the self-obsessed subjective-minded 
Symbolists. As Mr. Hough remarks, “the symbol, naked and unexplained, 
trailing no clouds of glory, becomes the image.”() Even so, it is easy to 
see-their like preoccupation with an immediacy of presentation. 


This concern with immediacy was confirmed when Pound came upon 
the manuscript essay on “The Chinese Written Character” by the 
orientalist Ernest Fenollosa who made him his literary executor. In his 
essay Fenollosa pointed out that “the great number of these [Chinese] 
ideographic roots carry in them a verbal idea of action ... For example, 
the ideographic meaning ‘to speak’ is a mouth with two words and a flame 
coming out of it.”(® This existence of a picture-language — of a virtually 
dramatic alphabet — little as recent sinologists are agreed upon its 
implications or those which Pound, in his turn, drew from them — con- 
firmed the Imagist poet in his belief in a pictorially shorthand narrative 
style, of which the juxtaposed imagist anecdotes of the Cantos are the 
ultimate and extreme example. 


The image, the symbol, the ideogram — all are variations of those 
“epiphanies”, or bodily showing which James Joyce spoke about in 
Stephen Hero, They are cardinal to an understanding of modern literature’s 
concern with the sensuous manifestations of thought — with the ‘this- 


(3) “Magic” (Essays and Introductions). 

(4) “A Stray Document” (Make it new) 1934. 

(5) Selected Poems, 1928. 

(6) “On the Picture of a Black Centaur by Edmtind Dulac” (Collected Poems) 1933. 

(7) Image and Experience. 

(8) The Chinese Written Character as a Medium for Poetry, with a Foreword and 
Notes by Ezra Pound, 1936. 
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ness’® or quiddity of things or ideas. 

Symons, as a practising critic, was at the centre of the Symbolist Move- 
ment. The trouble starts when one tries to discover just what he under- 
stood by its leading concept. The extraordinary thing is that one can search 
his book(® without encountering one single definition of the symbol by 
himself. It is clear, none the less, that he was aware of its central import- 
ance. As an epigraph to his “Introduction” he quotes Carlyle as saying 
that “It is in and through Symbols that man, consciously or unconsciously 
lives, works, and has his being,” and that “those ages, moreover, are 
accounted the noblest which can the best recognise symbolical] worth, and 
prize it highest.” Paraphrasing Comte d’Alviella’s book The Migration of 
Symbols, he tells us that “Gradually the word extended its meaning, until 
it came to denote every conventional representation of idea by form, of 
the unseen by the visible.” (The word “conventional” here, one might 
remark, makes the definition quite inapposite if applied to the symbol in 
Symbolist poetry.) Later, in his chapter on ‘“Huysman as a Symbolist” 
he proclaims that “truth can be reached and revealed only by symbols.” 
And that is about the long and the short of it. Elsewhere, he speaks often 
of symbols; but never with any precise intent to examine their function 
or define their nature. 

To associate Symons in any exact fashion with the theoretical aspect of 
modern poetics is certainly no easy matter. The attempt, however, has 
been made by Mr. Frank Kermode who finds him to be “‘a crucial figure”. 
“He,” asserts Mr. Kermode, “more explicitly, and more influentially than 
any of his contemporaries, saw how to synthesize the earlier English 
tradition — particularly Blake — . . . with Pater and those European 
Symbolists he knew so well.”(@) Such a claim might take some showing; 
but Mr. Kermode is not content. He wishes also to suggest that Symons’ 
part in the revival of Donne (along with his interest in the Jacobean 
dramatists and the Symbolists) “makes intelligible a habit that came to 

dominate twentieth-century criticism in its historical phase.” 0% 
“Intelligible” perhaps is rather a misnomer. Nowhere did Symons praise . 
the ‘metaphysical conceit’ as a type of figurative expression nor suggest 

. that in some way it anticipated Symbolist procedure. Indeed, he dis- 
approved of Donne’s method. “Just as he drags into his verse,” wrote 
Symons, “words that have had no time to take colour from men’s associa- 
tion of them with beauty, so he puts his ‘naked thinking heart’ into verse 

‘as if he were setting forth an argument. He gives us the real thing, as 
hé would have been proud to assure us. But poetry will have nothing to 
do with real things, until it has translated them into a diviner world .. . 


(9) _Gerald Manley Hopkins’ interest in the concept of ‘Haecitas’ found in Duns 
Scotus, and his own stressing of the term ‘inscape’ in his own poetry and 
drawings is merely a further and earlier example. 

(10) The Symbolist Movement in Literature. 

(11) The Romantic Image. 

(2) Ibid. 
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He would make poetry speak straight. Well, poetry will not speak straight, 
in the way Donne wished it to, and under the goading that his restless 
intellect gave it.”(5) There is precious little in this passage of the ‘modern’ 
approach to Donne which finds in the Metaphysical poet “a mechanism 
of sensibility which could devour any kind of experience,” (14) 

Mr. Kermode is on a safer wicket when he claims that Symons saw the 
dangers of Symbolism as well as its achievements. Like Yeats, he was 
always aware of the limits of communication. He knew that a work of art 
must preserve the balance between communication and expression; and 
that the artist who becomes his one and only reader has somehow failed 
in his task and duty. Because the expressionist element was more developed 
in symbolist verse than in other poetries, Symons understood how it could 
easily fall prey to obscurity. Of Mallarmé’s most difficult last phase he 
wrote as follows: “A new image occurs to him, rarer, subtler, than the 
one he has used; the image is transferred. By the time the poem has 
reached, as it seems to him, a flawless unity, the steps of the progress have 
been only too effectually effaced; and while the poet, who has seen the 
thing from the beginning, still sees the relation of point to point, the 
reader, who comes to it only in its final stage, finds himself in a not 
unnatural bewilderment. Pursue this manner of writing to its ultimate; 
start with an enigma, and then withdraw the key of the enigma; and you 
arrive, easily, at the frozen impenetrability of those latest sonnets, in which 
the absence of all punctuation is a scarcely recognisable hindrance.” (15) 

To maintain, as Mr. Kermode does, that Symons sought to synthesize 
Blake and the Symbolists is something not readily evident. What is more 
apparent is that Symons saw the shortcomings of Blake’s method just as 
he saw the limitations of Mallarmé. Of the former’s Prophetic Books he 
observed: “He is concerned now only with his message .. . and he has 
ceased to accept any mortal medium, or to allow himself to be penetrated 
by the sunlight of earthly beauty, he has lost the means of making that 
message visible to us. It is a miscalculation of means, a contempt for 
possibilities: not, as people were once hasty enough to assume, the 
irresponsible rapture of madness.” (18) 

“A miscalculation of means, a contempt for possibilities” —- a good deal 
of modern poetry, inscribed in its wayward subjective shorthand, could 
be written off in those two phrases. Symons, in the van of the ‘nineties, 
would prove a conservative influence today. 


(13) “Donne” (Figures of Several Centuries), 1916. 

(14) “The Metaphysical Poets” (Selected Essays) by T. S. Eliot, 1932. 
(5) “Stéphane Mallarmé” (The Symbolist Movement in Literature), 

(16) “William Blake” (The Romantic Movement in English Poetry), . 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—Whatever the merits of Diotema’s arguments against homosexuality 
(July and September issues), she is guilty of the grossest distortion in her 
interpretation of the Christian teaching on sexuality and human life. There 
is more than a slight trace of Manichaeism running through the article and 
subsequent letter. Like many other people, she confuses exhortations to 
chastity with appeals for virginity. Paul, in talking of sexuality and 
marriage, stipulates that he is talking purely as an individual and that he 
has no mandate for laying down doctrine in this matter (cf. 1 Corinthians, 
Chap. 7). Christ himself said nothing about sexual intercourse being a 
weakness. His presence at the wedding feast of Cana is surely an un- 
equivocal blessing on the state of matrimony. 


To ‘allow’ sexual intercourse solely for the sake of procreation reduces 
man to an automatic spawning machine, and denigrates sexuality itself by 
ignoring the positive role that sexual intercourse plays in human relation- 
ships. Sexuality is an integral, God-given element in human life, and such 
life cannot be complete, balanced or sane unless the sexual life is complete, 
balanced and sane. This is not to say that in Christianity virginity and 
normal sexual life are mutually exclusive. Rather is there place for both, 
as Paul is at pains to point out, 


The original gospel taught by Christ is certainly not ‘pacifist’. Pacifism 
is a contemporary political term, describing the point of view that all war 
1s wrong. Diotema offers no evidence in support of her claim that 
pacifism is part of the original gospel and seems to ignore the incident 
where Christ drove the moneylenders from the temple. 


Last, but by no means least, the rather snide references to D. H. 
Lawrence, Tillich and Freud are made without any attempt at elaboration. 


Yours etc., 
A, E. ADAR., 


OUR CONTRIBUTOR, DIOTIMA, REPLIES 


A. E. Adair’s letter is a good example of the indoctrination of modern 
Churchianity as distinct from the original teachings of Christianity. The 
writer cannot refute, so ignores, the Biblical evidence found in Luke 
20:35 and Matt. 19:12, that Jesus taught the need for conquering the 
animal lusts before a higher state, known as the Kingdom of Heaven, 
could be attained. Like our clergy, he should go to the works of the 
Fathers of the early Church if he wants to know what was genuinely 
believed to be Christian doctrine in their day. There he will find that 
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Marcion (not the Manichees) refused membership in his church to married 
people; and that Tatian called marriage fornication, while Origen, in 
contra Celsum Book IV: 26, writes: “Do we think that these people” 
(contemporary Christians) “are the brothers of worms .. . who master 
the most violent desire for sexual pleasures . . . for the reason that they 
have been persuaded that in no other way can they become intimate with 
God unless they ascent to Him by self-control?” In the fourth century 
we find Ambrose writing of Virginity: ‘This virtue is our exclusive 
possession. It is not found among any of the animals . . . We share in 
all the conditions of an earthly life ... we escape from the miseries of a 
nature similar to theirs only by our virgin chastity”: while the Confessions 
of the foremost theologian of the Catholic Church, Augustine of Hippo, 
are concerned throughout with his struggles against that impediment to 
heavenly bliss, the sexual urge, his victory being delayed by the double- 
mindedness of his well-known prayer: “Give me chastity and continence, 
but do not give it yet”! 

As to the early Christians not being pacifist (by which I mean having 
a conscientious objection to massacring their fellow men), surely every 
student of history knows that, before the age of Constantine the Church 
forbade its congregation to bear arms, only rescinding this excellent rule, 
which obviously emanated from the Mind of Christ, in return for the 
worldly privilege of being made the official Church of the Roman Empire 
by the Emperor. This decision would have horrified the Fathers of an 
earlier age, such as Justin Martyr who wrote in his Dialogue With Trypho 
the Jew: “We who were filled full of war and slaughter of one another... 
have from out of the whole earth each changed our weapons of war, our 
swords into ploughshares and pikes into farming tools;”’ and Origen who 
wrote in reply to Celsus’ plea that Christians should be allowed to fight 
for the Empire that protected them: “No longer do we take the sword 
against any nation, nor do we learn war any more, since we have become 
sons of peace through Jesus” (contra Celsum Book V: 37) after clearly 
Stating in Book UI: 7,8 that Jesus Christ “did not consider it compatible 
with his inspired legislation to allow the taking of human life in any form 
at all.” 

Surely the evidence of people living so much nearer the times of the 
Legislator of the Christian Faith should know more about his original 
teachings than our materialistic theologians? 

As for A. E. Adair’s reference to the Purging of the Temple, what Jesus 
drove out — with the simple instrument used for cattle driving — were 
the unfortunate sacrificial beasts who would otherwise have been the 
victims of the butcher priests of Jehovah. As the Lord of Compassion 
he was, as usual, trying to prevent suffering not to cause it. 
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PROUST’S WAY 


Marcel Proust, a biography, vol. H. George D. Painter. Chatto and Windus. 40s. 


The second volume of Mr. Painter’s work, which has recently been awarded the 
Duff Cooper prize, completes a masterly biography. The first part, which was 
published in 1959, dealt with Proust’s life up to the time of thedeath of his father; 
the present traces the development of the charming social butterfly of the 1890s, 
whom we see in Jacques—Emile Blanche’s celebrated picture—into the neurotic, 
decibel-ridden recluse of the rue Hamelin and the Hotel Ritz. It also deals with the 
evolution of the man of letters who wrote Jean Sauteuil into the writer of genius 
who created A la Recherche du Temps perdu. At some stage, during the first decade 
of the present century, Proust grew from the level of the gifted amateurs among 
his friends like Blanche himself or Reynaldo Hahn or de Montesquiou into one of 
the great artistic forces of the present century. 

The change was an agonising and agonised process and Mr. Painter has spared 
us none of the pitiful and sometimes repellant aspects concerned in it. Proust’s 
homosexuality has been extensively and, indeed, almost repetitously studied by 
modern critics, although Mr. Painter, rightly in my opinion, rejects the frequently 
canvassed theory that the whole of his handling of sexual love and jealousy in 
A la Recherche du Temps perdu is a form of allegory of inverted affections. It is 
clear from the somewhat acrimonious discussion of the subject between Proust and 
Gide, which Mr. Painter deals with at some length, that not only was Proust 
ashamed of his homosexual inclinations and tried to keep the question of his own 
inversion as far secret as possible, but that he accepted homosexuality as being a 
shameful if inevitable, personal burden as compared to Gide’s glorification of it as 
a preferable and justifiable way of life. What Mr. Painter does not resile from is a 
frank acknowledgment of the strange streak of physical and Freudian cruelty in 
Proust’s nature; and we are given a well substantiated account on different sources 
of the part which Proust took in torturing rats which had been obtained for the 
purpose from the Paris sewers, a subject which other writers have darkly hinted at 
but which has never previously, to my knowledge, been seriously considered before 
with regard to the outsize in Oedipus complexes that ruined so much of Proust’s 
life but which was the mainspring of the creative force behind much of his work. 
The whole of Mr. Painter’s book, indeed, provides a fascinating study of the love 
guilt relationship with his mother that finally led to the rediscovery of time past. 

The biographer’s handling of the highly complex inter-relationship between the 
different levels of his subject’s life is extremely skilful. He succeeds in drawing to- 
gether the sedentary, almost repetitive nature of Proust’s public existence, punc- 
tuated by a few important landmarks such as the Dreyfus affair, the coming of 
the Russian ballet, the First World War and the ultimate acknowledgment of 
the Prix Goncourt with the gradual development of the amazingly broad sweep of 
Proust’s imagination. There is a full and very valuable list of sources. At the 
end we are left, in sheer awe-struck admiration not only at the breadth of the 
setting of Proust’s masterpiece but at the discipline and firmness of structure which 
lies behind what at first sight must appear to be an extremely amorphous and 
discursive work. From the point of view of the whole of French literature Stendhal 
Balzac and possibly Laclos can alone stand comparison in the field of the novel. 
From the point of view of the artistic development of our own century only Joyce, 
Kafka and Robert Musil have made so significant a contribution to imaginative 
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. literature. It-is instructive, for instance, to compare the influence of the Proustian 

ae ` method on three of the best living novelists in our own language, Lawrence 

=i Durrell, Lord Snow and Anthony Powell. . 7 

mee Mr. Painter’s biography, therefore, is an important achievement and it is.a highly 

impressive one. It is beautifully produced and his illustrations and his use of 

a direct sources recreate for us Proust’s world in much the same way as did the 

‘ a Wildenstein Gallery exhibition, some years ago, or this year’s exhibition at the 

Bibliotheque Nationale. One’s only regret, and it is a very minor one, is that he 

did not have the opportunity to consider the fascinating and entertaining theory, 

ee, advanced within the last few months in a French biography of Robert de Montes- 

quiou that it was de Montesquiou and his secretary, in the eighteenth century 

"costume that they affected, who Miss Moberley and her colleague saw on that 
famous afternoon in the gardens of Versailles. 

ty y i ERNLE MONEY 


MACROCOSMIC MEDICINE 


Do Medicine in Modern Society. Thomas McKeown. Allen & Unwin. 35s: 


' Social medicine is by no means a traditional discipline. Indeed, many of its 
\, basic tenets are decidedly controversial. It is not only a proportion of laymen who 
imagine that the progress of medical science is responsible for our increased ex- 
. pectation of life. Such a statement as, “. . . the improvement in health since the 
late eighteenth century, and the maintenance of the health that we now possess, 
_ ‘are due largely to influences which are not medical,” produces the unease of 
Ny ~ shattered preconceptions. 
i Professor McKeown’s teaching has already been widely influential, and many 
of the recommendations of Medicine in Modern Society are more or less official 
policy—even though at one point he affirms that “the National Health Service 
holds medical practice in a strait-jacket.”” Most importantly, he advocates the 
‘ + establishment of ‘balanced hospital communities,’ with all types of patients—acute, 
chronic, psychiatric, paediatric, geriatric and so on—all catered for on the same site, 
ae The concept, although he avoids the term, has affinities with that of the ‘therapeutic. 
community,’ which has more ideal and psychological implications. Thus he ex- 
% _ pounds pragmatically, “The analogue of the hospital would no longer be the some- 
what forbidding block of flats, but the well-planned housing estate or university 
centre.” 

ú Let- us look more closely at his comments on the proposal for integration of 
psychiatric patients within the total hospital centre. It was, of course, the official 
plan for absorbing our mental hospital population into general hospitals that 
caused alarm and derision inside, and outside, our psychiatric hospitals. Professor 
McKeown makes his position abundantly clear, “The separate mental hospital is 
an anachronism, understandable in view of the misconceptions under which it 
developed, but one to be eliminated at the earliest possible moment.” While agree- 
ing that psychiatry presents special problems, he posits the ideal of a separate unit 
within the common hospital precinct, It is not clear, however, whether the suggestion, 

©“... the most effective way to insure that the right environment is created for the 
mentally ill is to insist that it is for psychiatrists themselves to prescribe it,” is in 
' fact liberal, or question-begging. 

When ‘he turns to the other burning issue of the day—General Practite—again 
he advocates the macrocosm, “What is needed is a faculty staffed by a group of 
doctors with related health workers.” He is likely to meet the most opposition to 
his proposal that “. . . a more satisfactory basis of practice would be one in which 
personal medical care is provided by four types of doctors: obstetrician, paedia- 
trician, adult physician and geriatrician.” : 


I 
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i 
Few doctors will follow Professor McKeown to every one, of his conclusions, 
which are by no means universally self-evident, but both they, and the interested 
layman, will find this an important and sometimes provocative book. 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


VIEWS ON ASIA 


An Introduction to Asia. Jean Herbert. George Allen & Unwin. 
The Last Confucian. Dennis Warner. Penguin Special. 


M. Herberts work is representative of a school of Asian scholarship 
described recently by Nirad Chaudhuri as being ‘a literary creation, -a self- 
sufficient presentation with its exclusive data, axioms, postulates, theorems and 
corollaries, a sort of Euclidean geometry’. No attempt is made to interpret or 
explain, to enunciate basic principles; the author is so interested in form and 
ritual for their own sake that he loses sight of the meaning behind it all. The 
aim of the book, according to the publisher’s blurb, is to ‘explain and remove 
for the Western reader the mental and sentimental barriers which stand between 
us and our brothers in Asia and so often and so effectively prevent mutual 
understanding’. Brave words for a noble task, but, instead of the Gibbon 
or Macaulay we are led to expect, we are given a 19th century Asian version - 
of Ripley’s “Believe It or Not”. The book is basically a collect of irrelevant 
quotations and irritating gallicisms; a recit des faits, most of which are 
peripheral and hopelessly anachronistic. On the political side, M. Herbert is 
very sketchy. There is one chapter on “Foreign Policy”, somewhat 
incongruously placed in the section entitled “To Man from Society”. China 
is spoken of as if Communism and Marxism were completely unknown there.’ 
No mention, for example, is made of the Japanese conquests during the Second 
World War and their importance for Asian nationalism, of the Bandung 
Conference of 1955, and the crucial role of the Afro-Asian nations at the 
United Nations. 

The last Confucian of Mr. Warner’s book is Ngo Dinh Diem, President of 
South Vietnam from 1954 until the successful coup d’etat in 1963. The book 
is an account of events in Indo-China from 1945 till April 1964. Vietnam, 
naturally enough, occupies the centre of the stage and Vietnam, the southern 
part of it anyway, meant the Diem family. By their arrogance, cruelty, in- 
efficiency, contempt and, in the case of Nhu, corruption, this bizarre oligarchy 
succeeded in destroying the support of both the Vietnamese people and their 
American backers. The chief characteristic of American policy for most of 
this time was indecision. Yet the results of the one firm decision taken — 
Ambassador Lodge’s consent to the 1963 coup — are still being debated. Is 
Vietnam better off from the point of view of winning the war since Diem’s 
departure? It certainly remains true that a war of this type cannot be won by 
the anti-Communists unless the bulk of the peasant population is on their side. 
It is equally true that the Viet Cong seem to be winning the war for the minds 
and hearts of the people. 

Mr. ‘W&rner is on more dangerous ground when he discusses the broader 
aspects of power politics and policies in Asia. It seems fairly obvious that 
‘eventually the war must go to the Conference table’. Yet he has little respect 
for a Geneva-style settlement, as he regards the 1954 agreement as a monument 
to Western hypocrisy and cowardice. ‘What we are up against in South-east 
Asia is a carefully prepared and skilfully executed plan to destroy western 
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_ power and influence’: No doubt true, but Mr. Warner fails to tell us what 
right the West has to power and influence in South-east Asia. According to 
the Johnson-Rusk theory, the U.S. has this right but not the Chinese. Yet 
China, vis-a-vis Asia is roughly the same as the U.S. vis-a-vis Latin America,, 
in terms of power and influence. If the U.S. believes it has a right to act in 
Dominica as decisively as it did, then by the same logic China has an equal 
right to protect its interests in South-east Asia. This is a fact that the West 
may not' like, but it is certainly one that it will have to accept. 

HILARY ADAIR 


ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 1840-1921 


The Irish Question. Nicholas Mansergh. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 


“You've had the problem of Ireland at your very door for 300 years. What is 
the matter that you don’t solve it?” Thus in 1916 spoke Walter H. Page, the 
American Ambassador in Great Britain to Balfour who was about to leave for the 
U.S.A. in order to counteract Anti-British sentiment there which had been inflamed 
by the shooting of the leaders of the Easter Rising, and to enlist American support 
in the First World War. 

- Professor Mansergh shows by a re-appraisal of contemporary evidence why the 
solution of the Irish problem was stalled, and places in clearer perspective the 
nature of Anglo-Irish relations from 1840 to 1921. The book is, therefore, not a 
history of Ireland but an analysis of the problems that bedevilled English statesmen 
during the period. 

. + It was generally believed in the 19th century that the Land Question was the, 
root cause of discontent in Ireland. The Devon Commission in 1843 reported that 
uncertainty of tenure paralysed all exertion and improvement. Bright thought the 
ending of absenteeism on the part of landlords would reconcile the Irish peasant 
to his lot. And yet they were all wrong. Irish peasants did not want good landlords 
in lieu of bad ones; they wanted no landlords at all, and as a result of the Wyndham 
Act of 1903 their aim was achieved. They were still not satisfied because the eco- 

‘nomic motive of Irish discontent was not the primary one. What the Irish wanted 
was independence, repeal of the Act of Union, the right to control their own affairs. 

Why did successive British governments fail to perceive the root cause of Irish 
discontent and take remedial action? Briefly, it was ignorance of the Irish problem 
and outlook. In spite of numerous commissions of enquiry on Ireland very few 
politicians ever visited the country as a result of which those whose duty it was to 
determine policy had no first hand knowledge. 

Gladstone, perhaps the most dedicated statesman towards Ireland, became a 

‘convert to Home Rule just prior to the election of 1885 but tried to conceal his 
conversion. He considered that the Conservatives should take the initiative over 
Home Rule as they had over Catholic Emancipation in 1829 and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846. He was convinced that Home Rule would have been passed 
by the Conservatives with the help of Liberal votes, and hence his reluctance to 
take office in 1885. Lord Salisbury’s government, however, fell, Gladstone became 
Prime Minister for a third time, and in 1886 introduced the first Home Rule Bill. 
It was defeated and Ireland had to wait over 30 years before independence was 
granted. 

Why this long delay? The author explains this by emphasising the Englishman’s 
refusual to realise that “a new order in Ireland was inevitable.” This is a really 
fine book—lucid, scholarly, unbiased, well-documented—and the use of lesser- 
known contemporary sources, all critically assessed, is masterly. 

S. F, WooLLEY 
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POETS YOUNG AND OLD 


Love Respelt. Robert Graves. Cassell. 50s. 
Wildtrack. John Wain. Macmillan. 18s. 
Numbers. C. H. Sisson. Methuen. 15s. 

Eh? Henry Livings. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Any new book by the poet-sage of Majorca is welcome, but when the text 
is presented lithographically from his own manuscript, as in Love Respelt, it 
is of special interest to collectors. The book contains thirty-three poems and 
the edition of 250 copies is published in celebration of Professor Graves’s 70th 
birthday. The first thing to say is that these love poems are filled with a 
power of emotion, perception and direct expression which could only- be 
called youthful were it not for the life-experience and mature philosophy with 
which each is charged. If comparison is sought for poetry so impulsive and 
individual it must be found in the work of John Donne. In several of Mr. 
Graves’s poems the lover analyses love to the point of rapture almost 
succumbing to fear. The process is seen at work in ‘Between Hyssop and Axe’: 


To know our destiny is to know the horror 

Of separation, dawn oppressed by night: 

Is, between hyssop and axe, boldly to prove 
That gifted, each, with singular need for freedom 
And haunted, both, by spectres of reproach, 

We may yet house together without succumbing 
To the low fever of domesticity 

Or to the lunatic spin of aimless flight. 


All the pieces have the expected high degree of technical accomplishment; 
they move with dignity and simplicity, sometimes achieving Olympian lines in 
the grand manner: 
. . . yet we agree 
‘What will be, is’ — rejoicing at a day 
Of dolphins jostling in the blue bay, 
Eagles in air, and flame on every tree. 


The diversity of contemporary verse is apparent when we turn to Mr. Wain’s 
latest offering, Wildtrack, a poem of long irregular shape incorporating various 
verse-forms and passages of near-prose and actual prose which build up to an 
ambitious treatment of the ‘theme of human interdependence’, Mr, Wain 
begins by invoking Alexander Blok, the Russian poet who wrote “The Twelve’, 
the only poem prompted by the 1917 revolution which has won international 
recognition. Mr. Wain conveys vividly the Petersburg snow-bound scene in 
January 1918, the Kerensky administration yielding to chaos, Blok’s heroine 
Katya (‘the officers’ whore’, with her stockings packed with Kerensky currency 
notes) and his hero-assassin Vanya filling their allotted roles as the Twelve 
Red Guasds deal death and destruction relentlessly. This section moves 
powerfully, a good starting point for the general theme, and when the 
narrative switches to Dearborn, Michigan, the argument proceeds with the 
Ford revolution: 


He dreamed of wheels as sailors dream of girls. 
Cars were his logic. Who can own a train? 
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The wind of the great roads was his to give, 
and petrol pumps as elegant as pearls! 


That is from one of the sonnets embedded in the Wildtrack verse-structure. 


~ Suddenly the spotlight bears on the man in the Kremlin dreaming of collective 


farming, Stalin. He gives the orders. ‘The kulaks have refused to collectivize’. 
And so to the comment: 

_ Five million die. The rest homogenize. 
Just as when the Model T was born. ‘History dies./Fortunate boys and girls, 
homogenize!’ 


„So Mr. Wain’s evocative method develops. There is a moving elegy in 
impeccable sestina form in honour of a young Caucasian poet who led the 


. revolt of half-a-million peasant farmers — who were ‘obliterated’ by death or 


slavery. We see Dr. Johnson, touched in childhood for the King’s Evil, 
uneasily fondling a Highland lass in the Hebrides; we are shown Dean Swift 
contemplating a group of midgets at Charing Cross and one of them a 
three-foot woman big with child; then Rousseau outside the Gates of Geneva 


l — all in excellent sonnets and arbitrarily selected by Mr. Wain to advance his 


theme: which could of course be expressed in the over-quoted ‘No man is an 
island’. ` 

Wildtrack ends with the implicit contrasting of the Highland Girl and 
Blok’s pitiful Katya, two figures of compassion in Mr. Wain’s theme of Human 
Interdependence. The sincerity of his purpose and treatment in this essentially 
modern poem is powerful and appealing. ‘What some readers may question is 
the self-conscious novelty of the method employed in its composition, If -Mr. 
Wain succeeds in reaching a new public by his experiment in blending 
journalism and creative writing he will be well rewarded. 

The laconic title of Mr. Sisson’s little collection, Numbers, matches well with 
poems that attempt a kind of mathematical detachment even when death is 
their theme. In ‘The Death of a City Man’, for instance, a 12-line piece about 


-a suicide, the understatement makes the satire awkward and ineffective: 


Quantum meruit was what he got 
When he hung by his braces on the door. 
He had often — had he not? — 
t Looked on the lift-shaft with desire. 
Humanity appears to excite disillusionment to the point of utter distaste. 
‘A Girl speaks to him of love and he rejoins: 
With admiration you admire 
What pulis you like a puppet wire. 
How dare you claim a special you 
' Invented by the way you grew? 
And in ‘The Theology of Fitness’ he continues his analytical inspection of sex 
to the point of his own disgust — and his readers’! 


A kind of surrealist poetry pervades Mr. Henry Livings’ contribution to 
contemporary drama. In situation and dialogue he dispenses with probabilities 
and lets his comic imagination have full play. Growing mushrooms in boiler- 
rooms is as good an idea for a farce as any other likely to come Mr. Peter 
Halls way; and here, in Eh?, playgoers and readers have the chance of 


‘estimating Mr. Livings’ talent in the printed word. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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TRAVELS IN ASIA 
Destination Tokyo. George Bilainkin. Odhams. 30s. 


No British journalist of our time has travelled more widely or interviewed more 
celebrities in many lands than George Bilainkin. His latest and most important 
work describes his recent prolonged visit to the East during which he met the highest 
rulers and Ministers in the different States, and also engaged in many conversations 
aided by interpreters with the common people; he has an eye for detail, and he 
brings the various scenes vividly before us. However much the reader may know 
of these distant lands he will learn more from these crowded pages. 

He begins with India, his main impression being as we should expect the dis- 
tressing poverty of that vast and over-populated country. He feels deep sympathy 
for the underfed million who have never found much happiness in life; he blames 
Nehru for not urging the West to supply more help to the East, and in my opinion 
paints too dark a picture of the character of that great Indian patriot and citizen 
of the world. He is equally severe on Shastri whom he regards as a small man 
quite unfitted for his high post. Some of the most interesting pages in his account of 
-India record intimate conversations with Dr. Prasad, the President, and Dr. 
Radnakrishnan, the leading thinker and author, one of three foreigners awarded the 
Order of Merit (the others being Dr. Albert Schweitzer and President Eisenhower). 

_ Passing to Pakistan, poverty unfortunately is as great in the smaller as in the 
larger portion of the sub-continent. The two countries would have got along fairly 
well together but for the problem of Kashmir, in which small country both India 
and Pakistan take the deepest interest and put forward irreconcilable claims. 
Pakistan points to a 75 per cent. Moslem population and demands a plebiscite, 
India replies that Kashmir has long been part of India and that the population are 
too illiterate to express themselves in a vote. The author interviewed the ruling 
Maharajah who he found progressive and fully conscious of his responsibilities. 
Nehru refused the smallest concession to Pakistan’s demands and Shastri maintains 
the same uncompromising attitude. Thousands of lives on both sides have been 
lost in prolonged battles in which neither has scored decisive victory. The inter- 
vention of the United Nations and the pressure of world opinion have stopped the 
firing but the ultimate solution and future of Kashmir remains to be sought. In 
my opinion India put herself wrong with the world by refusing a plebiscite and 
defending her refusal by the unconvincing argument of Kashmir illiteracy. Loud- 
speakers from cars could explain to the villagers how to record their votes, perhaps 
by presenting the contending parties in different colours, when all the voter would 
need to do would be to put X against the one he favoured. Foreign observers might 
well superintend the whole operation. 

We pass to Singapore which is described as too poor for independence, but since 
those words were written it has declared its independence. As everyone knows, the 
island swarms with Chinese settlers and there can be little doubt that it will have a 
Communist Government. Meanwhile we retain our military base and do not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the full sovereignty of the population. 

The chapter on Java introduces us to some of the least known of the islands off 
the Asiatic mainland. For centuries it was under Dutch rule but the Dutch were 
driven out by the Japanese in the Second World War only to be driven out them- 
selves when Hitler and his allies collapsed. It is now an autonomous member of 
Indonesia. Even more interesting than the account of this large island is the glowing 
picture of the little island of Bali (90 by 45 miles), close to Java which the author 
describes as an earthly paradise. For once, there is no mention of poverty. 
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The long chapter on the Philippines presents the author with greater difficulties. 
Here are thousands of islands large and small with about 25 million inhabitants, ~ 
They derived their name from Philip H who conquered them in the era in which the 

_ Spanish Empire was the largest and strongest in the world. Its rule lasted three 
centuries and ended when Spain was defeated by the U.S.A. in the war of 1898. 
Unlike their policy in Cuba, where the Spanish were driven out but the island 
handed over to its inahbitants, the Americans kept the Philippines in their hands 
not always to the satisfaction of the Filipinos, who on one or two occasions revolted 
against their foreign masters. With the Second World War the Americans were 
pushed out by the Japanese who left many bad memories behind them and were in 
turn pushed out. The Philippines are now an independent Republic. The author 
gives us a full description of the largest island, Luzon. In its capital, Manila, 
thousands of foreigners reside and appear to flourish. The city presents a largely 
European appearance and its airport is kept busy as a half way house for the 
Asiatic mainland to Australia. Like most Asiatic countries the Philippines suffer 
from over-population and we hear of two million unemployed. A shorter des- 
cription is given of the smaller island of Cebu. 


The first half of the book dealing with South Asia and the adjacent islands leaves 
a sad impression of extreme poverty, hunger and over-population. The second half 
presents a much more cheerful picture of the Japanese who have advanced towards 
what may be called Europeanization in recent years. Contact with the West began 
with the Portuguese in the sixteenth century but the country closed its doors until 
they were opened in the middle of the nineteenth by British and American warships. 
The Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1902, followed by Japanese victories over Russia by 
land and sea in 1904, convinced the world that this Far-Eastern people must now 
be reckoned with among the great powers of the world. Japan gave us valuable help 
in the First World War but when we failed to renew the alliance in 1921 she moved 
away from us and developed gigantic territorial ambitions. In the Second World 
War Japanese statesmen expected Germany to win, and felt so confident of their 
own strength that without warning they attacked and largely destroyed the Ameri- 
can fleet in Pearl Harbour. They had experimented with bacteriological inventions, 
and tested them on the prisoners of war whom they treated with shocking barbarity 
In the middle of 1945 Hitler’s downfall convinced the world that Japan could not 
hold out much longer. American’s revenge for Pearl Harbour was terrible and 
decisive; after an unanswered ultimatum at the end of July the bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima. When no reply was produced to an ultimatum a second bomb was 
dropped on Nagasaki and surrender followed within a few days. The author devotes 
nearly a hundred pages to this monstrous crime. The Americans had taken two 
years to manufacture the bomb and its strength was tested in uninhabited portions 
of the southern United States. One third of Hiroshima, a city of 400,000, was laid in 
ashes and nearly half the population perished, either at the moment of explosion or 
in the days, weeks, months and years in which the after effects were felt in the shape 
of mental and physical disabilities. The author talked with many of the survivors 
and expresses his admiration of the courage with which the people rebuilt their 
shattered fortunes. The American conquerors stayed on for a few years bringing a 
lot of money into the country and teaching by example the most recent technology 
in industry and transport. - 


The Japanese unlike the Indians are full of energy and are quick learners. There 
is little if anything which the West can do which Japan cannot also do, and it may 
now be regarded as the most progressive of the Asiatic states. There are up-to-date 
universities in Tokyo, with a population as large as that of London and New York, 
and Kyoto, the capital until 1868, and in other cities. Owing to their skill and lower 
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wages than in the west, the Japanese can find a ready and ever-increasing market in 
many parts of the world. Women are able to vote and to study in the universities. ` 
Over-population is kept within bounds by the wide use of contraceptives and abor- 
tion, and very many suicides occur. Though bitter memories on both sides exist, the 
relations between Japan and her former foes are now friendly. Small Jewish groups 
and larger Christian communities are unmolested. The old saying that no-one can 
set bounds to the advance of the nation applies to Japan at least as much as to any 
Western land. We close this volume, packed with first-hand observation, with feel- 
ings of gratitude to the author for his vivid narrative of the awakening East. 


G. P. Goocn 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Hemingway (Methuen 18s.) Jed Kiley, 
the author, is not a name one would 
normally conjure with. His main claim 
to literary attention was his friendship 
with Ernest Hemingway when the 
apostle of hairy-chested writing was a 


struggling unknown in the Paris of the ` 


- 1920s’. Kiley idolised “Hem™ in the 
same way that a schoolboy makes a 
hero of a heavyweight boxing cham- 
pion, and his account of their friendship 
has more than a whiff of the ringside 
commentary. Not only does Kiley seem 
to equate literary ability with drinking 
and brawling, but he writes in a re- 
lentlessly staccato style which is not so 
much sub-Hemingway as sub-machine- 
gun. To be fair, Kiley does not present 
himself as a profound critic of Heming- 
way’s work. The only book of his that 
he admits reading to the end was The 
Old Man And The Sea, and he didn’t 
like that. It is interesting, if not particu- 
larly illuminating, to learn that “Lady 
Brett” in The Sun Also Rises actually 
existed and that an envious (and 
drunken) Scott Fitzgerald once tried 
to put Hemingway out of the way by 
breaking a glass skylight over his head. 
But, in the main, Kiley’s observations 
are unrelievedly crass (““Hemingway’s 
mysterious death received more pub- 
licity than that of any other celebrity 
in history” is one example) and, more- 
over, expressed in a manner which is 
dated to the point of pastiche. 


The Great Thames Disaster (Allen 
and Unwin. 32s.) On September 3, 
1878, the paddle pleasure steamer 


Princess Alice was sunk in the Thames 
off Woolwich in collision with a small 
collier, the Bywell Castle. 

In this carefully written and dramatic 
book, Mr. Gavin Thurston describes 
the disaster in which 640 of about 900 
passengers on the overloaded pleasure 
boat were Jost. Much of the volume is 
concerned with the aftermath, the 
inquest, the Board of Trade Inquiry 
and the civil proceedings, in which the 
Court of Appeal held the Princess Alice 
to be solely responsible. As a Coroner, 
doctor and barrister, Mr. Thurston can 
give a special weight to his study of this 
disaster, due basically to the inexperi- 
ence of the paddle boat’s helmsman. 


The Fall of Constantinople 1453 
(Cambridge University Press. 35s.). 
This is an absorbing and brilliantly 
written narrative by Sir Steven Runci- 
man of the last years of the Byzantine 
Empire and the capture of Constantin- 
ople. In 1903 Sir Edwin Pears published 
his celebrated Destruction of the Greek 
Empire and the Story of the Capture 
of Constantinople by the Greeks. Sir 
Steven Runciman points out that while 
Pears’ “account of the actual operations 
of the siege . . . is still fully valid”, in 
“other places modern research has made 
the book a little out-of-date”. In this 
new and original work, the author brings 
together the results of all known mod- 
ern research: It is written simply and 
directly, with great clarity, the drama 
and tragedy revealing themselves with- 
out embroidery. The textual notes are 
gathered together at the end in 30 pages. 
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There is an Appendix on sources and `a 
Bibliography covering nine pages. 


The Sisters of Mercy in the Crimean 
War (The Mercier .Press. 42s.). This 
work is presented by the author, Dr. 
Evelyn Bolster, as “a vindication” of 
the part played by the Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Mercy as nurses in the 
Crimean War. The author herself is a 
Sister of Mercy in Cork and religiously 
known as Sister M. Angela. This is 
not a detached work of scholarship. 
Nonetheless it is an extremely erudite 
work, the result of detailed study of 
the archives of'the Order, of the history 
of the Crimea war itself, the papers of 
Cardinal Manning and other public 
figures involved, and of course in 
particular of the part played by Florence 
Nightingale. Indeed in large part, this 
book is an account and estimate of the 
strife and struggle between Florence 
Nightingale and Mother Mary Francis 
Bridgeman, the Mother Superior in 
charge of the fifteen Irish Sisters of 
Mercy. The former claimed the right of 
administrative control over all nurses, 
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than Florence Nightingale. in nursing 
technique, crude as it was in those days. 
She regrets that Sisters of Mercy have 
not been used again inmilitary hospitals. 
Surely this book itself makes clear that 
secular nursing in the field is essential 
to harmony. f 


Jackboot (Cassell. 30s.) .“‘The story 
of the German soldier” is a. natural 
subject for Mr. John Laffin, who has 
studied military history for twenty-five 
years. This book is the author’s assess- 
ment of the Prussian and German soldier 
as a fighting man, since Frederick the 
Great, in the context of the recurring 
wars up to 1945, to to-day. He has the 
highest regard for the German soldier, 
when divorced from political ideology. 
“The German”, he says, “every Ger- 
man, is a born soldier. He has the virus ` 
quality of aggression and fortitude in 
his blood”. On the other hand, by 
implication at least, Mr. Laffin poses 
fear of the future. This is inevitably a 
controversial book, which deserves 
critical study. It is profusely illustrated. 


Writers and Critics (Oliver and 
Boyd. 5s. per volume). Two new vol- 
umes have been added to this series of 
brief biographies of eminent literary 
figures. In Mauriac, Mr. Cecil Jenkins 


. granted by the War Office, and Mother 

Bridgeman claimed the independence 
`of her community derived from the 
“| jarrangements made when she left 
“London. There seems little doubt that 


` both women were imperious, assertive, 
claiming principle on their side, and 
refusing to recognise that co-operation 
in the interest of the sick was the 
highest principle. Not unnaturally, 
Dr. Bolster is on the side of Mother 
Bridgeman, although recognising that 
with all her faults Florence Nightingale 
had great administrative gifts. It was 
inevitable that charges of proselytizing 
should have been made against the 
© Sisters. The author denies these alle- 
gations, although it appears from these 
pages that the glory of the Catholic 
Church as well as the relief of the sick 
was a reason for their mission. In the 
sphere of nursing, Dr. Bolster argues 
that the Sisters were more advanced 


has a sympathetic and dispassionate 
approach to his assessment of the 
controversial Nobel Prize winner, Fran- 
cois Mauriac. It is really to soon for a 
definitive assessment and this is not 
attempted. Mr. Jenkins concludes that 
Mauriac achieves “permanence through 
the more rebellious or troubled of 
writings”. Mr. Tony Tanner has written 
the first book on the American novelist, 
Saul Bellow, the author of Herzog. 
Mr. Tanner discusses each of his novels, 
refers to his other writings and deals 
with his background anq literary 
influences. “The strength of his work 
represents a coalescence of energies, a 
convergence of traditions—Russian, 
Jewish, American”. 
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THE INVERTED NARCISSUS 
AUTOPSY OF AN INTELLECTUAL FASHION 


J. H. Huizinga 


N the autumn of 1963 panic clutched at the stout patriotic heart of the 

then Lord Hailsham. “Our country,” he said, “is being destroyed before 

our very eyes by a conspiracy of intellectuals . . . the passion for self- 
denigration . . . has done such harm that the recovery of some measure 
ol ... national self-respect is an urgent and crying necessity.” 

It is true that Mr. Quintin Hogg, as he has since become, is not given 
to understatement. But he was not the only one to bewail the Englishman’s 
alleged loss of national pride. J. B. Priestley went so far as to say that 
“we English have lost any good image of ourselves”, Kingsley Amis agreed 
that “everyday British patriotism becomes a harder task’’, and the well- 
known Guardian-writer James Morris declared that “so unremitting is 
the self-criticism of the intellectuals . . . that frank pride of country has 
all but gone by the board and patriotism is very nearly a dirty word. 
We are almost at tha bottom, at the sad ebb of the tide. ... We are as a 
people and a nation rather pitiful to consider. ... We are getting out of 
date like incipient dodo’s. .. . Who has not felt, in every sphere of our 
society, a weaking of the fibres, an enfeeblement of decision”... . 

In the same sombre spirit two of Morris’ colleagues on the Guardian, 
which allowed them a full page to explain “what was wrong with Britain” 
found that; i 

“Britain now cuts a sad figure, like a great house fallen into decay 
through neglect. . . . Enervating resignation of the people. ... A mildly 
paranoic passivity. . . . Civic decay casting a pall of despair over the 
whole population (of the industrial cities) . . . torpor of the spirit . . . dull 
fecklesness . . . prevailing social accidie.” 

This theme of national lethargy recurred in nearly all the comment on 
the state of England. “A loss of dynamic and purpose and a general 
bewilderment are felt by many people both at the top and the bottom in 
Britain today” (Anthony Sampson in “The Anatomy of Britain”). “This 
country is mentally diseased” (the novelist John Wain). “Britain is like 
a clock that has been running down for 50 years so that her mechanism 
is rusty, her chime muffled, her strike non-existent” (John Pringle, foreign 
editor of the Observer). 

Even the most famed and cherished institutions like the Civil Service, 
parliament or the judiciary did not escape the general mark-down of all 
things British. 

“By European standards the British civil service is an over-specialised, 
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parochial, closed corporation. . . . European countries have created for 
themselves a reserve of administrative talent unknown to the higher British 
civil service” (Prof. Brian Chapman in “British Government Observed”). 
.“The Treasury remains astonishingly behind France, Holland and Sweden 
in long term economic planning” (the prominent right wing socialist 
R. A. C. Crosland). “No European legislature is so restricted in its 
functions and so inhibited by lack of information as the Mother of 
Parliaments. . . . No other European country has an Upper House so 
devoid of public standing, so Jacking in public respect” (Prof. Brian 
Chapman). “The police-force and the judiciary are increasingly mistrusted” 
(John Freeman, then editor of the New Statesman). “Our Foreign Office is 
manifestly inferior to most, our armed services do not compare at all well 
with those of the U.S. or Canada, our general level of debate is much 
less informed and far more intolerant than that in the U.S. and some 
other countries” (John Vaizey, educationalist). “Our welfare services have 
begun to fall disturbingly behind those in many countries on the Continent 
and elsewhere” (the economist Michael Shanks). “Britain is in many ways 
the most backward of all the Western democracies” (R. A. C. Crosland). 

Poor Britannia, she did not seem to have much left to be proud of. But 
she did at least have two consolations. For if one believed the editors of 
Encounter’s symposium entitled “Suicide of a Nation?”, she had only 
herself to blame for her plight and she need apparently not give up hope 
of an early demise. 

No wonder a neutral observer, the London correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune, felt compelled to report: “Never have the English 
so wallowed in self-abasement turning upon themselves the withering scorn 
they once reserved for the rest of us.” Fortunately there was some reason 
to think even then that “the conspiracy of intellectuals” had not been quite 
so succcessful as Lord Hailsham seemed to fear. For nearly all the self- 
disparagement was done in publications that do not reach the masses. 
When a writer like Priestley declares that “we English have lost any good 
image of ourselves” it is hardly a statement of observed fact but rather 
a manifestation of that naive conceit of the intellectual who feels himself 
entitled to adopt the pluralis populi for the expression of his personal 
opinion. Only in one form could the new fashion be said to have reached 
the great public; in the TV programme “That Was The Week That Was”. 

Just as “the” English did not wallow in self-abasement so there was 
no evidence that “the” intellectuals had embraced the new fashion. The 
great majority of them, men and women whose schooling and interests 
qualify them for membership of this group, were too busy or too modest 
to pontificate about the “state of England”. It is only because those few 
who do get into print regularly refer to one another as “the” intéllectuals 
(aided and abetted in this conceit by their vulgarisators in the popular 
Press) that they appeared much more representative of the intelligentsia’s 
mood than they really are. Moreover, in so far as the criticism came from 
the Left partisan prejudice and political strategy obviously played a large 
part in it. In the eyes of the opposition, whether in Parliament or Press, the 
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country is necessarily always going to the dogs. How its representatives 
railed against the decadence of the “‘Affluent Society”, how inventive they 
showed themselves in the multiplication of pejorative names for a society 
in which the masses were indubitably better off than they have ever been 
before; “the windfall-society”, “the Casino-society”, “the irresponsible 
society”. And how obviously these indignant denunciations were at least 
partly motivated by political necessity. 

“For years,” Mr. Butler said, “they have been denouncing poverty in 
the most vigorous terms. Now that we are winning the battle against. 
poverty they have performed the most remarkable somersault and now 
spend most of their time deploring the moral dangers involved in these 
better conditions,” 

There is, finally, one other thing that should be borne in mind when 
evaluating the cult of the Inverted Narcissus; it was not really a new fashion 
at all. “England,” George Orwell wrote nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
“is perltaps the only great country whose intellectuals are ashamed of 
their nationalality”’. 

* * * 

If one may believe the American sociologist Professor Edward Shils 
there was a period not long ago when “‘the” intellectuals found little to 
quarrel with in British society. “Great Britain,” he wrote in 1955, “seems 
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to the British intellectual of the mid-fifties fundamentally all right and 
even much more than that. Never has an intellectual class found its society 
and its culture so much to its satisfaction”. 

What had happened to turn them sour? How did it come about that 
in particular, as Priestley told us, “the sensitive young express so much 
contempt and disgust?” The answer is at least partly that Priestley and all 
those who echo him had fallen victim to the extraordinarily tenacious 
legend that has grown up around the original Angry Young Man. He first 
appeared on the scene in 1956 in the guise of Jimmy Porter, the hero 
of John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger. If ever there has been a figure 
in British literature that could best be characterised as a horror-comic 
he was. Horrendous in his ranting, whining, egomaniacal self-pity as well 
as in his loutish abusiveness carried to the point of sadism alternating 
with sickly sentimentalism. Comical because so wildly overdrawn, so 
.inhumanly repulsive—and yet so dearly beloved by one and all, wife, 
mistress and friend—that it was impossible to take him as anything but 
the product of a schoolboy’s lurid imagination. 

Yet such was the acclaim that greeted this absurd character, such 
the vast publicity he received that even today the man in the street would 
doubtless find it easier to identify Jimmy Porter than almost any other 
figure in British literature excluding only Lady Chatterley. A double myth 
has been created. On the one hand Jimmy Porter was said to be bursting 
with deep social significance, the embodiment of his generation. He 
represented, in Kenneth Tynan’s words, “post-war youth as it really is”, 
which has since been shown to be indeed pure myth. For when the 
sociologist F. Zweig, author of The Student in the Age of Anxiety, 
investigated the milieu that is supposed to mass-produce Jimmy Porter, the 
- typically Red Brick University of Manchester, he found that more than 
three quarters of the students he questioned had nothing but contempt for 
the Angry-Young-Man-type whom they dismissed as “immature, childish, 
poseurs, lunatic fringe” etc., etc. 

The other side of the myth consisted of making his prototype out to be ` 
a “brilliant young intellectual adrift, who had seen through all the tricks 
with which we persuade ourselves that life is worth living”. (T. C. Worsley 
in the New Statesman.) 

His rapturous glorification by so many of the highbrow critics was due 
partly to what Anthony Crosland has called ‘‘the obsessive terror amongst 
English intellectuals of seeming priggish’” and partly to their equally 
compulsive identification with working-class characters. Being both an 
insufferable lout and of working-class origin Jimmy Porter cashed in twice 
over on the obsessions of the bourgeois intelligentsia. 

It was inevitable that with his promotion to the status of a brilliAnt and 
representative intellectual his alter ego—as Mr. Osborne soon showed 
himself to be—should equally be proclaimed a ‘symbol of his generation” 
and raised to the intellectual peerage. The leading highbrow publications 
fell over one another in their haste to procure contributions from him. 
The London Magazine offered its readers Mr. Osborne’s thoughts on ‘“The 
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Writer in his Age”. Encounter scooped the world by printing his contribu- 
tion to the symposium Declaration before publication of the book. It 
becomes all the more astonishing when one investigates the real content of 
the angry twin’s mind. For this is all Jimmy Porter has to offer in the way 
of social criticism: 

“the wrong people going hungry; the wrong people being loved, the 
wrong people dying”, “they” (his wife’s class) “have been plundering and 
fooling everybody for generations’,, “there are not any good brave causes 
left to die for, there is nothing left but to let yourself be butchered by the 
women”, and “everything is the same”. 

And when about a year later his creator spoke in more direct form for 
the generation he was supposed to symbolise it appeared that his mind 
was equally empty of ideas and that he, too, had little but abuse to offer. 

“The monarchy,” he wrote in Declaration, “was just an act like James 
Dean or Marilyn Monroe”. The Church “had spread the gospel of funk 

. . its bishops have sounded like bewigged old perverts”. The politicians 
were “‘stupid, insensitive, unimaginative, uncreative and murderers”. 

That was a bit too much even for some of those who had originally 
welcomed him as a bringer of profound social tidings. But in the bastion 
of the Left-wing intellectuals, the New Statesman, this latest squib of 
teenage-thunder still met with solemn approval. Declaration was hailed 
as “the cleansing flame of anger” in which “the Red Brick intellectuals 
in revolt against our second-rate society” find their “community of spirit”. 

It was not only on the Left, however, that the Angry Young Man 
continued to enjoy an extraordinary prestige no matter how often and how 
provocatively he demonstrated his puerile absurdity. A few months after 
the founder of the species had shown his understanding of the European 
Economic Community by characterising it as a “monumental swindle . . . 
probably a brothel” he was invited by a review of the standing of Encounter 
for a contribution to a symposium on this very subject. 

Equally typical, when this periodical produced its special number entitled 
“Suicide of a Nation?”, no less than four of its contributors felt unable 
to do justice to their subject without reference to Jimmy Porter. Just 
as his alter ego is deemed worthy of a permanent place in the Intellectual 
Establishment, so the horror-comic himself had come to be generally 
accepted, thanks to the by now indestructible myth of their joint intellectual 
stature and representative character, as a significant historical figure. 

* * * 

If much of the critical writing on the ”state of England” suffered from 
a lack of proportion it was partly simply a reaction from the equally 
excessive glorification of all things British of earlier days. A disillusioned 
Narcissus easily turns into his opposite. It is only by replacing his former 
credo “British is Best’? by “British is Worst” that he can preserve his 
belief in being exceptional. 

The origins of the disillusionment that led so many critics of the 
contemporary scene to adopt the stance of the inverted Narcissus are 
obvious enough. Anthony Hartley—who himself resisted the temptation— 
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` has well described John Bulls bitter awakening from the early post-war 
honeymoon with himself. They were the years when 

“It seemed that Britain had a small but evident moral lead over Europe 
and perhaps over America too . .. and when the phrase Britain’s moral 
-leadership came readily to the lips of British politicians. ... How far away 
it seems now and what fools we were not to recognise this kind of slogan 
for the comforting self-delusion that it was.” 

But the Jack of proportion that characterised the fashion of 
“British is Worst” also finds an explanation in a specific disillusionment 
suffered by the Left. The fact that the relative affluence of the masses had, 
inevitably, induced a mood of political quietism left the more romantic 

_ radical frustrated by the lack of response to his battle cries. He longed 
back for the thirties and the fervour bred by the then prevailing misery. 
“Where,” lamented the Oxford-educated miner’s son Dennis Potter, “where 
is the driving, biting contempt for . . . the Casino society . . . where is the 
- clash of the social systems, where is the passionate argument which is the 
‘ only way to secure allegiance and stir thought?” As the class in which 
he and his friends had put their hopes for a more homogeneous, nobler and 
culturally loftier society, achieved a degree of prosperity, they saw these 
hopes gradually betrayed. 

“We have to realise,” wrote Potter, “that much of the working-class 
is hostile to any form of progressive thought . . . often acquisitive and 
capitalist in its values. ... The new people’s capitalism will perhaps satisfy 
enough consciences to end once and for all the moral fervour of socialism.” 

There were few occasions on which the inverted Narcissus had such 
a field-day as when, scarlet in the face with voluptuous shame, he claimed 
that Britain was the most class-ridden country in the world. ‘“‘Snobbery,” said 
the assistant-editor of the New Statesman, “is a specifically English disease.” 
“In no other country,” declared R. A. C. Crosland echoed in almost 
identical words by James Morris, “‘is it possible in the same way to assess 
a person’s class-standing the moment he opens his mouth.” And far from 
_ getting better things were getting worse. “Never,” said Malcolm Muggeridge, 

“have class divisions been so acute and anguished as since they were, 
theoretically, abolished.” 

It would be unkind to deprive the already sorely deflated British of 
one of their few remaining national conceits by pointing out that they 
have no monopoly of social vice. Moreover, in one respect at any rate 
their society does seem exceptional; the limelight in which “Society” still 
basks with one expensively produced chronicle, the Tatler, entirely given 
‘over to its doings, one, Queen, partly and one, Country Life functioning 
as the house-organ of its more solemn and worthy rural counterpart. 

Grounds enough, one might think, to grant the British their*claim to 
hold the world’s record in snobbery. Yet if one looks a little deeper the 
opposite turns out to be the case. For the continued existence of these 
expensive Society-chronicles is, of course, only made possible by the fact 
that the Beau Monde, by the standards of the Almanach de Gotha, is not 
Beau at all, that its doors are wider open than ever before and hence 
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accommodate a populace that is as numerous as it is mixed. Far from 
supporting the contention that Britain is the most class-ridden country in 
the world, these flourishing publications offer yet another proof of the 
lack of rigidity that has always characterised the British class-structure. 

Moreover, few of those who wax indignant about England’s ‘“‘snobocracy”’, 
as Malcolm Muggeridge calls it, seemed to realise that there are two kinds 
of snobbism and that the upward variety is in many ways as socially 
constructive as the downward variety is restrictive. “Everyone,” Muggeridge 
said disapprovingly, “wants to speak like a B.B.C. announcer and dress 
like the Windsors”. As if there were something shameful about trying to 
better oneself which, in an ancient society like Britain’s with its historically 
grown class-structure, inevitably means trying to rise out of one’s class 
with all this entails in the way of adopting other accents, manners and 
clothes. That was not Arnold Bennett’s view half a century ago. “I do 
not,” he wrote, “belong to this class (the gentleman class) by birth . . . 
but by the help of God and strict attention to business I have gained the 
right of entrance to it. I admit I have imitated its deportment. .. . I think 
its deportment in many ways worthy of imitation.” 

In the intellectual climate of today any such admission would be 
howled: down with derision and contempt. And in so far as the contem- 
porary ethos and style of the gentleman-class finds expression in the 
deportment of the Profumo or Argyll set it is difficult to disagree with 
those who reject its values as unworthy of imitation. But apart from the 
fact that it would be absurd to attribute representative character to the 
black sheep of a normally respectable family the modern levellers go even 
further. They would have one believe that the very existence of Britain’s 
social hierarchy “fosters a set of values which, stripped of their tinsel, 
are odious and indefensible’ (New Statesman). Even the institutions 
traditionally charged with the task of giving the higher echelons of this 
hierarchy their final coat of cultural and intellectual polish, Oxford and 
Cambridge, are denounced as “active instruments of corruption” that 
“teach governing class tricks”? and “prop up the existing class system”. 
Better still, “as the Red Brick Universities are now all battling to become 
as like Oxbridge as they can, it has become impossible to receive intellectual 
training anywhere in England without being socially corrupted at the same 
time.” 

Enough said to show how the obsession with class made even brilliant 
men like Prof. A. J. P. Taylor, from whom the last quotations have been 
taken, lose all sense of proportion. This same obsession was likewise 
responsible for much sentimentalising, in particular about the bitter fate 
of working-class boys who, thanks to the Welfare State, are able to go 
to Oxbridge and thus inevitably become somewhat estranged from their 
home-background. The more the class barriers were broken down the 
louder the cries of commiseration with those who incur some painful 
scratches in climbing over their remains. Anyone who wrote a play on 
this theme had a guaranteed success on his hands. It was doubtless to 
the credit of the public’s heart for, of course, ambition has its price in 
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tears as well as sweat. But it was not the spirit that made England great 
nor the one that made it possible for the so-called “traditional” ruling 
class to rejuvenate itself constantly—with immense benefit to the peaceful 
evolution of the British community—by absorbing and assimilating genera- 
tion after generation of the ambitious, the energetic and the talented. 

There are two other things to be said on this score. First it is doubtful 
whether the endless public airing of guilt-complexes about class, which had 
become the mark of the man of fashion, have much beneficial effect upon 
society. It may and doubtless did do the self-esteem of the airing party a 
world of good. But did it help to create a healthy social climate? Is kicking 
against the pricks of inalterable human realities a constructive pastime? 
“Classes and castes’, says Dr. Michael Young in The Rise of the 
Meritocracy, “are universal and the measure of harmony that prevails 
within a society is everywhere dependent upon the degree to which 
stratification is sanctioned by its code of morality”. If that is true then 
the fashion of denouncing stratification as evil and unnatural would seem 
worse than useless, singularly unhelped to a harmonious and hence 
efficient functioning of the British community. 

Secondly, those who indulged in the endless self-conscious talk about 
class seemed to be blind to the remarkable progress already made with the 
reconstruction of Britain’s class-structure along meritocratic lines. No 
better proof than the fact that the traditional champions of this principle 
are beginning to show themselves disillusioned. “The new hierarchy of effort 
and ability”, says Dennis Potter, “is staggeringly similar to the old one of 
Status, birth and convention”. Equal educational opportunity, they have 
been forced to recognise, does not pave the way to a classless society. 
Quite the contrary. “Educational injustice”, so Dr. Michael Young has put 
it, “enabled people to preserve their illusions, inequality of opportunity 
fostered the myth of human equality . . . equality of opportunity means 
equality of opportunity to be unequal”. 

* * * 
In conclusion there is one other foible of the Inverted Narcissus that 
must be briefly mentioned; his clamour for “moral leadership” and a 

“sense of purpose”. “The young,” Priestley has said, “want to reach 
maturity integrated into a society that has a common purpose and noble 
aims”. “It was only during the war and immediately after,” John Freeman, 
lamented, ‘‘that the government. succeeded in giving the British people a 
common. sense of purpose. . . most people felt they were being led to an 
end they accepted as honourable and necessary”. 

It is obvious what lay at the bottom of these demands for a “common 
purpose”; nostalgia for the siege-mentality of the war and the years 
immediately following. “If,” said Henry Fairlie, “the cry for a sense of 
purpose means anything at all in political terms it means creation of a 
kind of national will which is the end of.a free society . .. The current 
fashionable criticism is . . . merely the old insidious managerial criticism 
of politics in a new jargon”. One of the few articulate rebels against “the 
current vogue of almost nihilist criticism”, which he characterised, in 
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Orwell’s words, as one of “the smelly little orthodoxies of our time”, 
Fairlie also made another point that needed making. Denouncing the 
obsessional quality of much of the writing about “the state of England” 
he wrote that: 

“we allow these obsessions to grow only because we ignore so much of 
what is real around us; the most important facts about England are that 
it is as free and orderly and kindly as any country in the world.” 
To which an outsider like myself would not only fully subscribe but also add 
a point of his own. Surely the severely critical, searching eye, which so 
many, unjaundiced by prejudice, vanity or fashion, turned upon Britannia, 
- now going through her change of life, is a sign of health and vitality instead 
of that decadence which according to Priestley has made this “the most 
corrupting society I have known in my lifetime”. 

Let me end by making an amende honorable. Just as the Inverted 
Narcissus greatly distorted the picture of contemporary Britain so this 
critique des critiques, in its attempt to redress the balance, has no doubt 
gone too far in the other direction. If only because it has not touched upon 
one source of anxiety and frustration which, perhaps even more than 
Britain’s relative backwardness in the economic and a number of other 
fields, explains a vague malaise that admittedly extends well beyond the 
world of intellectual fashion. Britain, Acheson once said, has not yet 
found her new role in the world. Today it would be more just to say 
that for the time being her ancient rival across the Channel has prevented 
her from assuming this réle when she did find it. At the bottom of the 
present discontent, it seems to me, lies claustrophobia caused by just this 
unsolved problem of Britain’s international status. 

“There is to the flavour of Britain today, stripped of her Indian plains 
and African rain-forests, something cramped and cluttered,” so James 
‘Morris: has put it. “We have no room to be stylish. We have no space to 
stretch. We are too big for our islands . . . In every other period of our 
fluctuating history we have had wider and bluer horizons to command, 
greater landscapes to ride across, immense and adventurous opportunities 
to explore in distant places... . 

What then for our next enterprise? . . . Only Europe . . . However 
humiliating the preliminary rebuffs, however long we have to wait, in the 
long run the self-esteem and the welfare of this country depend upon our 
sharing in the adventure of uniting Europe. ... 

As we pool our fortunes with Europe so we shall lose our drab sense of 
provincial importance, our feckless indolences and our taste for adolescent 
disrespect, and shall realise again that what we have to offer the world is 
still noble and effective and worthy still of our patriotic pride”. 
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SPAIN IN 1965 


Axel Heyst 


HE first thing that strikes a visitor to Spain after a year’s absence 

from that country, is the sharp rise in prices. It is an all-round 

phenomenon affecting goods and services alike. So the price of a cup 
of coffee is almost as high as in a London coffee-house, ‘bread and rice, 
two staple foods in Spain now cost more and so do hotels, pensions and 
all kinds of fondas. Spain, together with Greece, still remains one of the 
cheapest countries of Europe but for the local inhabitants the almost 15 
per cent rise in prices must be a disturbing factor. 

Experts agree that in fact the rise in prices is almost 15 per cent but 
offer no simple explanation for this change. If the rise has really attained 
the level of 15 per cent, as compared with the last year, it would mean that 
Spain had the fastest rate of increase in the cost of living of all European 
countries in that respect and that it has even surpassed Italy during the 
years when prices advanced in Italy in a disquietening way. 

There is no easy explanation for this phenomenon although several 
reasons have been suggested by experts. They have always reckoned with 
the fact that the presence of American contingents and military bases 
in Spain would contribute to a rise in prices, for workers employed by 
the Americans are paid higher salaries and wages than they could ever 
obtain from Spanish employers. The tourist invasion which has reached 
enormous proportions and has now passed the 15 million a year mark has 
undoubtedly contributed to a wave of prosperity and so to higher prices, 
especially on the Mediterranean coast of Spain from Costa Brava and 
even from the Bay of Rosas to Malaga and Torremolinos. This tourist 
invasion which brings to Spain over a billion dollars a year in hard 
currencies, has been reinforced by a marked trend to buy land in Spain 

-and to build houses, villas, pensions and hotels. Foreigners are spending 

their money not only on holidays, but also on buying up land and on 
building houses. Foremost among these new owners are, of course, the 
Germans who seem to be buying up land everywhere, from Ireland to 
Greece. Some sources put the German share in these operations in Spain 
at as high as 85 per cent. It is, of course, impossible to check those 
estimates but it seems that they are not far off the mark. One can see 
German hotels, pensions, restaurants and coffee-houses boldly and frankly 
advertising themselves as such, displaying menus in German and welcoming 
German visitors—everywhere from Barcelona to Ibiza and south of 
Alicante on the Costa del Sol. 

This is a new type of foreign capital investment, a completely recent 
element in national economy: before the war and just after it it was big 
business seeking safe investment, now it is the individual investor who 
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wants to safeguard his retirement and is determined to escape from the 
noise and nervous strain of big cities. In previous times only the millionaire 
was looking for a place in the sun on the Riviera, now hundreds of 
thousands of people want to spend their retirement in Spain, Italy or 
Greece and invest their savings in villas and houses. Special companies 
have been founded for these transactions and deals, advertising in Switzer- 
land, Western Germany and Great Britain and offering properties and flats 
in newly constructed blocks of flats. The prices of those villas and flats 
are still reasonable, although they have risen enormously as compared 
with the prices displayed even three years ago on the Costa Brava, in 
Majorca and in Ibiza. The building activities in Spain surpass all expecta- 
tions: some places and towns seem to have changed their appearance 
altogether; and so, for instance, in the capital city of the island of Ibiza 
a whole new quarter has sprung up with luxurious houses and hotels and 
open-air swimming pools floodlit by night. While about three years ago 
the price of a one-family house in Ibiza was in the region of £1,500, it is 
by now double and often treble that price. Builders are now the aristocracy 
of Spanish workers and even in desolate places a mason can earn as much 
as 200 to 250 pesetas a day, while masons on the Costa Brava earn 
infinitely more. 

On the whole, this increase in wages and salaries is only to be welcomed 
for it has been common knowledge for years that wages in Spain were 
inadequate. While rejoicing in this development which puts right the in- 
equalities and shortages of the previous era, it should be stressed that such 
a rise in the standard of earnings and wages inevitably leads to the vicious 
spiral of rising prices. Spain has not yet solved that crucial problem of 
keeping wages and prices in a fair balance. 

The advance made by Spain in the sphere of international tourism, in 
building hotels, in improving roads and services—the bus services, for 
instance—is stupendous, but it must be stated in all frankness that the 
country has not yet attained the standard required for receiving its present 
multitudes of foreign visitors. Spain is not as yet another Italy from the 
point of view of amenities, good roads, cleanliness and plumbing. Great 
efforts have been exerted to make up for the shortages and inadequacies 
but much still remains to be done. The tourist wave has enormously 
improved Spain’s economic position. What is even more. important it is 
breaking down the barriers of Spain’s isolation from Europe. The tourist 
trade has done more in that respect than any political efforts or ideological 
tendencies, or longings of Spanish intellectuals who have been deploring the 
isolation of their country for the last hundred years or so. One can see how 
wrong various Spanish emigrés were in appealing to British and French 
tourists to abstain from visiting Spain and thus to embarrass the Franco 
régime economically, Blinded by their political hatred they could not see 
the simple truth that not only is the population of Spain directly profiting 
from an enormous tourist trade, but that the understanding of Europe 
by the Spanish masses has been on the increase as well as vice versa. True, 
the tourist invasions is bringing in its wake some less desirable phenomena 
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like exposing the traditional Spanish pride to too many financial tempta- _ 
tions. Compared with France and Italy Spain is still a very honest 
- country, where overcharging is non-existent and the rapaciously extended 
hand of waiters and page-boys is still practically unknown. But it is to be 
feared that things may change and that this laudable honesty will be 
swamped by foreign willingness to spend money lavishly. 

In the economic field three problems have remained as the most exacting 
tasks which Spain has to face: the production of electricity from the 
so-called white coal which means harnessing mountain rivers and streams; 
irrigation, which will eliminate the enormous waste of land in that country 

- and aforestration which is closely linked with irrigaton, for Spain has been 
sorely depleted as far as forests and trees are concerned. The programme 
of irrigation, aforestration and of harnessing the energy of Spanish rivers 
entails enormous expenditure and it will take years before Spain emerges 
as a country which has mastered the forces of nature and can really exploit 
its own soil. 

Politically there is very little to report which can be new let alone sen- 
sational, Rumours about Franco’s declining health have been discounted 
by those who had the chance of seeing the Spanish dictator recently. 
Franco is still in full command of the situation and the changes in the 
Spanish cabinet appear to be rather superficial. We still don’t know what 
Franco’s master-plan is and what sort of future he envisages for his 
country where political passions seem to have died down, although some 
observers readily admit that the flames of a political conflict are by no 
means extinct and that given a propitious climate they could easily be 
fanned. This is, of course, difficult to assess in a country where public 
opinion is only partly articulate as there still exists a rather severe censor- 
ship of papers and publications. Recently voices were heard—among them 
in the Catholic paper Ya and also in the main organ of the Falange—that 
a “sound and responsible opposition” should be created which would 
point out various blunders and errors committed by the Government. But 
such enunciations have been regarded as mere ballon d’essai and nothing 
happened after those soundings. Public opinion is rather inclined to believe 
that after Franco’s death or his stepping down from the political throne, 
power would be transferred to the military and that the Army would 
take over. Some people envisage a new Primo de Rivera period of pater- 
nalistic dictatorship with a vision of a king receding more and more into 
the shadows. A monarchist solution for Spain appears less and less probable 
as the conflict between Franco and the young Pretender appears to be 
deeply-seated. It is also suggested that Franco would prefer to proclaim 
himself a Regent and elect a group of military people to run the country, 
than to invite the young Pretender to ascend the throne. 

The trouble is that Spaniards have got accustomed to an interregnum in 
the literal meaning of the word and that they don’t show any particular 
liking for the reconstitution of the monarchy. Perhaps Franco would pave 
the way to a Republican solution by becoming himself in his declining years 
the first President of a new Republic? He must be fully aware of the fact 
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that the transition from his personal rule to the rule of any other personality 
or group would be a difficult one. He must be equally conscious of the 
anarchistic tendencies of a nation which has in fact created only one 
original political dogma, that of anarchy. There are historians in Spain, 
as well as outside the country who advance the theory that the severely 
centralistic tendency in Spain’s political life has been the direct outcome 
of a subconscious fear that any leniency on the part of Madrid would 
result in a serious disturbance of Spanish unity and, may be, even in a 
flare-up of separatism, not only in Catalonia but also in the Basque 
country. Thus a country like Spain needs a very careful preparation for 
the transitional period between a dictatorship of Franco and a régime 
which would give much fuller opportunities of self-expression to a nation 
which still remembers the wounds and cruel lacerations of the Civil War. 

Critics of the Franco régime accuse him of procrastination and of biding 
his time when no time should be lost on preparing the community for a 
hand-over. Progressive elements also accuse the Catholic hierarchy in 
Spain of not showing enough courage and not preparing public opinion 
for the great change. Although Spanish Catholicism seems to be infiltrated 
by more progressive elements, and the organisation Opus Dei betrays more 
advanced social thinking, there is still deplorably little that the Church 
does in the field of social welfare and social justice. The inequalities of 
wealth and the festering wounds of extreme poverty are still very much 
in evidence throughout Spain—especially in the South—and there is no 
nobler task for the Church to tackle than a social reconciliation between 
the haves and have-nots. 

Ttaly has been struggling for years with the problem of Mezzogiorno 
and the difference which exists between the prosperous North and the 
South, neglected for centuries. This rift also exists in Spain where there 
is nor an even more marked clash between the potentially prosperous 
coastal belt and Andalusia, as well as the so-called central mesa of Spain. 
The Government tries to overcome this difference, but changes introduced 
into villages and hamlets of the poor South still remain inadequate. 

In the domain of foreign policy, Franco swears by the United States, 
although in his attitude to Washington he does not resemble at all a 
negotiator suffering from a feeling of inferiority. In fact in his dealing 
with the US he has been a very tough customer and he has been out- 
paced only by de Gaulle. Recently, America decided to supply modern 
units to the Spanish Navy and so 67 years after crushing the Spanish fleet 
off Cuba, America has been rebuilding the naval power of its former 
enemy. Hopes that Franco would eagerly seize the hand extended to him 
by de Gaulle and that French-Spanish relations would greatly improve, 
have been dashed. Spain is determined to enter the Common Market as a 
fully-fledged member of that organisation. Interest in Europe remains, 
and it is to be hoped that this continuous contact of Spain with the main- 
land of Europe as well as with the visitors from this country will prepare 
the way to a better understanding by Europe of Spain’s needs as well as 
encourage Spanish interest in all things European. 
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THE NEW GENERATION IN SPAIN’S UNIVERSITIES 
Richard Comyns Carr 


HE student agitations that started in Spain last February were not 

simply an example of that youthful exuberance to which Nordic 

nations are apt to attribute most political outbreaks in Mediterranean 
universities. They were not a sudden phenomenon, but the culmination of 
a campaign that has been going for several years, and were due, partly 
to the growth of a general political consciousness among the students, 
but mainly to concrete grievances over the way their lives are run by 
the official students’ union, the S.E.U. 

The S.E.U., or Sindicato Español Universitario (Spanish University 
Syndicate), was originally founded in 1933 and was the first syndicate of 
the Falange in its early days. It was revived in Franco-held territory 
during the Civil War, and after the establishment of the Franco régime 
became the organ for controlling and indoctrinating student youth— 
secondary schoolchildren as well as university students. Students auto- 
matically became members on taking out their matriculation papers; 
but they had only a minor say in the running of their union. The lower 
ranks of the union are freely elected—the delegates for each faculty and, 
below them, those for each student year; but the heads of the union 
in each university are appointed by the headquarters of the S.E.U. in 
Madrid and with them the staff of the offices. The whole organisation was 
run on political lines. When the elected delegates proposed improvements, 
they ran up against the obstruction of a large bureaucracy. This explains 
the paradox that in the recent campaign against the S.E.U. the leaders 
have been the S.E.U. student delegates themselves, acting in opposition to 
the union’s officials. Another paradox, considering that the students are 
in fact demanding a union that will press their views more strongly to the 
university authorities, is that many of the professional body have sup- 
ported them, including some of the most respected and level-headed. In 
Madrid professors were involved in the clashes with the police; in Barcelona 
this did not occur, but it is known that professors pleaded the students’ 
case and opposed disciplinary action by the university. 

As far back as 1962 Barcelona students of the Faculty of Political 
Science demanded the dissolution of the S.E.U. In Madrid last year a 
national congress of the S.E.U. passed resolutions in favour of a more 
representative union. Meetings between students and professors to consider 
university reform were banned, with resulting demonstrations. The S.E.U. 
hierarchy made conciliatory gestures; but no step towards a new system 
was taken. The students, exasperated by seeing their demands ignored or 
side-stepped year after year, took to holding ‘free assemblies’, or un- 
authorised meetings (which are illegal in Spain) in university precincts. 

- The government’s procrastination is easily explained. The idea of a 
students’ union in which all the officers are freely elected and removable 
strikes at the basis of the whole syndical system, which is inspired by the 
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ideas of the corporate state and run by the Falange. A representative 
and free union will encourage workers to press for similar unions—and 
they have already demonstrated for them on a number of occasions in 
various parts of the country. Abandoning the system would mean, apart 
from the loss of what has hitherto been regarded as an essential instrument 
of government control, the further problem of what to do with the mass of 
paid officials who live by it. 

Developments in the student campaign in the early months of this year 
led to violence; but in fact the impressive thing about it was the discipline 
of the students and the solidarity shown by those who are not politically 
minded, the majority, for whom the disciplinary measures taken by the 
Spanish universities, such as the closure of faculties, the deferment of their 
examinations, and payment of a second matriculation fee, are of much 
more concern than politics. Opposition political groups no doubt played 
a part in fomenting the agitation, though the main part was probably 
played by liberals and moderates, such as the well-known writer, Professor 
Aranguren, who saw the issue as one of civic rights. The campaign certainly 
was led by the more actively political students. Nevertheless the worst 
incident was not the result of a political demonstration but of an attempt by 
a body of Madrid students, headed by some of their professors, to deliver 
a petition to the Rector of the University, an attempt which was stopped 
by the police, who broke up the procession with considerable brutality. 
The reaction to this incident in universities all over Spain was immediate. 
‘Free assemblies’ passed resolutions pledging support for the Madrid 
students; meetings of protest were held in the streets; wide-spread student 
strikes broke out. The meetings were mostly orderly, though those held in 
the streets were often charged by the police; the strikes as a rule simply 
meant that students absented themselves from classes. But the determina- 
tion shown by the students paralysed university life, and those at the 
universities were supported by those at technical colleges. In Barcelona 
classes were interrupted in nearly all the faculties and the number of 
university and technical students on strike rose to some 17,000. In Bilbao 
the corresponding figure was about 12,000. Strikes occurred in the universi- 
ties and technical colleges of Salamanca, Seville, Granada, Valladolid, and 
Oviedo and there were student meetings and demonstrations in other 
university towns, including Valencia, Saragossa, and Pamplona. 

The strikes were only staged for a week or a few days and the students 
returned to their classes; but, as no offer came from the government side, 
the agitation continued. At the end of March the authorities of Barcelona 
university announced that the Faculties of Law and Economics, in which 
further ‘free assemblies’ had been held, would be closed and heavy penalties 
imposed* on the students. The response was a strike in nearly all the 
faculties, with the likelihood of the protest spreading to other universities. 
Faced by an unmanageable situation, the authorities played for time. The 
Barcelona strike was discreetly treated as an early commencement of the 
Easter holidays and no attempt made to continue teaching. During the 
respite provided by the holidays the government announced the outlines of 
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a reform that seemed to promise representative and freely elected student 
body. This promise proved to be enough to ensure tranquillity until the 
autumn. From Easter onwards the students are pre-occupied with examina- 
tions; then they go off for the long summer holidays. They were prepared to 
wait till they reassembled for the next academic year and see then what 
the government proposals meant. 

The new bodies, or Students’ Professional Associations, are freely elected 
at all levels. They are the channels for student expression in the university, 
while the S.E.U. remains in charge of the material amenities such as club 
rooms, canteens, and recreational facilities. If this system of student 
associations is run in the right spirit, the students will probably 
co-operate. The essential, to them, is to have an organisation that repre- 
sents their views and which they can run in their own way; but, if the 
associations emerge as something very different in effective practice, or, 
if the authorities continually interfere with the proceedings of the delegates, 
then the recent agitation will be resumed. Many think that the government 
will consider they have suffered setback enough in having to make a 
concession in principle and that they will never allow students a really 


` free union or the right to hold meetings not under some form of official 


control. In other words, they believe there will be more trouble. 

Even if the solution is satisfactory, it is not to be expected that all will 
be quiet in Spain’s universities. Political feeling has grown. Although they 
may accept the government’s new measures, students are likely to take 
every advantage of them to gain further ground and make their voice 
heard on other than purely academic matters. Interviewed in Paris by 
the review Preuves, Professor Aranguren declared that the significant fact 
about the spring student action was that it revealed a new social awareness 
in the student class, mostly young people from reasonably well-off families, 
but now no longer content to live protected lives. “It goes without saying” 
he added “that the new awareness has come to stay and will continue to 
manifest itself”. In spite of this, however, the actively political are still 
a minority, and it remains to be seen how far the mass of students are 
prepared to follow them. 

The number of those who engage in opposition politics has undoubtedly 
grown in recent years. In 1956, after two opinion-probes had been carried 
out among students, one by Pedro Lain Entralgo, the eminent Spanish 
writer and a former rector of Madrid’s Universidad Central, and the other 
by one of the directors of Church education, it was estimated that only 
about 2} per cent were politically conscious, the rest being interested only 
in their jobs and amusement, and that most of this 24 per cent had no 
programme or party and no definite ideas. Things had changed a lot a few 
years later, largely because the middle classes were then feeling the strain 
of the inflation of the late 1950’s. They have changed more by now. This 
is partly because young Spaniards travel abroad more than they used to 
and learn foreign ideas; partly because the Church is exerting its influence, 


_ from the pulpit and through Catholic Action, to arouse a feeling of social 


justice in the middle-classes; but mainly because the yeunger generation 
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have a greater sense of responsibility and concern for general affairs than 
they had before. They are not interested in the issues of the Civil War; 
but they are keenly interested in the problems of the world about them. 

They are still immature politically, however. This is partly ‘due to 
their lack of a genuine liberal education: they study at the university to 
qualify for a job—or for several jobs, because it is still customary among 
the professional classes in Spain to live by two or more part-time jobs. It 
is also, of course, due to twenty-five years of official propaganda and 
control of news and a military and police dictatorship that makes any 
serious political action impossible. A curious picture of the political ideas 
of Spanish middle-class youth was provided not long ago by the results 
of a questionnaire put to pupils at a school of business management, mostly 
sons of well-off business families. Asked whether they were for or against 
the former Spanish Republic, over 90 per cent said, Against; but asked 
the same question regarding the present régime, almost the same percentage 
also said, Against. Among the political parties of Europe most favoured 
Christian Democracy on Italian lines, but as many as 10 per cent declared 
themselves Socialist and about 3 per cent Communist. Most revealing were 
the results of the question, “What form of government would you wish to 
see in Spain and what measures adopted?” It produced complete confusion. 
They had obviously formed little or no idea of a political programme. 

This lack of a real political education applies largely to the politically- 
minded minority. They are energetic, enthusiastic, and often fanatical. 
They are courageous, since any opposition activity, from demonstrating to 
circulating propaganda, may result in unpleasant experiences at the hands 
of the police. But they do not think in terms of practical reforms. In 
Catalonia, where the Church has a strong grip on the middle classes, many 
adhere to the Christian Democrat Wing, and they are responsible for much 
of the agitation there, partly because, as a middle-class movement, they 
are treated with rather more tolerance by the authorities. The ideas of 
Spanish youth generally, however, are polarised around Socialism, Socialism 
of a vague kind, tending to extremes and often approaching Communism. 
A typical group is the Frente de Liberacion Popular or Popular Liberation 
Front, consisting of sincere, exalted young men with near-Communist ideas 
known, from the initials F.L.P., as the “Felipes”, a number of whom have 
been imprisoned for subversive propaganda. There are also well-established 
Communist cells in the universities. Monarchism, although a restoration 
of the monarchy is recognised as the best solution for the moment both 
by many supporters of the régime and by the non-Communist opposition 
leaders as a whole, makes little appeal to Spanish youth. It should, in fair- 
ness to the youthful extremists, be added that Socialism, some form of 
strong-amned Socialism, has a vague attraction for many older Spaniards 
who think about politics, as a means of sweeping away the network of 
vested interests that at present impede political and economic reform. 

The majority of students have little enthusiasm for political activity. 
Conditions are unfavourable, and their parents, with bitter memories of 
the Civil War and disillusioned by the aftermath, discourage them. Few 
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think of a political career in the service of the régime because advancement 
here depends, not on political ability, but on distinguishing yourself in a 
professional field and making good personal connections. They are con- 
cerned mainly with their studies and making money afterwards. The present 
youth of Spain are technically minded, under the stimulus of the economic 
development that is taking place and the opening towards Europe of the 
last few years. But with this has come a greater seriousness. The old 
student tradition of sons of middle-class families studying at leisure for 
a law degree, playing billiards and dallying in cafés, with no particular 
ambitioh and content to live off their families, is fast dying out. The 
fashion now is to work—even among the daughters of the well-to-do, who 
would formally have repined at home. And with greater seriousness has 
come an increased interest in public affairs. The average young Spaniard 


nowadays is not interested in ideologies, but keenly interested in details 


of what is going on in Spain. He realises that times may be coming when 
- he will have to play his part. He will say to you “I avoid politics for 
personal reasons”, but proceed to pour out his views on the future of the 
country. He and his friends will discuss politics when everyone present 
is to be trusted. Only not in general terms. Concrete cases of how the 
country is run are what interests them. 

This practical approach of the average young educated Spaniard, com- 
bined with a sense of social responsibility, is one of the most hopeful signs 
for the future. However the situation evolves in the next few years, Spain’s 
political problems will not be solved by a clash of extreme ideas, any more 
than they were during the Civil War, which, as Spaniards of various shades 
of opinion will admit in conversation, solved none of the basic problems. 
What Spain needs today is young technicians and young men of character. 
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J. A. Langdon 


ASTILE has always ruled Spain, and continues to do so today. 
Franco, a Castilian, is following the tradition, whereby the rest of 
the country looks to Castile to provide a leadership and a unity, that 
they would not otherwise be able to have. This has always been the basic 
political truism of modern Spain. 

But, in spite of this historical predominance, Castile today is one of the 
most backward areas of the country. The land is grim and almost untouched 
by human hand. The peasants are sombre and hardworking, having no 
share in the economic miracle taking place elsewhere in the country. The 
mule remains their form of transport; the scraggly Merino sheep, the basis 
of their livelihood. 

This poverty of the Castilian peasantry, too, is traditional. 

Castile is still the land of centuries past. It remains the yellow, dusty, 
treeless, windswept plateau, spotted with silent, mud-brick villages. The 
only signs of this century are the few modern arterial roads for the 
tourists, the very occasional power line, and the isolated advertisements 
for Coco-Cola and Philips Lamps. 

In this great paradox, between the Castilian dominance of the country 
and the poverty of Castile and her peasantry, lies much of the answer 
to the development, character and future of Spain. 

The one enforced faith, the continued dominance of the military, the 
wealth and arrogance of the leaders, the unequal spread and stumbling 
movements of the economy, the placid acceptance of the present régime; 
these are all legacies from the rule of Castile. 

In Spain, Castile has always ruled, and this has been true since the very 
beginning of modern Spain. When Isabella of Castile took Ferdinand of 
Aragon in marriage, it was Isabella who was the dominant partner. Besides, 
Ferdinand had a love of all things Castilian. Isabella strengthened her 
control by having Ferdinand agree never to leave Castile without -her 
permission, and she began the Castilianisation of their joint realm. 
Administration, justice and the military became Castilian domains. When 
the New World was discovered only Castilians were allowed to go there, 
and the gold that came back flowed to Castile. This law remained until 
1717. 

Throughout history this dominance has continued. The only leaders of 
note to have not come from Castile were Carlos III (raised in Italy), and 
Primo de Riviera (an Andalusian). 

This Castilan rule is the direct result of the dominating Castilian charac- 
ter, as exemplified originally by Isabella, and most Castilian leaders ever 
since. 

The need to be military minded was the original stimulus for the growth 
of this dominating character. Castile is situated on the Meseta plateau, 
never touching the sea, and surrounded on all sides by neighbours who 
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could become potential enemies. The people have had to be continually 
prepared for war. The name of Castile (“castella”), in fact, means fortress. 

Living on the plateau also has a psychological effect on the Castilians. 
They are apparently living on the top of the world; no ranges rise above, 
effect. Living there for centuries, the Castilians came to: believe they were 
- a master race. 

The poverty of the Meseta encouraged the Castilians to use this military, 
superiority temperament to look outside of the own poor region for riches. 
‘This they have always done. The greatest monastic marvels in Castile were 
built by teams of Arab slaves, caught by the Castilian armies and kept by 
the monks. Isabella expected Aragon to pay tribute. When the gold was 
brought back from the New World, it was channelled. to the churches in 
Castile. These churches today are still the richest in the country—above 
_all the solid-gold interior of Burgos cathedral. 

The unity of the area has been maintained by a universal devout 
Catholicism; but a Catholicism that has not thrown up any variant strains 
as in Navarre (Carlism). 

These four characteristics of the Castilian (militarism, psychological 


_ + Superiority, catholicism, and the desire for loot), are exemplified in. the 


person of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, EL CID. He was an ordinary citizen of 
Burgos, who went out to make his fortune. He fought the Moors, carved 
himself an empire, and was beholden to no man. He remains today the 
Castilian hero. 

This character that the Castilian has developed is the most dominant 
- in all of Spain. Probably in time, Castile could have come to rule all of 
Spain using military force, but this was not necessary. The rest of Spain 
‘invited Castile to assume leadership. 

The unity of Spain is something all Spaniards believe in. They are 
_ strong individualists, strongly tied to their local areas, but vaguely they 
believe in the need for the unity of the country. But a unity that will not 
interfere with their local ties. Only Castile, of all the Spanish regions, has 
been able to provide both unity and guarantee non-interference at the 
same time. 

The basic reason for Castile’s importance to unity is her geographical 
location. She lies in the centre of the country. A unified Spain could not 
bė conceived without her inclusion; it would be impossible for the others 
to subdue her and keep her subdued. It was necessary to include Castile 
in the unified country, of Castile’s own free will. Her dominant character 

. ensured she then became the leader. 

It was to the advantage of the other regions to have Castile assume the 
leadership. Castile is the more military minded; the others are generally 
more concerned with commerce. They preferred to leave the defence and 
policing of the realm to Castile. 

_ Castile, too, with her brand of Catholicism, was not likely to mterfere 
in the affairs of the other regions. Other regions were. Catalonia is famed 
for her socialism, Navarre for her right wing Catholicism, both of which 
ideologies are aggressive. Andalusia, the only other province of a size 
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capable of providing leadership, never recovered the independence of 
political spirit lost during the Moorish occupation. Only Castile had a 
faith that did not want to dominate, and that was able to rule. Conformity 
was demanded, but no questions were asked if an outward allegiance were 
arranged. This was the only ideology that all of Spain could live under. 

Thus, unity under Castile was a logical necessity if there was to be 
any unity at all. But Castilian rule has resulted in the continued backward- 
ness of Spain on the European scene. 

This is the second great paradox of Spain. Castile is the only region 
that is capable of unifying the country, but Castile is at the same time the 
one region that is most likely to keep the country retarded. 

One of the major reasons for the all-round backwardness of Spain, and 
especially her economic backwardness in all of history (except for the 
period when the gold from the Americas was pouring in), has been the 
refusal of the Castilian rulers to adapt themselves to ideas outside of 
the fields of the military and sheep farming. They are interested in nothing 
else, and the country suffers. 

The heavy hand of Castile is famously illustrated in the way which they 
dealt with Andalusia after the expelling of the Moors. The Moors left 
behind one of the most prosperous farming areas in the Mediterranean, 
based largely upon irrigation. The Castilians let the irrigation system fall 
into ruin, and introduced sheep. The area soon became another Castile, 
another land of poverty. Today the two most backward areas in the country 
are still Castile and Andalusia—the two areas where the Castilians have 
been given free reign with their economic ideas. 

The rest of the country has suffered less, but it has suffered. The slow 
recovery after the civil war is further illustration. The rulers are just not 
receptive to new ideas. 

This is the price the Spaniards must pay for their unity. 

In Spain today the Castilian character continues to be dominant. 

The military continue to rule. Franco and his deputy head of state, are 
both army generals. The army has a major say in the running of the 
country. 

The country is still backward. Only massive injections of American aid 
is raising the standards of the economy, and this only in the regions where 
the Castilians have the least say in the management of affairs. The 
greatest progress is being made in Catalonia and the north. In Castile and 
Andalusia, ruled on the local level by the Castilians in the Falange, the 
progress is minimal. This is not because the air is not forthcoming; it is 
because the local officials have not the imagination to properly apply it. 
Sheep are still their main concern. 

In the*political leadership of the country Franco is coming to rely more 
and more on the Castilian church. For a long time he was reliant on the 
Falange. * 

The Falange was formed to provide a nationwide, popular basis for 
Franco’s side in the civil war. It was very easy to join. Immediately after 
the war Franco used the Falange to provide local government throughout 
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all of the country. Today most of the local officials of Spain are still Falange 
members. But Franco stalled the Falange in their hopes for a similar 
take-over at the central level. He cleverly juggled cabinet posts, keeping 
the Falange impotent. 

Today at the central level Franco is doing away with the pretence, and 
casting the Falange aside. He is substituting pure Castilian rule once again. 
This is a move back to the traditional patterns. The Falange was the big 
exception, as it was Spain’s first ruling body to have nationwide affiliations. 
- Substituting for the Falange is the OPUS DEI, a Roman Catholic 

_ organisation, very widely spread in Castile. In 1957 they were given the 

_ Finance and Commerce posts in the Cabinet, and have been consolidating 
their position since. 

-` The Castilian lust for loot is also being provided for today. Again, 
America is bringing in the gold—-the United States this time. Again it is 
the Castilian rulers who are reaping most of the profits. 

Thus today Spain is becoming more and more traditionally Castilian, as 
Franco consolidates following the civil war. The future of the country 
does not promise anything different from the past. 

_ Castile will continue to rule, because it is still necessary. The alternative 
is the Europeanisation of the country. This was beaten as an idea in the 
civil war, and no one wants to relive that episode. 

And while Castile continues to rule, the peasants of Castile will also 
continue to be the worst-off in all of the country. The Castilian masters 
are not used to having any concern for them. Land here is held on the 
shortest leases in all of Spain; an arrangement that works directly for the 
benefits of the absentee owners. They can raise rents and evict at very 
short notice. The peasant repays this by devout loyalty to his master. 
Franco could rely on this during the civil war, as all other Castilian rulers 
have done in the past. This peasant is one of the proudest of the Spanish 
peoples. Here the tourists are spat at, and the photographers threatened 
with raised fists. The only organisation that has any concern for the 
lot of the peasants is the Church. They provide rural banks, and agricultural 
loans. This cannot worry the rulers, as the Church is their great ally. 

Castile is likely to continue to retard the economy of the country, for 
more and more aid is likely to flow in, as more and more countries seek 
the favours of Spain. Where the expenditure is directly in the hands of 
Castilians, as in Castile and Andalusia, the economy cannot be expected 
to improve. Improvements can only be expected elsewhere. 

Spain is certain to remain traditionally Spanish. No great changes are 
likely, and, as in all of her history, Spain will continue to be backward 
compared with the rest of Europe, in spite of any amount of money poured: 
in. ° 

This is the living heritage of Castile, and conceivably only another war 
can change that. i 
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SINGAPORE — ASIA’S PROBLEM CITY 
by George A. Floris 


HE summer of 1965 witnessed the emergence of a new city state — 

Singapore. The cosmopolitan, multi-racial city, a true amalgam of 

the modern Euro-American West and the ancient Indian and Chinese 
East, may be destined to play the part of classical Athens or medieval 
Venice in this atomic age. 

It is true that out of Singapore island’s not quite 225 square miles only 
about 32 square miles form part of the city. However, approximately a 
third of the million-and-a-half population is concentrated in the com- 
paratively huge ‘capital’ which alone confers upon the island its unique 
significance in world politics. 

So, neither the area nor the population of the new city state is 
particularly large, — nor is its history very long. 

It was in 1819 that Sir Stamford Raffles — an official of the British 
India Company, just like Sir Robert Clive in the previous century — 
founded the new city on the marshland stretching between the pirate village 
Bugis and the Sultanate of Johore, surrounded by the straits of the Indian 
Ocean. Comparing the two great empire-builders groomed by the British 
India Company, at the first sight Clive’s accomplishment appears the more 
significant. After all, how can we compare a however bustling single city 
with the entire “British India”, the destiny of a sub-continent for two 
long centuries? 

But then there may be another way of looking at things. After the two 
long centuries it had spent in association with Britain, it was fundamentally 
the same strife-torn, caste-ridden India of Clive’s own day that ultimately 
reverted into its former state of religious, racial, linguistic and communal 
rivalries in 1947, with the marks of the European presence fast disappearing 
from its face. Singapore, the “‘lion’s city”, on the other hand, has been in 
a political sense a creatio ex nihilo and will, as such, stand for ever as a 
living monument of its enterprising founder. 

Cities, even important cities like Calcutta and New Delhi, were founded 
also in British-dominated India. However, those merely reshuffled the 
same old Indian population within a largely unaltered social framework, — 
for the economic benefit and physical comfort of the foreign masters. 
Conversely Singapore was an altogether new departure, a miniature 
“America” in the Far East. Though the obvious limitations of the small 
island have not permitted to extend Emma Lazarus’s generous invitation 
to the whole world to “give us your tired, your poor”, thousands of 
refugees were soon to find sanctuary and a fresh start in life there, under 
the protection of a law-upholding British administration. Tamils from 
Southera India who had for centuries been plagued by invasions and 
communal conflicts, peasants from China groaning under the yoke of 
landlordism, Malayans and Indonesians oppressed by their Sultans and a 
handful of Europeans worn out by the murderous laissez faire of the 
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Industrial Revolution, all swarmed into the new haven of refuge in search 
of better opportunities. 

So the city on the tropical island grew as fast as the tropical vegetation, 
not only in numbers and wealth — the latter confined to the few — but also 
in a kind of local-patriotism which embraced all the layers of the 
miscellaneous population. While connected with the narrow strip of a 
causeway to the mainland of Asia, Singapore developed in its own way. 
Through its bustling free port it soon became an exotic extension of the 
Western world, — absorbing also a touch of Africa and the Middle East 
into its small, but effective “melting pot”. 

While the European population hardly ever surpassed the one per cent 
mark — to which another per cent of Eurasians should be added — 
Singapore developed into one of the most “Western” cities of Asia. 
English, the principal common medium, was a unifying as well as a 
westernising factor. Not only the various local minorities, but also certain 
sections of the overwhelmingly Chinese majority came to regard English 
as the vehicle of progress. The latter, the so called “Queen’s Chinese”, 
are proudly English by mother tongue and their emotional loyalties tie 
them to London, not Peking or Taipei. They may, just like the local 
Europeans, talk in a simplified “kitchen Malay” to their servants, but 
they use English at their business and cultural pursuits. 

With the manifold ties to the West, the anti-colonial freedom movements 
of the city showed symptoms more in common with the various Western 
revolutionary trends than with the campaigns of a Gandhi or a Sun Yat-sen. 

In 1953 the People’s Party (P.A.P.) was formed to incorporate the most 
drastic among the anti-colonialists, including the Communists. It was an 
odd and, no doubt, unconscious coincidence that a party with pronounced 
Leftist tendencies sported as its insignia the “lightning stroke”, also 
flaunted by Sir Oswald Mosley’s Fascists in Britain. 

In 1955 Mr. David Marshall, an outstanding lawyer of Bagdadi Jewish 
origin, became the Chief Minister of Singapore’s first truly representative 
government. However, he soon resigned the office upon his failure to 
obtain a British pledge for immediate independence. 

In 1957 independence, Merdeka, came, yet not to Singapore, but 
neighbouring Malaya. The new freedoms conferred on the new nation 
next door brought to Singapore a sense of isolation, particularly after the 
customs and passport control had been set up across the causeway, 
Singapore’s only railway link with the outside world. The island city was 
no longer the integral part of a colonial empire, yet without the stimulating 
challenge of complete self-determination. The apathy of the Singapore 
population towards developments at its Northern doorstep was well- 
expressed by a little incident. When a local newspaper, shortly after the 
day of the Malayan Merdeka, held a quiz among pedestrians in a 
Singapore street, probing whether they could point out among a°number 
of flags that of the Federation of Malaya, — this writer, a stranger, was 
the only grown-up person able to do it. (The other was a local schoolboy.) 

During the subsequent years a tug-of-war unfolded between the adherents 
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of full self-government and those who wished for continued, preferably 
indefinite, British rule. The former, among them ex-Chief Minister David 
Marshall and P.A.P. — leader Lee Kuan Yew, appealed to the masses for 
support; the latter, for obvious reasons, preferred to pull wires behind the 
scenes and formed the “Secret Sixty” headed by a local garage-owner 
and one-time R.A.F. officer. Such a prudence was only too justified on 
their part. The mood of the city was so uncompromisingly to the Left 
around 1960 that the conservatives at the elections had to hide behind 
the self-contradictory label of “Liberal Socialist”. 

While there were thus discreet yet persistent political and economic — 
misgivings about an independent Singapore, the Federation of Malaya 
showed no signs of welcoming the problem city within its boundaries. 
The Kuala Lumpur administration, already hard put to safeguard the 
political and social ascendency of the merry-go-lucky Malay half of the 
population over the hard-working, purposeful Chinese half, squirmed at 
the thought of the one million Chinese in Singapore who would irretriev- 
ably upset the precarious balance. 

The British administration had two extreme nationalisms to contend 
with. Left-wing Chinese elements wanted a united, thus Chinese-dominated, 
Malaya-cum-Singapore join Communist China lock, stock and barrel. 
Some Malay extremists, to counter this prospect, wanted union with 
Indonesia wherein the kindred Malayan and Indonesian races would out- 
number the Chinese ten to one on their combined territories. To make 
things worse, a modicum of racialist propaganda kept on reaching also 
the about 100,000-strong South Indians from Madras, where militant 
Dravidians have been agitating for a greater Tamil Nad, “Home of the 
Tamils”, incorporating all the Tamil-inhabited territories of India, Ceylon 
and Malaya. 

In September, 1963, the painful birth of Malaysia — seeking to balance 
Singapore’s Chinese by the inclusion of Malay-inhabited Borneo, Sabah 
and Sarawak territories — generated more Indonesian hostility than local 
goodwill. Although Chief Minister Lee Kuan Yew and his P.A.P., once 
in office, showed cautious moderation and co-operated wholeheartedly in 
the creation of the new state, old problems came to roost soon enough. 

During the long years of civil wars and rebellions in Indonesia, many 
isolated local commanders used Singapore as a “‘clearing centre’, where to 
buy and sell goods required for the maintenance of their temporary 
“kingdoms”. These old-standing and deep-rooted quasi-clandestine contacts 
between Singapore and Indonesia must have greatly facilitated the infiltra- 
tion of Soekarno’s agents, raiders and saboteurs into Malaysia via 
Singapore. Thus, the one-time fortress of the British Empire became an 
awkward chink on the Malaysian armour. 

Chinese-Malay rivalries which had filled the authorities, particularly in 
KualaeLumpur, with grim forebodings in the past did not diminish, but 
rather intensified within the framework of common statehood. 

Finally Singapore, the “unwanted city” of the late 1950s, has become: 
in the mid-1960’s, an unwanted city once again. 
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Mr. Lee Kuan Yew, the first chief official of the reluctant new state — 
“Harry Lee” for his numerous English friends — has therefore the un- 
coveted task of completing Sir Stamford Raffles’s work in putting 
Singapore on the map. By his background a typical “‘Queen’s Chinese” 
of a formidable intellect who has only learned to speak Chinese as an 
adult to further his political career, he is now in his middle forties. By 
race he springs from the Hakkas, the Chinese community to which also 
Chiang Kai-shek belongs. 


Only a few years ago Mr. Lee represented the “thunder on the Left” 
for the followers of status-quo-ante and middle way. Today he is the 
internationally recognised head of the “establishment”, having to confront 
a vociferous opposition of his former Left-extreme adherents, mainly 
brother Chinese. When, not so long ago, the personable and well-informed 
Indian, Mr. S. Rajaratnam, played host with his charming Hungarian wife 
to this writer, he was a journalist in the bad book of the official circles. 
In August, 1965, he has become Singapore’s first Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with the task of introducing the new “city state’ to the world. 


The new government cannot look forward to an easy task, either on 
the home front or in its international relations inextrickably interwoven 
with its queer domestic structure at a geographically most sensitive spot. 


Despite Singapore’s quasi-Western development during its almost 150 
years of existence, surrounding Asia could not fail to leave indelible marks 
on its general outlook and social composition. The immigrants have 
brought along their ancient religions and, alongside with them, some 
ancient superstitions. Islam, Buddhism and Hinduism soon took roots 
amidst the new surroundings, so did all the Christian denominations. 


In the wake of the Chinese form of Buddhism came also the formidable 
Secret Societies to combine Asian fanaticism with American gangster 
technique to make the best — or rather the worst — of the opportunities 
offered by wide economic inequalities and prolonged political uncertainties. 


During the recent years even the most Western-minded local politicians 
have been compelled to make arrangements with one or the other of the 
Secret Societies for their personal protection. In spite of all the well- 
intentioned modern legislation, children are still bought and sold in secret, 
‘if not kidnapped. 

The problem of employment as well as social stability is bedevilled by 
the multiplicity of languages current in Singapore. Besides the “official” 
` English, — Chinese, Malay and Tamil are also recognised “national” 
languages. There are smaller communities which use Urdu, Armenian and 
Arabic.” Moreover “‘Chinese” is not one single language. Educated local 
Chinese speak the Mandarin, others the Hakka, Cantonese or Hokkien 
dialect. The Malay has also at least two distinctly different versiou$: the 
Bahasa Melayu showing the traces of English influence and the Bahasa 
Indonesia on which the Dutch has left its mark, Then there is also a 
clash between Rumi and Javi — Roman and Javanese — characters in 
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the written Malay. (In Asia, unlike in the West, the assimilation into a 
new political entity does not necessitate the abandonment of one’s linguistic 
and tribal-racial legacy.) 

Large-scale white collar unemployment may have had something to do 
with the fact that the now famous “‘Parkinson’s Law” on the self- 
multiplying nature of office jobs was developed at Singapore University. 
Despite the ideological aversion towards SEATO, voiced by Mr. 
Rajaratnam at his first press conference as Foreign Minister, at the present 
moment Singapore needs more the British bases economically, than Britain 
militarily. Conversely, trading with Indonesia may have its pitfalls, but — 
in the long run — can hardly be avoided, if Singapore is to pay its way. 

While many may share the sorrow of Tunku Abdul Rahman, — the 
Malaysian Prime Minister who has precipitated the island’s secession to 
prevent its seizure by the extremists in his, the Tunku’s, camp, — that 
Singapore is not to become “the New York of Malaysia”, it is possible 
that the city, left to its own fate, is heading towards an even brighter 
future. However, to overcome the many obstacles in front of them, 
the responsible leaders — in Singapore as well as Kuala Lumpur — will 
have to show more energy and self-confidence in future than they 
have displayed in the immediate past. 
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QUEEN CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA 1638—1705 


- Bryan Bevan 


ATHARINE of Braganza, daughter of John, Duke of Braganza, 

and of Donna Luisa de Gusmao, his Spanish-born wife, was born 

on St. Catharine’s Day, November 25th, 1638, at Vila Viçosa, about 
one hundred and thirty-three miles from Lisbon, the country residence of 
the Braganza family. Her mother, “a woman of a manly courage” and a 
most skilful diplomatist, was daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidonia. 

For sixty years Portugal had groaned under the yoke of Spain, but in 
1640 the Portuguese nobles invited the Duke of Braganza to accept the 
throne. He was a simple man, who enjoyed the pursuits of a country- 
gentleman, but his ambitious wife managed to persuade him. So, after 
the revolution King John IV and Queen Luisa returned to Lisbon. 

In many ways Catharine resembled her mother. She was rather petite, 
and possessed her olive Spanish complexion. Her dark eyes were really 
lovely and she possessed delicately tapered hands and beautifully shaped 
feet. Catharine’s education in a Lisbon convent was strictly supervised 
by Queen Luisa, but for a future Queen of England it was too secluded. 
She was bred with no knowledge of Court intrigues. She grew up, stubborn 
and proud, content to play with her three brothers, Theodozio, Alfonzo 
and Pedro among the almond, peach and orange blossoms of the Royal 
Palace gardens. She early acquired a passionate love of her country and of 
its traditions, adored music and was extremely religious. Her first real 
sorrow was Theodozio’s death at the age of nineteen. This was followed 
by her father’s death in 1656. Unfortunately Alfonzo, who succeeded him, 
had sustained a paralytic attack in his infancy, and was half-mad. He 
took a lascivious delight in cruelty and debauchery. Consequently, Luisa 
was appointed Queen-Regent. . 

Throughout all the adversities, which afflicted the Royal House of Stuart, 
Queen Luisa constantly held fast to her dream that an Infanta of Portugal 
should marry Charles, Prince of Wales, a project first mooted in 1644 
when Catharine’s elder sister Joana was still alive. It was temporarily 
abandoned during the Commonwealth. After the Restoration when it was 
revived the match was not only sponsored for political reasons by King 
Louis XIV, but favoured by Queen Henrietta Maria, who desired a Roman 
Catholic marriage for her son. The Portuguese Ambassador in London, 
Dom Francisco de Mello, offered Tempting Terms. The Marriage Treaty 
(1661) stipulated £500,000 (two million Cruzados) as Catharine’s dowry, 
but also that Tangier and Bombay should be annexed to the Crown of 
England, and the right of free trade with the East Indies and Brazil. It 
is related, however, that what decided King Charles IPs mind was the 
Infanta’s portrait by Dirk Stoop, probably the one in the National Portrait 
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Gallery. “This person cannot be unhandsome” was his comment. The 
King entrusted the diplomatist Sir Richard Fanshawe with a miniature of 
himself, which he was to present to the Infanta. 

In Early 1662 Edward Montagu, Earl of Sandwich, was appointed 
Special Ambassador to transport Catharine from Lisbon to Portsmouth 
after taking possession of Tangier. In his Journal, Sandwich related how 
Queen Luisa defaulted over the dowry, pleading the nation’s poverty. Only 
a portion was, in fact, paid. The fleet consisted of 14 men-of-war, of 
which the Admiral’s ship, the Royal Charles, and the Vice-Admiral’s, 
The Gloucester, were the most important. A Portuguese suite of one 
hundred, including the Countesses of Penalva and of Ponteval (her duennas) 
accompanied her. Shortly before leaving Portugal, Catharine was warned by 
her mother never to allow Lady Castlemaine’s name, Charles II’s beautiful, 
but rapacious mistress, to be mentioned in her presence. 

It was April 23rd (St. George’s Day) when Catharine, aged twenty-three, 
attended by numerous grandees and escorted by her brothers drove in her 
coach to the beautiful Cathedral for a special Te Deum Service. She was 
in Portuguese dress, wore a wide hoop skirt, a deep lace collar at her neck, 
a stiff stomacher and a hideous ostrich feather in her hair. The streets 
were a magnificent sight, bestrewn with rich carpets, tapestries and arches 
of flowers. How sweetly the Convent bells sounded in Catharine’s ears, 
seeming to vie with one another which should chime loudest and longest. 
After the service, Catharine proceeded to the harbour, where she boarded 
the Royal Charles. Owing to gales, Catharine and the bridal party were 
delayed for two nights in Lisbon Bay. On the night of April 24th, King 
Alfonzo and the Infante Dom Pedro seranaded their sister with viols and 
guitars. During the three weeks’ voyage, Catharine hardly stirred from her 
cabin. What she most delighted in was “My lord’s (Sandwich) musique 
and would send for it down to the state room and she sit in her cabin 
within hearing of it”. When Catharine received James, Duke of York, 
off the Isle of Wight, she wore an English dress of white satin trimmed with 
silver lace. On May 14th, Catharine landed at the ancient Sally Port of 
Portsmouth and made for the Governor of Portsmouth’s residence, known 
as the King’s House. When Charles reached Portsmouth on May 18th, he 
found Catharine in bed and a little indisposed “‘by reason of a little cough, 
and some inclination to a feavour’’ as he wrote Lord Clarendon, the Lord 
Chancellor. But her child-like innocence appealed to the libertine King 
and he was soon talking aimiably enough to her in Spanish. As for 
Catharine she fell immediately passionately in love with Charles, a love 
which endured. 

On May 2ist, a lovely warm afternoon, Catharine and Charles were 
married in the presence-chamber of King’s House. Lady Fanshawe, wife 
of Sir Richard, who had carried the King’s Troth to Portugal, describes 
the occasion in her Memoirs. Queen Catharine wore an English dress of 
rose colour, trimmed with knots of blue ribbon. After Catharine and 
Charles had taken their seats on a throne under a canopy they were 
married by Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop of London. Then the people present 
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all exclaimed: “Long may they live! ” Lady Suffolk, her Chief Lady of the 
Bedchamber, thereupon cut the knots of blue ribbon from the Queen’s 
wedding dress and gave them as souvenirs, first to the Duke of York and 
afterwards to the others. The marriage register, written in letters of gold 
on a vellum page, is today preserved in the Cathedral of Portsmouth, 
formerly St. Thomas’s Church. What meant most to Catharine was that 
she managed to persuade Charles that a ceremony according to the Roman 
Catholic rites should be in deepest secrecy performed by her Almoner, Lord 
Aubigny that very morning in her bed-chamber. The Duke of York was one 
of the witnesses. The Queen later told her brother-in-law that if ever her 
marriage was questioned, she would call on him to prove it. The first golden 
days of her honeymoon at Hampton Court always remained sweet in 
Catharine’s memory, even when calamities overwhelmed her. 

It is justifiable to criticise Charles II for his harshness in imposing his 
mistress, Lady Castlemaine—‘The Lady’ as she was called—as Lady of the 
Bedchamber to his young bride, but we must judge the matter by 
seventeenth century ‘standards. It is hardly surprising that Catharine with 
her Latin temperament passionately protested at the insult. The Earl of 
Clarendon was given the repugnant task of breaking her will—especially 
odious as he had forbidden his own wife to call on the Favourite. The 
account of Hyde’s meetings with Catharine is given in The Continuation 
of the Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. King Charles once resorted to 
the ignominious subterfuge of presenting ‘The Lady’ to his Queen when 
he knew that Catharine would not recognise her. No sooner was she 
apprised than “Tears gushed out of her eyes, and her nose bled, and she 
fainted”. Sobbing bitterly, she threatened to return to Portugal. The 
exasperated King complained to Clarendon of “‘her foolish extravagancy” 
and blamed his wife’s frowardness on her Portuguese attendants. Night 
after night Catharine sat neglected in her chamber while laughter and 
gaiety drifted to her from afar. One day she spoke to Lady Castlemaine 
with excessive familiarity when all Charles asked of his wife was that she 
should receive his mistress. From that moment the Queen’s influence over 
` her husband was largely destroyed. Although he would, in future, usually 
treat her with kindness, affection and respect, she had forfeited the chance 
of gaining his love. 

Pepys relates in his Diary (September 7th, 1662) how he was treated 
to the strange spectacle of the King and Queen, Queen Henrietta Maria, 
Lady Castlemaine and “Young Crofts” (later Duke of Monmouth) together 
in one coach. Charles in a bantering mood was teasing his wife and 
trying to make his mother believe that Catharine was with child. Where- 
upon Catharine said: “You lye”: which made the King good sport; 
and he would have taught her to say in English ‘Confess and be hanged’. 
The Queen got on excellently with her mother-in-law. Perhaps Henrietta 
Maria remembered her own early difficult days at the Englishe Court. 
Although Catharine was at first jealous of the Duke of Monmouth, she 
soon grew fond of him. 

It is sometimes said that Queen Catharine introduced tea into England. 
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This is not true, but she made it the fashion. Pepys mentions in his 
Diary October 25th, 1660 “and afterwards Į did send for a cup of tea (a 
China drink) of which I never had drunk before”. Edmund Waller, 
however, wrote: 

“The best of Queens, and best of herbs we owe 

To that bold nation which the way did show 

To the fair region where the sun does rise.” 

Catharine never learnt to speak fluent English or to write it, but her 
phrases were delicious. Once when describing the prancing of a horse, she 
said: “He did make too much vanity.” To please Charles she took up 
dancing, played at ombre and basset, and liked to accompany him to the 
theatre. Charles often mentioned Catharine in his letters to his beloved 
sister, Henrietta Duchess of Orleans. He wrote her (May 19th, 1664): 
“I have been all this afternoon playing the good husband having been 
abroade with my wife, and tis now past twelve a clocke and I am very 
sleepy.” He once wrote Henrietta: “Pray send me some images to put in 
prayer books. They are for my wife who can get none here.” 

In the autumn of 1663 Catharine became dangerously ill and almost 
died. Charles was genuinely grief-stricken and spent long hours at her 
bedside. In her delirium the Queen deluded herself that she had given birth 
to an heir. She fancied that he was ugly, but Charles assured her otherwise. 
“Nay,” said Catharine, “if it be like you, it is a fine boy indeed and I 
would be very well pleased with it”. (Pepy’s Diary October 26th 1663.) 
Catharine recovered and Charles once more neglected her. He was at this 
period passionately in love with ‘La Belle Stuart’ (Frances Stuart) who 
almost certainly never became his mistress. When Frances incurred the 
King’s wrath for marrying the Duke of Richmond, she appealed to the 
Queen, who remained her steadfast friend. 

From 1674 onwards she lived much at Somerset House where the 
singing in the Chapel at Mass and at Vespers was even better than in 
Italy. Yet she always played her part as Queen with dignity accompanying 
the King to Windsor and on his progresses in the Country. She was present 
at the trial of the Roman Catholic old Lord Stafford in 1680. Lady 
Sunderland once ironically wrote to Henry Sidney: “The Queen is a 
mistress now, the passion her spouse has for her is so great.” With King 
Charles’ French mistress, the Duchess of Portsmouth, Catharine seldom 
had friction, though Sir John Reresby relates one incident when the 
Duchesses’s presence at dinner upset her. 

During the Papist Terror (1678) Queen Catharine became unpopular 
owing to her religion. Hatred and fear gripped mens’ frenzied minds. 
She was even accused by Titus Oates, whom King Charles called “a most 
lying sgoundrel”, of being implicated in the plots to murder the King. 
When, however, Lord Shaftesbury suggested a divorce, Charles indignantly 
rejected the notion. “They think I have in mind a new wife, he said, but for 
all that I will not see an innocent woman abused.” After the Rye House 
plot (1683) in which the Duke of Monmouth was involved it was owing 
to the Queen’s intercession that the King pardoned his son. In February, 
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` 1685, King Charles died and Catharine—now Queen-Dowager—retired 
to Somerset House. : 

-It was a tragic period in her life. Her letters in Portuguese (Egerton MSS) 
to her brother, Pedro II, now King of Portugal, reveal her unhappiness, 
her longing to return to her native country, her affectionate nature and 
strong family feelings. She was present at St. James’s Palace as a witness 
of the birth of the Prince of Wales (June 10th, 1688). When her brother-in- 
_ law, King James IJ and Queen Mary of Modena went into exile, her 
relations with King William and Queen Mary of Orange became very 
difficult. She was even accused of the intention of giving poison to the new 
Queen. 

On March 30th, 1692, after nearly thirty years’ residence in England, she 
at last left for Portugal. The remainder of her life was comparatively 
fortunate, despite her bad health. She lived much at Alcantara, Belem and 
also visited her birth-place, Vila Viçosa, in 1699. A strong friendship sprang 
up between her and her sister-in-law (Pedro’s second wife) Princess Maria 
Sophia of Neuberg, but she predecessed Catharine. In 1705 when Pedro’s 
health failed, Queen Catharine was appointed Queen-Regent of Portugal 
and in that unaccustomed role showed much of her mother’s remarkable 
ability. Portugal was then engaged in a war with Philip of Anjou, the French 
Claimant to the throne of Spain. Catharine planned the campaign with 
such vigour that Salvaterra, Valencia d’Acantara and Albuquerque fell to 
the Portuguese armies. So ended in a burst of glory the Queen’s frustrated 
life. She died December 31st, 1705, aged sixty-seven. Her last thoughts were 
of England, for she softly declared to her doctor that she had never tried 
-to bring in popery. She had never desired more favour to Roman Catholics 
than was allowed by her Marriage Articles. 
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NEWTON AT WOOLSTHORPE 
Maurice Schofield 


T is with relief that one turns from the confusion, from the din of the 

Al motorway nine miles south of Grantham, turning left along a serene 

Lincolnshire by-way to reach Woolsthorpe, birthplace of Isaac Newton. 
Here protected under the wing of the National Trust is the manor-house 
in a garden, so quiet, so green, yet a garden surrounding a house more 
historic than from the accident of a mere birth. Here just 300 years ago 
the youthful Newton attained a pinnacle, with two short periods around 
1666 marking “‘the prime of my age” as Newton himself wrote. A small 
village, seemingly so insignificant, yet providing as vivid a contrast in its 
rôle in science as does the Great North Road of today with the Ermine 
Street that was. Here the greatest of natural philosophers discovered three 
major advances in science, any one of which would have sufficed to have 
made his name. Here is still a garden in a quiet valley near the Witham, 
but a garden with a difference. For Newton is remembered if only in name 
by thousands of addicts to quiz programmes, all because of an apple tree 
from which a legendary apple fell; all because of Voltaire’s repetition of 
the well known story, one handed down as the source of the law of 
gravitation. 

Woolsthorpe in this lush Lincolnshire countryside has acquired no 
Stratford trimmings, no knick-knacks or commercialism or reputed twigs 
from descendants of that one-time apple tree which came down in a gale. 
Only the scientists, historians, and sixth formers from schools visit the 
place apart from tourists from abroad and America in particular. Only 
these appreciate fully the unlikely spot that this is, to have staged three 
such foundations in science as the mathematical law of “‘fluxions’ or 
elements of the differential calculus, the composition of light, and the 
law of universal gravitation. If these had come from his Cambridge 
rooms, or from his later work at the Royal Society quarters in London, 
that would have seemed an appropriate setting. Yet the Great Plague swept 
the country, with one beneficial result in driving Newton “to go into the 
country upon occasion of the Pestilence’’, to return to quiet Woolsthorpe 
and there to meditate during two periods from the end of 1665 to March, 
1666, and again from June, 1666, to March, 1667, when Cambridge 
students were again dismissed. 

A pilgrimage to “the Newton country” today is thus so absorbing to 
the world of scientists as any Stratford is to the literary world. One 
should start at Skillington and South Stoke, still two mere hamlets un- 
changed despite their nearness to the traffic-laden highway. Here the boy 
Newton had a first schooling, though no memorial marks either place 
except One monument overlooking Stoke Rochford’s extensive estate and 
mansion. now seen only (though appropriately in this age of science) by 
students of a teachers’ training college domiciled here. The monument 
also serves as reminder that the Turnors as landlords of this great parkland 
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bought the Woolsthorpe manor and small estate,.thus ensuring their pre- 
servation from 1732. Here, too, is Burton Coggles, as rural as its name, a 
place where Newton’s uncle Ayscough was vicar. It was Ayscough who 
was responsible for sending Newton to Trinity, Cambridge, while the 
name is also linked with the Ayscough Museum at Spalding, site of the 
first scientific society outside London. Newton became honorary member 
of this Spalding Society of Gentlemen, but only in his last years when 
inactive, yet ‘“‘esteeming it an honour done me that ye think me worthy 
of it” as he wrote to the founder. 

So to Grantham as next stage in any pilgrimage, to the south Lincoln- 
shire agricultural town where Newton had his first true schooling. While 
the full-scale monument in the town’s centre is but a meeting-place, a place 
for gossiping for the old men who gather here, the Grantham School 
setting is notable. Here he “idled, fought, and rose to be head boy” as 
historians put it in referring to Newton’s successful fight with a boy, one 
which roused his spirit to work harder after an early period of listlessness. 
Newton would have been lost to the cause had his mother succeeded in 
setting him up as yeoman farmer to look after the small estate at Wools- 
thorpe. But the lad was ever browsing in books, ever making models and 
adding more books and sketches to his room in the manor-house. He was 
obviously set to be an academic; hence his mother wisely sent him back 
to Grantham en route to Cambridge. Full credit then goes to headmaster 
Stokes who recognised and encouraged a promising student. A further 
strong influence in sending him along the path to eminence came with 
Newton lodging with an apothecary Clark with premises next to the 
George Inn. For the Clark family also encouraged the youth in his model- 
making, in providing him with a quiet room for study, and in some chemical 
experimenting (with the latter less significant than some biographers 
maintain, since Newton’s chemistry was no more decisive than was that 
of Shelley). Grantham thus sent him to Cambridge, to Trinity where he 
was again to return in 1667 and was elected Fellow, but only after his 
two years of remarkable studies in the quietude—or quietism—of Wools- 
thorpe. 

“As he sat alone in a garden, he fell into a speculation on the power 
of gravity” wrote Pemberton, friend of Newton in later years and editor 
of the third edition of his Principia. Such is the origin one accepts today 
of the famous law of gravitation, this despite the legendary apple tree 
gaining such credence by repetition. In the Memoirs of John Conduitt, 
nephew of Newton, is one version of Newton and his system of gravity 
“which he hit upon by observing an apple tree from a tree”. Voltaire in 
his Elemens de Philosophie de Newton gave a typical account of that day 
in 1666 when Newton, “‘retiré à la campagne et voyant tomber des fruits 
d’un arbre” was led to “une méditation profonde sur la cause qui entraîne 
ainsi tous les corps vers une ligne qui, si elle était prolongée, passerait à 
peu pres par le centre de la terre”. The tree story persisted, with a picture 
of some such tree on a wall at Woolsthorpe and with an orchard claimed 
to inckide a descendant of the original tree cut down in 1820. Yet on this 
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anniversary one makes the pilgrimage to ignore such trimmings and see 
Woolsthorpe only as the quiet place where Newton was ever reading the 
works of other philosophers, ever pondering over books on optics and 
Euclid, over Kepler’s classic work, seeking to take scientific truths further 
even though guilty of failing to credit his sources. Even though he gave 
no references to Hooke’s experiments on colour, on thin films and diffrac- 
tion, it was a fruitful day for science when Newton, early in 1666, took his 
prism bought at Sturbridge fair to study ‘“‘the phenomena of colours”. 
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‘TRANSPORTS OF DELIGHT 
Alun Llewellyn 


T is a bare quarter of a century since the motor car began its current 

conquest of the world, just 25 years since Hitler laid down the lines of 

the embattled Reich upon the grid of the autobahns, 23 years since the 
1,700 miles of the Inter-American Highway were planned. In the interval, 
the motor-road has crossed the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush, the Sahara 
and the Equatorial jungle. It has also made the new Europe and already 
tunnelled the Alps and now beseiges the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
English Channel with its projects. 

In 25 years a man may grow from a student to a wage-slave or a 
tycoon and still be able to think of his salad days as yesterday. But the 
yesterday of 25 years ago is now not only history but the history of a 
different world. 

Think of Paris. It had buses, even then, and the Metro. But to reach 
its satellite towns you went by train. And, if you were a student, you 
travelled Imperially. That is, you went Fourth Class and did so by climbing 
an iron ladder at the end of the carriage onto the roof, where there were 
long benches under a grim, stiff canopy supported at intervals by slim 
pillars. There was no other protection against wind or weather, or from 
the briquette smoke as you passed under the arch of a tunnel. You had 
the world for your window; and, if you were a student, you found it good 
enough. Your fellow passengers in the Impériale had the lack of inhibition 
proper to the lower orders particularly in circumstances when they could 
feel they were at last on top of the world. They sang, they danced, they 
made love and no one said them nay. Over the flat cabbage-fields stood 
the wide sky and France was spread out like a well-trod carpet under 
their feet. 

By way of contrast, think of Provence, in particular of Avignon. A car 
could take you through the high-reeded Camargue where a bright flamingo 
now and then would blazon the air and the feet of fighting-bulls patterned 
the earth into a ravelled geometry. But to go to some neighbouring village, 
you went by train, a train which had none of the disciplined arrangements 
of its northern counterpart. To begin with, it had no class distinctions. Or, 
if you like, it was all Imperial with no other accommodation, simply a roof 
and no sides, so that you mounted it as you would a merry-go-round 
at a fair. And since the track was laid with a fine care for the rights of 
the individual and his private property, your machine moved from field 
to field nursing the boundaries, progressing in a series of illogical and 
disoriented right-angles. It was a favourite jest to leap down from the train 
as it was going and cross the field, picking wild flowers as you went, and 
lis down at the opposite corner waiting for the train to complete the other 
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three sides of the square. You would then greet the driver with your 

bouquet, which he never failed to receive with eloquent fury. 
` Trains in Finland were inevitable; roads, through the scrub-firs and 
magnificent rowans loaded with golden apples of the Hesperides, were 
unsuited even to a horse. You sat in silence through successive miles of 
exactly the same stretch of woodland while Time and Space ceased until, 
at the remote station, itself timbered with untrimmed tree-trunks, the 
entire complement of passengers and crew deserted their vehicle. And, 
alone for a while in the silence of the primeval forest, you at last took a 
hesitant step onto the platform and found them all eating desperately and 
in silence. Oddly in that place, it was exotic fruits unknown to Finnish 
fields they were usually eating. Though you could also have fish, raw 
and with the eyes still in the head, pickled. 

Trains in Spain were best avoided altogether. They were all products of 
some first attempt at locomotive construction, rejects from Stephenson’s 
drawing-board, usually going on penny-farthing bicycle wheels. Buses were 
in evidence but moved in a perpetual fog of dense white dust. It was 
better to go by bullock cart, the placid beasts lumbering the solid wooden 
wheels after them. If you looked carefully, you saw that they were, broadly 
speaking, circular wheels but, riding in the cart, you got the impression 
they were square. 

This was equally true of the carts you met in the Tartar Republic and 
it was curious to note how identical the Soviet peasant was with his 
Spanish parallel in dress, manners and preference for methods of transport. 
Indeed, in the early years of the decade before the War, it was a Europe 
in which the peasant still prevailed, a Europe in which Hitler was not 
yet a name nor yet a voice and in which the car was still relatively rare 
and inhibited from further progress by the lack of systematised roads. A 
Europe in which, if you sat in the Ringstrasse in Vienna, you could see the 
grass growing in the cobbles of the stricken street and, if you sat in the 
Biffi at Milan, alternating your coffee with iced water, you could see what 
was undoubtedly the most enviable way of faring in the world at any time, 
the open horse-drawn barouche shaded with the branches of a palm-tree 
waving over the passenger’s head, which was the main-spring of the city’s 
taxi-service. It was a Milan in which the slogan: “W Il Re” was introduced 
as an after-thought among the screaming headlines of “W Il Duce” on 
public walls. But it was a Milan in which, as you climbed from the marble 
roof of the Duomo into heaven itself along the broad stairways of robed 
saints and armoured angels you would pass an ice-cream stall on your 
way and, looking down, could see a frock-coated citizen, a pillar of the 
Establishment, sitting on the steps of the Borsa and feeding pigeons from 
a paper, bag of peanuts. 

The signs of coming change were rare even in Russia. There seemed 
to be only one droshka left in Leningrad, a broken-down contraption of 
days before the October Revolution, but in contrast to the country carts 
it ofÆred a show of Czarist magnificence. Of course, you could have gone 
by camel in Stalingrad, but authority preferred you to pay closer attention 
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to its tractors. On the other hand, mules were very strongly recommended 
in Corsica, for roads were there very novel indeed and nervously hugged 
the scarlet rocks of the coastline; the sweet breath of the mountain maquis 
could be reached only on foot or mule-back. You could, however, choose 
your carriage, pony-powered and shaded with a striped awning dancing 
with tassels, to stampede up into the terraced towns. 

It was a Europe in which, going along a green Hungarian road, you 
could meet a goose-girl straight from the book of the Grimm Brothers, 
white-kerchiefed and bare-footed, guiding with a slender length of stick 
the paces of her geese, their webbed feet coated with tar for protection 
en route, as they stamped the stony ground in the way shortly to be 
immortalised by the Passo Romano and the Sturm Truppen. 

It was a Europe in which the legendary past still lived. When the sun 
caught your eyes and wakened you on the edge of the Ukraine, you could 
open them to see, far away over the level plains of the sun-flower harvest, 
the mounted shape of one of Genghiz Khan’s outriders, balancing a Jong 
goad over his padded shoulder, his fur-capped head bowed over the head 
of his horse, the rough mane blowing among the tall stalks and golden 
petals. 

It was a Europe promising violent change from unexpected hands, when 
to drive into Moscow from the country might mean that you were suddenly 
confronted with a muzzle of a revolver, a policeman’s revolver, a policeman 
heavily booted and sternly uniformed and a woman and beautiful. It was 
a Europe that now and then, not being as yet entirely devoted to speed, 
could catch you into some pocket of space in which time looked both 
backward and forward. 

It was early dawn on the Volga and no one else seemed to be awake 
on the river-steamer. Its engines shut off, it drifted silently down-stream, 
negligently considering the possibility of touching-in at the tiny landing- 
stage. There was no sign of any village. On the right hand, little hills 
marked the frontier of Europe. On the left, the endless, broken, uninhabited 
plain made the foreshore of Asia. The only things that moved with volition 
of their own were a goat tethered on the European bank, addressing 
itself querulously to breakfast, and a peasant child carefully adapting 
her bare soles to the problem of getting to the goat quickly enough to 
milk it and then offer the results to the river-boat as and when it made 
up its mind about laying the stage alongside. She made no sound at all 
and might have been some ghost from a Russia long before Marx. On the 
Asian side there were two men precisely alike, unstirring, in blue wide 
trousers and blue jackets that fell to their knees, the sleeves hiding their 
hands. They wore identical round brimmed hats and their elderly, 
moustached Mongol faces were exactly the same. They did not even blink; 
they stood, but you could not say that they observed. They were aware 
of girl and goat, of river and hills and steamer, but all these things were 
indifferent to them. They were Asia, which had flooded over these banks, 
long ago, and had then ebbed its tide and now was waiting, patientl\ to 
flood again. 
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Family Chronicles: 
A STROLL THROUGH THE BLOOMS 
by Trevor Allen 


‘HAVE long thought it strange that a parson’s daughter of such 

delicate features and sensibility as Ursula Bloom should have gypsy 

blood in her veins. “But I have,” she says. “It comes out in my love 
of bright colours and flowers. Let me loose in a garden and I'll have my 
arms full in no time!” 

Her family chronicles culminating in Price Above Rubies, the story of 
her mother, prove it. Because she was known chiefly as a journalist and 
popular novelist the critics have not hailed them with blasts on their 
trumpets (or even tootles on their tin whistles), but they are easily her 
best work. I have observed how warmly they are appreciated not only by 
the ‘homely’ type of reader but the ‘cultured’, even the ‘academic’, who 
would never confess interest in her fiction. 

The first ancestor of note, The Rose of Norfolk, was her great-grand- 
mother (1809-1893), the by-blow of a gypsy gangwoman and yeoman 
farmer, Thomas Graver, of South Creake near Wells-by-the-Sea. The 
mother brought the babe to his doorstep, thinking to blackmail him for 
the rest of his life. Instead of paying up he said in effect: “Very well, if 
the child is mine Ill take her in!” And he did, forthwith. 

He brought her up as a lady, she grew up a beauty and duly married 
a royal chaplain, a fine scholar, John Hague Bloom, and was presented at 
the courts of George IV, William IV and Queen Victoria. Ursula found 
that she was not only a byword in the family but well remembered in the 
county today, for she talked with a man of 103 who recalled her, saying: 
“My, but she were pretty!” 

When she died her grandson, the Rev. J. Harvey Bloom, Ursula’s father, 
went to the Castle Acre home for the funeral, thinking what a pity it was 
that she had died in winter, for he would have liked to put a rose in the 
hand of the Rose of Norfolk. A gypsy came to the door holding out one 
he had managed to find somewhere, so after all she was buried suitably 
adorned. 

She had eight children, three before she was twenty-one. The four 
daughters led a fashionable life and danced at Chelsea’s Cremorne Gardens. 
The eldest son, James Graver Bloom, was Harvey’s father, though he grew 
up mostly at Castle Acre in his grandfather’s and aunt’s care. After a 
brief, term at Norwich Grammar School young Harvey was fetched home 
becduse his nose had been broken in a fight with another boy, and 
educated by his grandfather. 
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From the age of sixteen he earned his own living, helping at a boys’ 
school run by an ancient dame, then setting up as crammer at Cambridge, 
where he took his M.A. degree and was ordained. 

Victorian Vinaigrette covers this period as both family chronicle and 
mirror of the social life of the time, as vivid in its way as the memoirs of 
Lady Clodagh Anson, Lady Emily Lutyens, Lady Charlotte Schreiber, 
Lady Diana Cooper and Gwen Raverat. Miss Bloom has a lively eye for 
. period detail, customs, habits — and a gently probing humour. 

In The Elegant Edwardian Harvey has married Mary (Polly) Gardner, 
a Swaffham chemist’s daughter born, like himself, in 1860. He met her 
when he was a young £100-a-year curate at Hertford, has moved to 
curacies at Lowestoft, Hemsworth near Wakefield, and Chelmsford — 
where Ursula was born — and is now rector at Whitchurch, six miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

He takes a locum master’s job at Trinity College, Stratford, living there 
during the week, returning to Whitchurch for his weekend duties. And at 
Stratford he meets Marie Corelli, who lives at nearby Mason Croft with 
her companion Bertha Vyver. 

Much of the book deals with this somewhat squally friendship. She 
takes up the tall, florid, redheaded cleric with the bright periwinkle eyes. 
She even visits him at Whitchurch one Sunday: 

Church was about to begin, when rollicking over that atrocious 
field came a carriage and pair of the elegant kind, with a coachman 
and groom on the box, both sitting at attention. Out of it stepped 
a fat little woman wearing a lot of ermine, quite unknown in the 
rural parish, and she came through the far gate into the church- 
yard, leaving her carriage bogged in the mud, though at the 
moment she did not know it, 

This ermine lady insists that little Ursula shall have an ermine muff to 
replace the white swansdown one made by her mother, and that she shall 
visit Mason Croft. The first storm breaks when Ursula, in all innocence, 
asks her “Have you been divorced?” — not knowing the meaning of a 
word she has heard the servants use. Other matters precipitate a Corelli- 
Bloom feud, and the exalted novelist’s windows are stoned by a town 
mob when she threatens to foreclose on the College’s playing field, part of 
her property. En passant there is a story of the bustful Marie taking her 
usual seat in the front row of the theatre’s dress circle and a galleryite 
calling down to her from above: “Hi, ma’am, your dumplings is a’boiling 
over!” 

The book also deals with Harvey’s visits to Warwick Castle to help the 
lovely Lady Warwick write Warwick Castle and its Earls, for he is a gifted 
sparetime author, genealogist, archivist, naturalist, cataloguer of cathedral 
libraries. He also stays at her Easton, Essex, home to plan a floral clock 
for the gardens. 

“He adored Lady Warwick,” Ursula states. “He dined with SR and 
there came more and more moments when he found her attentions irkséme 
and difficult, and wondered what the end would be.” Knowing something 
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by now of his philandering propensities, we could guess, though we hardly 
need ‘to when we read the volume devoted to him, Parson Extraordinary. 

Again the social background is vividly sketched in: Queen Victoria’s 
funeral, for which Harvey forbade Ursula to wear black, saying: “It has 
become a nation of crows.” Edward VIPs coronation. The coming of the 
motor car and aeroplane. Shopping in Stratford. The Whitchurch worthies, 
including bluff, salty old Captain Carrow, R.N. retd., who ritually raises 
the Union Jack on his garden flagstaff every sunrise and strikes it every 
sundown, watch in hand. (‘‘ A b----y fine watch, my old father’s never 
lost a damned second, and hadn’t better, blast it!’’). 

The Changed Village gives a more intimate picture of life at Whitchurch. 
“What? That hole?” Ursula’s mother gasped when Harvey proposed 
accepting the living there because it meant a rise to £300 a year. The 
church was in a swampy field inhabited by prancing horses, the rectory 
damp and primitive. The villagers still inflicted “rough music” on morally 
errant neighbours, banging tin cans and burning effigies outside their home. 

Mrs. Bloom played the wheezy church harmonium with half the stops 
useless and mice nesting in it. Ursula was always flummoxed by the 
prayers. “I had said my prayers first thing that morning, and just had 
nothing more to say. As far as I was concerned, Pd dried up on the 
Almighty. I would eye my mother through my fingers, to know when I 
might get up again.” 

The carrier’s cart took her to Stratford for haircuts. It brought from 
the station a German-Swiss au pair girl sitting on an enormous trunk — and 
duly collected her after Harvey had caught her in the arms of the garden 
boy. Then it brought a“‘useful help” who also had to be returned because 
she turned out to be a midget in “the most appalling hat trimmed with far 
too realistic nasturtiums.” 

The local forge was also a shop with the sign: LINSEED TO SELL 
TOBACCO AND SNUFF,” the nearest pub two-and-a-half miles off — 
only worth going to for a blind, the villagers decided, and then you 
probably fell into the brook on the way back. 

The only entertainments were a concert at nearby Preston with two fat 
ladies warbling The Larboard Watch and a quartette blasting Oh who will 
o'er the downs with me? — the May Day romp round the maypole, garden 
fête, rummage sale, harvest home, the squire’s Christmas Party and carol- 
singing. No wonder Harvey jazzed off to Warwick Castle and its adorable 
chatelaine. 

And so to Price Above Rubies, her mother’s story, which Ursula told 
me she “didn’t want to write” because it was so intimate and poignant. 
Mary (Polly) Gardner, the Swaffham chemist’s daughter, was a fat little 
thing, wever pretty, though with fine dark blue eyes. Her two bothers 
trained to box with Jem mace, the gypsy pug, so she trained, too, and was 
good at footwork and a quick uppercut. 

She found this useful in later years when she was returning to Whitchurch 
with the club money after dark and two roughs set on her. She fought her 
way out, flooring one and putting him in hospital for nine weeks. Another 
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time, when a villager came home drunk and tried to beat his wife to death, 
she promptly knocked him .out, too. Evidently she imparted the art to 
` her daughter, for Ursula told me that once she went into a ladies’ lavatory 
. in a quiet quarter and found a tough-looking man there who advanced 

- on her menacingly. She stopped him with an uppercut and he fled, howling. 

Polly was an expert pianist and spoke fluent French and German, having 
attended a Bonn seminary with her sister. She served as companion to a 
lady-in-waiting at Sandringham and became friendly with “Their Royal 
Shynesses”’, the children of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Edward and 
Alexandra. 
<" Her immediate joy and fated sorrow was in marrying the irresistable 
Harvey Bloom after he had survived six broken engagements and her 
mother had warned: “Your marriage will come to no good.” A born 
Lothario, he saw no harm in stroking young women’s hands and playing 
the gallant — granting “sweets to the sweet”, as he put it. Polly saw the 
danger, and did not like it. 

When baby Ursula arrived Annie, the deputy organist at choir practice, 
-was so thrilled at the news — after Harvey had kissed her hand — that 
she flopped into his arms. A busybody churchwarden who saw them 
reported the scandal to the rector who in turn consulted the bishop. Harvey, 
suspended for two years, had to quit Chelmsford and take a teaching job 
at Long Marston, Gloucestershire. 

One day at Whitchurch Polly received a letter addressed to Mrs. Bloom 
- froma priest living near Rochester. Harvey had taken a woman friend 
there to tea, and the priest assumed that she must be his wife. He protested 
. that she was merely a middle-aged Jady, an old love of his Cambridge days, 
there to help him with typing. He then strode out and was away for a 
week, leaving Polly in a turmoil. 

The final crisis came when, on a steamer to Lynmouth, Harvey met a 
Miss Josephine Sims and her friend Miss Birch, Miss Sims’ brother, the 
_ Mayor of Bath, learned from Miss Birch that Josephine was in love with a 

married clergyman with two children. When Polly heard of the affair 
Harvey admitted that Miss Sims had- gone to live in cheap rooms in 
‘Worcester and he was helping with the rent. “She was turned out because 
of me,” he said. “I can’t fail her now.” He wanted Polly to allow her 
to come and live with them. 
That was the end. After fourteen years at Whitchurch Polly got a legal 
separation and left with Ursula to live at Stratford. “She turned to look 
“back at the place, and I saw that suddenly her face had aged quite terribly 
and it frightened me.” When they arrived at the rooms Polly had taken 
they found violets sent by Harvey. 
-~ To save expense they moved to St. Albans, where Ursula stook a 
30s.-a-week job as cinema pianist, then to Walton-on-the-Naze, Polly 
developed cancer and had to have an operation. Harvey came, behaved 
admirably, brought food and port for her. 
’ When, in 1916, Ursula married Arthur Denham-Cookes, an officer iNthe 
Queen’s quartered at Walton, her mother kissed her before leaving for the 
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church and said: “You must give your best to marriage, for nothing else 
can make it work out.” She “walked into the church like a young woman, 
her head high, her eyes proud, and so happy.” But she was taking radium 
treatment, She had not long to live. 

“My father,” Ursula ends, “was a kind man, a good man in so many 
ways, but a very strange man over responsibility. The guilt complex held 
him to the end. In his diary he wrote: ‘Today my wife died. I went to 
tea with Mr. Potter and his sister.’ ” 

Ursula Bloom doesn’t worry about style. She is too eager to get it all 
down while there’s time. She writes as she talks: simply, directly, with a 
highly sensitive intelligence, a graphic memory, pathos, humour. 

Books like The Forsyte Saga, the Herries Chronicles, prove that all 
the world likes a family story. I’m convinced that these Bloom memoirs 
will still be read for their strong human appeal, their period background, 
when many more pretentious books — and authors — have slipped into 


limbo. 


The Rose of Norfolk and Parson Extraordinary are published by Robert Hale, 
The Changed Village by Chapman & Hall, Victorian Vinaigrette and Price Above 
Rubies by Hutchinson. Hale publish a further memoir, Rosemary for Stratford on 


Avon, in January. 
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ALIQUID NOVI 


The Study of PN Edited by Peter J. M. McEwan and Robert B. Sutcliffe. 
Methuen 42s. 
Britain and Africa. Kenneth Kirkwood. Chatto & Windus. 25s. 

The old saying “Ex Africa semper aliquid novi” is certainly true today. General 
Smuts used to call it “The forgotten Continent”, but this is no longer a true des- 
cription. No current affairs programme on television or radio and no newspaper 
front page is complete without some reference to happenings in Africa. These 
books come, therefore, at an opportune time. The Study of Africa is a series of 
studies by experts, edited with notes and commentaries by Dr. McEwan and Mr. 
Sutcliffe. The object is to provide an account of the main economic, social, and 
political issues facing Africa both for students and the general reader and this it 
does admirably. 

Britain and Africa has a different purpose. In it Professor Kirkwood attempts to 
describe the relationship between Africa and Britain, past and present, in a readable 
way. The British public’s interest in Africa is only awakened by an issue such as 
Apartheid, Mau Mau or Unilateral Declaration of Independence. Those who want 
to know the background to some of the headlines will find it here. 

In British Africa, as in most other British Colonial Territories and in India and 
Burma, our Imperial sins were those of ‘omission’ rather than ‘commission’. We 
were just, impartial, incorrupt; we built good roads and railways, we maintained 
law and order but until 1945 these countries were regarded as providing raw materi- 
als in exchange for our manufactured articles and they were expected to pay their 
own way and to balance their own budgets. The consequences were a backward 
economy and a Jack of technical knowledge and experience. More could and should 
have been done by Britain prior to 1945 in developing the economies of her Colonial 
Territories but those who, between the World Wars, permitted the British economy 
to stagnate were hardly likely to do much for Colonial economies. Indeed there 
was a limit to what a small island dependent upon World trade could do. This 
situation was the basic fallacy of the Imperial idea, a fallacy that the Imperialists 
never recognized. 

Africa, is of course, a continent and a huge one, with a population South of the 
Sahara of at most 150 millions. The middle belt of Africa, the tsetse belt, North 
of South Africa and South of the Sahara, is twice the area of the United States of 
America. One inhabitant out of every three in Africa South of the Sahara is a 
Nigerian, 

My own personal experience of helping to develop African economies, for many 
years past, has led me to have the greatest admiration for the African leaders and 
the people of former British Colonial Territories. I find the economic, social and 
political progress there has been in the last 18 years quite amazing. In the Western 
World much has been done in this period but the pattern has been one of relatively 
steady progress on an existing base. In former British Territories there has. been a 
leap forward into what in effect is a New Century. I remember 18 years ago a 
fitter in the Railway Workshops in Freetown, a middle-aged, serious and thoughtful 
man, telling me “We are the bridge between the old and the new generations. I 
hope that the work we are doing in my generation will enable the next one to push 
ahead”. It certainly has done so. One great difficulty has been that in most Afridan 
countries there was, until lately, virtually no middle class and the essential middle 
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class functions, if performed at all, had to be performed by Europeans, Indians or 
Syrians. 

The richer nations today exhibit the same faults with regard to African develop- 
ment as Britain did, but with far less excuse. They are guilty of the same ‘sins of 
omission’. What they are doing is trifling compared with the need. A quarter of the 
thought, effort and money put into the presumptuous “‘space programmes” of 
the Major Powers would suffice to revolutionise African, Asian and South American 
economies. 

The gap between rich and poor nations is continually widening and no real 
attempt has been made by the former to stabilise the prices of the basic commodities 
produced by the latter or even to cease to subsidise competition by the rich coun- 
tries’ own manufacturers of substitutes for these same commodities. 

In addition to stabilised prices and assured markets there are needed grants, 
loans at a low rate of interest, and technical assistance on a much increased scale. 
As important as any of these is the development of managerial skills. These are 
scarce enough in Western countries, in Africa they are to be priced beyond rubies, 
as without them the loans, the grants and the technical assistance may largely 
go to waste. 

A great deal of the trouble caused by Commonwealth immigration to Britain 
in recent years could have been avoided if the British national and local authorities, 
the political parties, the religious bodies, the Press, Radio and T.V., had recognized 
the problem of integration and taken steps to deal with it. Lack of knowledge by 
the British public of the background of the immigrants is one big handicap and 
books such as these can contribute to its education, an education which necessitates 
a big and sustained drive on the part of all those I have mentioned. 

OGMORE 


RECENT GERMAN LITERATURE 
The German Tradition in Literature 1871-1945. Ronald Gray. Cambridge University 
Press. 60s. 

Dr. Gray’s latest and most important work will be warmly welcomed by English 
students. However much we know we shall learn more from this instructive work 
which deals not only with the celebrities but with many minor writers whose names 
are scarcely known in this country. The political atmosphere since the foundation of 
the German Empire is kept perpetually in mind and many authors are directly or 
indirectly influenced by it. From the first page onwards we feel we are in good hands. 

The mood of the German people in the later decades of the nineteenth century 
was naturally one of pride and self-confidence, but the most celebrated writer and 
thinker of his time, Nietzsche, issued a sharp challenge to the prevailing attitude. 

There are no more interesting pages in this book, than those which provide a 
detailed analysis of his teaching. He was no less of a revolutionary than Karl Marx, 
and in some ways he was still more of a rebel. Marx challenged the economic 
system but Nietzsche extended his attacks into the field of morals. He had no use 
for democracy, Christianity or even the accepted morality. He looked “beyond 
good and. evil” and glorified the superman. His influence was one of the formative 
factors of the Nazi-regime. When Hitler visited Mussolini he presented him with 
a complete edition of the work of the apostle of the superman. While Gerhard 
Hauptmann portrayed the sufferings of the working class in his drama The Weavers 
he did not attribute any responsibility for it to the government and later paid 
fulsome homage to the Emperor. 

Thé pride of place in this volume is assigned to Thomas Mann whose works 
are Gescribed in no less than a hundred pages. His four great novels Buddenbrooks, 
a vivid picture of life in his native town Lubeck, the Magic Mountain, an analysis 
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of the atmosphere among the invalids of Davos, Joseph and his Brethren and Dr, 
Faustus were read all over the world. I think we may call him the greatest German 

` novelist since Goethe. It is satisfactory to remember that no German author of 
- importance degraded himself by bowing down to Hitler. Thomas Mann spent the 

Nazi era abroad and never returned to live in his own country. 
` Next in importance in this gallery of portraits is the elaborate study of Rilke, 
the Austrian poet, who more than other contemporaries was keenly interested in 
mysticism and had himself some mystical experiences. At one time he felt himself 
one with the world, at another completely detached from it. The Duino Elegies 
(Duineser Elegien) carried his name across the frontiers and entitle him to the 
position of the chief poet of the present century writing in the German language. 
The full study of Hofmannsthal’s plays will be new to most English readers who 
only became aware of his importance as the author of the Rosenkavalier and other 
librettos of Richard Strauss’ operas. 

The book closes with a comprehensive survey of the attitude of English readers 
to German literature, and here the author looks back long before the foundation 
of the German Empire. Speaking very broadly there were far more critics than 
admirers. The story begins with Coleridge and even Faust was roughly handled by 
some writers. No one did so much to introduce German subjects as Carlyle, who 
began by translating Wilhelm Meister and spent ten years of his later life in com- 
piling a full-length biography of Frederic the Great. Next to him I should like to 
mention Lewes Life of Goethe which is still worth reading a hundred years later. 
Among other students we should not forget Matthew Arnold whose tributes to 
Heine both in prose and verse were widely appreciated. 

“The spirit of the world 

seeing the crimes and follies of menkind 
let a sardonic smile flit across his lips 
that smile was Heine.” 

Dr. Gray’s survey ceases in 1945 but he is able to deal with the dramas of Bert 
Brecht who was well-known in his own country before England became fully aware 
of him in the forties and fifties. We close this instructive book with an expression 
of gratitude to the learned author. 

G. P. Goocu 


DR. ROWSE’S AND SHAKESPEARE’S SOUTHAMPTON 


Shakespeare’s Southampton: Patron of Virginia. A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 45s. 

Dr. Rowse is my favourite Elizabethan historian; his range of scholarship and 
convincing exposition is unsurpassed. Since 1963 he has given us three massive 
volumes, William Shakespeare, Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Christopher Marlowe, and 
now this welcome biography of the nobleman whose fame hitherto has been limited 
to the fact that he was the poet’s patron and may have been the chief recipient of 
the Sonnets. Thanks mainly to Dr. Rowse, the long controversy has ended: South- 
ampton is clearly identified, and bis second stepfather, Sir William Harvey, takes 
an honoured place in literary history as “Mr. W. H.” in the bookseller-publisher’s 
dedication of the Sonnets to their “onlie begetter”. There may be a few dissident 
rumblings heard here and there, mixed with petulant objections to Dr. Rowse for 
being so sure of himself, but they cannot last long. 

In this book Dr. Rowse depicts one of the chief figures of the English Renaissance. 
Henry Wriothesley (pronounced ‘Wrisley’), third Earl of Southampton (1573-1624) 
was born in a newly-risen family which had gained power and wealth und®r the 
Tudors and particularly from the first Earl’s part in the dissolution and spoliation 
of the monasteries. Whatever the Catholic traditions in the family, this man was as 
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brutal in bis grasp of plunder as any of the time-servers during the ‘Reformation’. 

We have a sufficiency of portraits of his grandson to confirm the insolent grace 
and beauty which so appealed to Shakespeare. Born to wealth, place and dis- 
tinction, he succeeded to the earldom when eight years old and was placed under 
the wardship of the great Lord Burghley, Elizabeth’s Lord Treasurer. At twelve 
the guardian entered him at his old college, St. John’s, Cambridge, where he spent 
four years before being admitted to Gray’s Inn and afterwards returning to Cam- 
bridge to receive by special grace the degree of Master of Arts. Burghley was a 
stickler for education suitable for young noblemen, and, besides, he had grand- 
daughters who would need marrying. Southampton dodged the dangled bait, 
however, and when he did marry, in honourable acknowledgment of the preg- 
nancy of Lady Elizabeth Vernon, one of the Queen’s maids of honour, he was 
twenty-five. Behind him he had not only Shakespeare’s frequent rhymed exhorta- 
tions to enter on matrimony, but also his own treacherous affair with the poet’s 
‘dark lady’—still unidentified to this day. However that may be, the marriage 
proved a fruitful and happy one. 

Inevitably, Shakespeare is prominent in the first half of the book. Dr. Rowse 
inclines to accept the story of Sir William Davenant that Southampton gave the 
poet-player the large sum needed to purchase a share in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
company when it was formed in 1594. It seems likely. And it was from this vantage 
point that Shakespeare established his name and fame. Marlowe’s death in the 
previous year had removed his one serious rival in the popular acclaim and, more 
significantly, in his patron’s fickle allegiance. As Dr. Rowse says, “he leaped for- 
ward to make the most of the ascendancy he took over from Marlowe, pouring out 
play and play, giving himself wholly to the theatre!” 

Southampton’s career took him deeper and deeper into the desperate politics 
and events of the last years of Elizabeth’s reign. We are shown his dealings with 
Robert Cecil (Burghley’s son), his hero-worship of Essex, the Queen’s waning 
favourite; we see him in land and sea commands, and notably his share in the 
disastrous campaign in Ireland in 1599, when Essex led the English armies ineptly 
in all directions except against the chief rebel, the Earl of Tyrone. We are given the 
famous scene when Essex returned, humiliated and mud-stained, to London and 
the Queen’s bed-chamber, and then his abortive rebellion and his execution. 
Southampton, also, was condemned but lingered in the Tower until James I came 
to the Throne. 

Under James the Earl’s star rose. His reverses had deepened his character and 
improved his judgment. In the general scramble for pride and place he became 
Knight of the Garter, a Privy Councillor, Governor of the Isle of Wight, a Parlia- 
ment man, an active member of the House of Lords and prominent on numerous 
committees, and all the time concerned with his great houses and estates at Titch- 
borne, Beaulieu, Carisbrooke and at Southampton House. In religion he steered 
skilfully, and cynically, between Catholic inclinations and Protestant observance. 
He had a ready eye and ear for developments at home and abroad, and when the 
new colony of Virginia grew in importance Southampton was one of its most 
devoted and influential supporters. He took a leading part, too, in the formation of 
the East India Company, and provided money for Hudson’s navigation of the 
NorthWest Passage. . 

Not surprisingly, through his support of Parliament in its clashes with James and 
his corrupt ministers, Southampton attracted the hostility of Buckingham, the 
King’s favourite. He was arrested, and imprisoned for a time; but that was part of 
thepattern of Court politics, and he himself was less than merciful in the part he 
played in the trial and downfall of Lord Chancellor Bacon—from which that wise 
but artful man recovered though briefly. 
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Dr. Rowse brings this fascinating ‘Life’ to an end with a vivid account of South- 
ampton’s last adventure at Bergen-op-Zoom in the War of the Netherlands. There, 
first his son and then himself fell victims to the plague. By contemporary standards 
he was an elderly man. Seen at this distance of time, despite Dr. Rowse’s evident 
partiality for his subject, he would seem to have been a representative nobleman of 
the period, brave and reckless, with flashes of sense and discernment in a political 
atmosphere barbarous and corrupt. From that crowded era of the English Renais- 
sance he would not stand out prominently but for the vital role he played as Shake- 
Speare’s patron. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


CREATION AND CRITICISM 


The Poems of Doctor Zhivago. Donald Davie. Manchester University Press, 25s. 
Purpose and Place: Essays on American Writers. Douglas Grant. Macmillan. 30s. 
The Art of Biography. Paul Murray Kendall. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 

Mr. Donald Davie is in the first rank of English contemporary poets, and that 
he should have chosen to translate the twenty-five poems which were offered at the 
end of the English version of Boris Pasternak’s famous novel Doctor Zhivago is 
a tribute to their importance. He does more; he traces the creative impulse that 
generated them, and reintegrates them in Pasternak’s achievement of the work as a 
whole. “I believe I have found that unless we read these poems in the right way we 
have failed to read Doctor Zhivago at all; that, contrary to appearances, Doctor 
Zhivago is not a novel with an appendix of poems, but one whole thing, intricately 
interlocking, in which prose supports poetry and vice versa; that the many dis- 
cussions whether Doctor Zhivago is a good novel, or a true novel, are all beside the 
point so long as Zhivago’s poems are considered an optional appendix, or bonus, 
to something which can stand without them.” 

Mr. Davie’s point in making the translations was to bring over “all the sense of 
the Russian”, making them true to the psychological reality. In his arrangement he 
prints the poems first, the 113 pp. of Commentary, concluding with the poems in 
the original Russian. The result is that the reader is enabled to trace the creative 
experience not only of Doctor Zhivago, the fictional poet, but also Pasternak’s 
own mental and spiritual processes. 

Professor Grant, holder of the first chair of American Literature at Leeds—the 
first in Britain—uses his critical skill and power of exposition to good purpose in 
the twenty-six essays and lectures on American writers. Apart from the ‘great’ 
names~--Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, Whitman, Emily 
Dickinson, Henry James and Mark Twain—he considers Hemingway, Faulkner, 
Frost, Sinclair Lewis and Willa Cather and so gives a balanced view of American 
creative writers until the mid-twentieth-century tide swept in. Professor Grant’s 
three essays on Whitman make splendid reading—one of them his inaugural 
lecture at Leeds. There was nothing insular in the reception his work had in England. 
As early as 1868 William Michael Rossetti prophesied that one day Whitman would 
“be potential or magisterial wherever the English language is spoken—that is to 
say, in the four quarters of the earth.” Swinburne hailed the new democratic 
voice; Stevenson said the American had “tumbled the world upside down for me”, 
and everyone knows D. H. Lawrence’s enthusiasm. The text, the subject-m&tter of 
‘Whitman’s work accounted for this rich response; but I could wish that Professor 
Grant had considered the American’s influence on modern English poetry, particu- 
larly on the work of his near-contemporary Gerard Manley Hopkins, which Bridges 
detected and Hopkins denied, but not convincingly. So many of these essays call 
for comment; but two stand out in excellence, the assessment of Herman Melville 
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and the urbane yet searching discussion of Robert Frost, an English poet by adop- 
tion but American in all else. 

The third book on the table, Professor Paul Murray Kendall’s The Art of Bio- 
graphy, appears with the recommendation of being written by one who practises 
what he preaches, for the writer has ‘Lives’ of Richard the Third, Warwick the 
Kingmaker to his credit among other volumes. Modestly, he leads off with a 
quotation from Heminges and Condell, the compilers of the First Folio of Shake- 
speare’s plays (1623), “Only to keep the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow 
alive . . .”. Then he plunges into the origins of the art which historians once re- 
garded as a sort of poor relation, a hanger-on. He contends that “‘life-writing be- 
comes obscured if it is classed as a branch of history” and he notes the lack of 
biography in the Age of Elizabeth, when the leading writers, such as Shakespeare, 
Chapman, Ben Jonson and Bacon were investigating human personality in dramas, 
comedies and essays, yet stopped short of attempting biography. This is a compara- 
tively short book, but none the worse for that. It conducts the reader through the 
ages, adducing many examples ranging from Boswell’s Life of Johnson to Leon 
Edel’s monumental biography of Henry James. Biography is now in the forefront 
of the literary arts, and Professor Kendall, in his last chapter surveying contem- 
porary biography, deals with the differing conceptions biographers have of their 
responsibility. He cites the case of the late Hesketh Pearson, one of the most readable 
and attractive of life-writers, who once said, “No artist worth his salt is concerned 
with accuracy of detail if it doesn’t happen to suit his purpose.” Professor Kendall 
rejects the analogy of the painter. “The painter signs a compact with himself to 
render not the landscape but his vision as honestly as he can; the biographer signs 
a compact with himself to render his man as honestly as he can”, to create a true 
likeness. That is only one of the many points raised in this absorbing and stimulating 
volume. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


PERSIAN ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES 


The Art of Iran. André Godard. Allen and Unwin. 84s. 

A welcome development of recent years in the field of fine art books has been 
the increasing number of scholarly-written, imaginatively illustrated general works, 
as opposed to the mere ornaments for an apparently endless potential of coffee- 
tables which have sometimes flooded the market. This book is definitely of the 
first category. Monsieur André Godard is the former Director-General of An- 
tiquities for the Government of Iran and writes not only with a deep knowledge 
of, and sympathy for, his subject but with first-hand experience of many of the 
vital discoveries that have been made over the last thirty years. His work is ex- 
tensively illustrated, and the colour photography, in particular, is superb. My 
only criticisms, and they are very minor ones, are that the plates (in a volume which 
was obviously originally prepared for the French market) are too extensively 
drawn from pieces in French museums to assist the English reader with further 
study of the subject and the absence of a good general map of the area covered by 
the different Persian empires to assist in following the development of M. Godard’s 
text. 

Now that Greece is as readily available to the average English tourist as Mallorca 
was a few years ago, it must simply be a matter of time before ease of communi- 
cations is extended to the Middle East. As M. Godard points out it is only in the 
present century that many of the monuments of Iranian art have become available 
for study by the western traveller at ali. In consequence it is now possible to under- 
stand the evolution of the Persian civilisations on a far wider basis and to obtain a 
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broader picture of their artistic achievements as a whole. Wisely, in the circum- 

stances, M. Godard has laid less stress on those aspects of Iranian art which are 

best known to western collectors, such as ceramics, carpets and painting, and has 

concentrated on five aspects which are fundamental to his subject but less familiar 
. to us, architecture, sculpture, glazed ceramic decoration, metalwork and coins. 

His book traces the development of Iranian art through five great periods of 
civilisation, the evolution of the primitive communities, with a particularly valu- 
able section on the Luristan bronzes, the Achaemenid, Seleucid and Parthian and 
Sassanid periods and the Moslem era. A valuable feature of his work is the account 
given of relationship between the development of the arts and the different religions 
that governed the various Persian dynasties. Thus the religious background helps 
us to understand not only specific manifestations such as the “‘magic lake” of Shiz 
(magnificently illustrated in an aerial photograph) but to set the background to the 
two great glories of Iranian architectural achievement, Persepolis and Is fahan. 
He also gives full weight to the interplay between a native Iranian style and the 
influence of Mediterranean and Oriental civilisations, over the centuries, and is 
particularly interesting on the Philhellenic learnings of the understudied Parthian 
period. In a world of widening political and cultural horizons, it is of real value to 
extend in this way the lessons applied by Toynbee to the broader canvas of his- 
torical phenomena to the study of the arts. 

M. Godard deals frankly, and, I believe, extremely sensibly with one important 
problem which has often puzzied students of Eastern (and African) civilisation. 
How are we to equate the glories of the past with the often less than mediocre 

-copies of Western styles that have seemed to dominate so much of the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries? How is it, he asks, that the Iranian craftsman can show 
. himself capable of repairing and restoring, or even reconstructing from a few traces, 
the ancient monuments of his country, when they have failed at the same time to 
develop, create or modernise themselves in the line of their traditions? Until 
recently, he points out, the Iranian builder was a mason and not an architect (there 
is apparently no equivalent to the word “architect” in the Persian language) and 
worked by rule of thumb from inherited skills, handed on from generation to 
generation. The same thing applied to the majority of the other arts. The introduc- 
tion of European fashions, without a real study or knowledge of European styles 
or techniques led inevitably to an adaption of ideas that could only be incoherent. 
1 Now, the growth of a school of professionally trained architects and artists, with 
not only a knowledge of their own traditions but a confidence in the handling of 
modern techniques, portends a real rebirth in indigenous art. That this is a two-way 
traffic of ideas with the west is something enormously to our benefit and a process 
which a book like M. Godard’s helps greatly to evolve. 
ERNLE MONEY 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


Graphic art of the 18th century. Jean Adhemar. 
Graphic art of the 19th century. Claude Roger-Marx. Thames and Hudson. Both 
paperback. 21s. each. ; 

Graphic art is all art in miniature. “Of prints” wrote Richardson: in his Essay 
on Criticism “there are two kinds: such as are done by the masters themselves, 
whose invention the work is, and such as are done by men not pretending to vent, 
‘but only to copy, in their way, other men’s works”. Both these volumes deal 
extremely well, in their own way, with each facet of the subject. The highlights are 
obvious and are, perhaps, most extensively covered in Mr. Adhemar’s volume, 
which deals with Tiepolo, Piranesi, and Goya. But, as Mr. Roger-Marx points out, 
the last century also saw immense achievements in the arts of etching, engraving 
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and lithography, to name only Daumier, Gericault and Toulouse-Lautrec. Mr. 
Roger-Marx carries forward, skillfully, the theme developed by Mr. Adhemar, 
the development of graphic art between the technical specialists who believed that 
they alone held the secrets of the technique and the artist-engravers who had only 
to touch the burin or the lithographic stone to illuminate not merely the technical 
resources available but the whole limits of human perception. 

This is an art which is important to us for numerous reasons. As both authors 
point out, the complexities and opportunities involved presented a challenge which 
many of the greatest artists working in both centuries could not resist and which 
inspired some of their most individual and attractive work. There were also numer- 
ous minor masters throughout the whole of the period like Gabriel de Saint-Aubin 
or Thomas Bewick, who produced their best work in one or other of the mediums 
concerned. At the present day, as regular attenders of Messrs. Colnaghi’s or the 
Marlborough Galleries have come to know, graphic works are some of the best 
value available on the market. 

Both books are excellent value and a good guide to the subject, and would make 
useful acquisitions for anyone interested either in this particular field or in the art 
in general. 

ERNLE MONEY 


THE CHANGING BALANCE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE POWER 


Modern Capitalism. Andrew Schonfield. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press. 55s. 

Mr. Schonfield has written a monumental and ambitious work surveying the 
mainstreams of change in the western capitalist system: a task which might have 
daunted many a less resolute, industrious and enthusiastic economist. What is more, 
he succeeds in analysing and interpreting often intricate economic data and develop- 
ments, yet the book steers clear of jargon, or that most indictable of offences— 
journalese, but is nonetheless highly readable without losing any of its intellectual 
force. Most important, we now have a timely study demonstrating the evolution of 
a system which has changed radically in the last 30 years. People who attack it 
(as others might adopt or adapt it) can never ignore the absence of earlier alter- 
nating booms and slumps, the advent of steady economic growth and the provision 
of social welfare. 

Mr. Schonfield’s conclusion is that despite different responses in individual 
countries, there has been a common pattern of behaviour, and this is perhaps most 
marked in considering the adoption of planning, the changing role of private 
enterprise, and the extension (or, it may be argued, excessive intrusion) of govern- 
ments, 

The fact of the matter is that capitalism has been converted from the ‘cataclysmic 
failure’ it appeared to be in the 30’s into the ‘great engine of prosperity’ of the post- 
war western world which, during the 50’s and 60’s enjoyed a period of prosperity 
for which there is no precedent. Despite the holocaust of two world wars and periods 
of reconstruction, of economic crises and political changes, the Western world 
enjoys relatively high growth-rates, high consumption, social equity, Jack of un- 
employment, elaborate welfare provision, high savings and investment and an 
end of the business cycle fear. 

Schonfield’s view is that planning is perhaps the most characteristic expression of 
this new capitalism—certainly in France, Britain, Italy, Sweden, Norway, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and Austria. Britain may have been a late starter—France 
“after all, had its first plan of modernisation in 1946—but there seems little doubt 
that we were right to make a start, both to overcome ‘stop-go’ economic policies, 
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and to map out long-term growth targets, but also to combat our balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. In any case, large-scale industry had long become inured to 
planning: every investment decision is in a sense a plan. 

In this sense, Schonfield view that “the new thinking on long-range industrial 
policy was not simply a reflection of Labour ideology” seems indisputable. As he 
suggests, it owed at least as much to the views of the new generation of radical 
industrialists—people who were in the main out of sympathy with traditional 
Socialist ideas on nationalisation, but who shared none of the traditional prejudice 
of the right wing in politics against active use of public power to reshape the private 
sector of the economy. Indeed, the establishment of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, as-an alliance of political power, in the shape of the Deputy Prime Minister, 
businessmen, modern academic economists and a new type of civil servant, is 
perhaps the single most important innovation of the present administration. It 
will obviously be interesting to see how it develops, and indeed how planning, 
relying as it must on moral pressures and no others in the fulfilment of plans, works 
out. 

Here, indeed, are some of Mr. Schonfield’s best chapters on the different app- 
roaches to planning by France, Italy, Austria and Sweden, and also on some 
limitations. Fittingly, too, the final part of the book considers some of the political 
implications of active government. It deserves the widest study. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


COHERENCE IN CONTRASTING ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


A Scheme of Economic Theory. G. L. S. Shackle. Cambridge University Press. 
- 37s. 6d. 

Professor Shackle of Liverpool University has written an absorbing, penetrating 
and succinct study which examines different economic theories and the extent to 
which their underlying—and often contrasting—assumptions can be given a single, 
unified and coherent basis. He examines five main approaches to economic analysis: 
a pure general equilibrium, Marshall’s science of economic evolution, Keynes’s 
‘Kaleido-statics’, the models of economic growth devised by Sir Roy Harrod, and 
Leontief’s input-output analysis. 

In the transformed economic and social conditions of the second half of the 20th 
century it is appropriate to re-examine the framework developed by earlier econo- 
mists and to study the relevance of classical theories in the light of our modern 
conditions. This is not to deny that we can dispense with the classicists, or, as 
Prof. Shackle argues, that the study of growth of wealth has become more rele- 
vant than the study of the efficient use of given wealth. 

The special value of Prof. Shackle’s book is its critical assessment of accepted 
theories or assumptions, and in its attempt to organise these ‘models’ into a general 
scheme, “The purpose”, he writes, “of such a scheme and principle is basically a 
semantic one, a search for insight into the meaning rather than the mere form or 
performance of each model.” The meaning of that scheme consists in the ordering 
of these models according to a basic idea, their time-involvement. 

This book will be welcomed by advanced students of economics, and seems 
equally likely to unleash wide debate among practising economists. In this sense 
alone, it fulfils a timely function. . 
WILFRED ALTMAN 

GENOCIDE AT KATYN . 
The Crime of Katyn. Published by the Polish Cultural Foundation. 37s. 6d.  ~ 

In March, 1943, a working party of German soldiers digging at a “suspicious-_ 
looking” ‘mound in the Forest of Katyn, near Smolensk, uncovered one of the” 
worst atrocities of World War II. Stacked in long layers in a series of mass graves 
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were the bodies of 4,500 Polish prisoners of war, most of them officers. All had 
been shot in the back of the head. Twenty-three years afterwards, the ugly question 
still remains: Who were the murderers? 

The Germans accused the Russians. The Russians replied by claiming that the 
massacre was a diabolically-conceived German plot, and in 1945 this view was 
given some weight when the Katyn atrocity formed one of the charges against the 
Nazi war criminals at the Nuremberg trial. But, significantly, no judgment was 
pronounced, and it was left to observers to infer the unspoken verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

Now, on the 25th anniversary of the crime, a Free Polish organisation has made 
all the evidence available for the first time in an English translation. 

The Crime of Katyn is contentiously presented, but by the end the truth is un- 
avoidable and profoundly disturbing. On overwhelming evidence, the Russians 
stand guilty of genocide. Poland’s entire officer elite perished at Katyn, and prob- 
ably another 10,500 prisoners of the Russians were murdered and interred else- 
where. The Nuremberg trial, where the Katyn prosecution was entrusted to a 
Russian advocate, was a mockery. 

The editors of this book appeal for the case to be reopened “in the name of 
justice and human conscience, however inopportune it might seem in certain quar- 
ters from the political point of view. Nobody can pretend that all the criminals of 
the 1939-45 war have been brought to justice until the murders of thousands of 
Polish prisoners of war taken into captivity by Soviet Russia in September 1939, 
are exposed, tried and sentenced.” 

The plea is all the more moving in its utter hopelessness. 

PERROTT PHILLIPS 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CRIMINAL DETECTION 


The Marks of Cain. Jurgen Thorwald. Thames & Hudson. 25s. 

The accession of forensic discipline to the status of an exact science within the 
contemporary technocracy is an event of comparatively recent development. 
The medical, ballistic and toxicological techniques responsible have all evolved 
intensively over the last hundred years or so. Their progress has been milestoned 
by the publication of an immense literature, detailing the respective advances and 
innovatory methodologies for the serious student, but the sequence of that pro- 
gression as a whole has hitherto remained scattered. Herr Thorwald has spent 
seven years researching through 2,500 books, reading 4,000 photostats of various 
reports and papers before synthesising their material into this pioneer full-scale 
history. 

The present volume, The Marks of Cain, which deals solely with fingerprints and 
ballistics, is the first in a series bearing the general title, The Century of the Detective. 
Subsequent volumes will consider the provinces of the pathologist and the toxi- 
cologist. 

The great basic problem with which the founding fathers of modern criminology 
had to cope before they could even begin to set their subject upon anything ap- 
proaching a scientific footing was that of accurate identification of criminals. The 
cornerstone was laid in France in 1879, when Alphonse Bertillon, an assistant in 
the Prefecture of Police, dissatisfied with haphazard methods dependent upon the 
reliability of individual police officers’ memories for faces, decided to apply the 
anthropometric techniques of the anthropologists to known criminals. These 
‘statisties of criminality’, consisting of precise bodily measurements, were meticu- 
lously entered up on specially prepared cards, which were then filed in accordance 
with a system of classification of Bertillon’s own devising which made rapid identi- 
fication possible. The essentially ethnological system of Bertillonage was just 
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establishing itself as an international practice when a constellation of coincidences 
put it, literally, out of court. 

Over a period of years, four separate observers—Herschel in Bengal, Faulds in 
Japan, Eber in Germany and Galton in England—had independently realised the 
identification potential of the papillary lines of the human fingertips. In 1892 
Galton published a comprehensive treatise on the principles and practice of the 
new ‘science’ of dactyloscopy. 

The situation now resolved itself into a battle for identity between Bertillonage 
and dactyloscopy. After a series of skirmishes, splendidly described by Thorwald, 
dactyloscopy triumphed. The world’s first great fingerprint file was established in 
Argentina in 1896, and England and America soon followed suit. The discovery 
that guns, too, have ‘fingerprints’ in the form of minute traces left by the manu- 
facturer’s tools which mark the bullet, puta powerful new weapon into the hands of 
criminologists. 

Much of this book is, necessarily, a paraphrase of previously published material. 
It suffers, too, from being a translation from the German for publication in America, 
and contains sundry Americanisms which should have been excluded from the 

_ British edition. We do not, for example, style our high court judges “Judge Fulton” 
or “Judge Channell.” And it is Brixton Prison and not “Brickstone Gaol.” 

Nevertheless, this is an excellent lightweight summation, clear, concise, present- 
ing medico-legal discoveries in their historical settings and illustrating principles 
at work in human and dramatic contexts. Barristers, solicitors, police officers and 
all who are concerned with law and order, as well as the general reader, will find 
it of enormous interest and value. 

RICHARD WHITTINGTON-EGAN 


HUME, BENTHAM, MILL and WEBB 


The Pursuit of Certainty. Shirley Robin Letwin. Cambridge University Press. 52s 
- This is a work of learning and of general interest. I cannot predict what various 
experts may say in detail, but the ordinary reader will find much to interest and 
instruct him and only one single and very odd lapse of grammar to make him wince, 
Under her rather mystifying title Mrs. Letwin describes and interprets four notable 
figures of our modern world, David Hume, Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill and 
Beatrice Webb. An excellent portrait of each is added to the text. 

There in Allan Ramsay’s painting David Hume looks at us. His expression says, 
“my friend, you are talking nonsense”; his mouth says, “I am a man of kindly 
and genial temperament”; his eye says, “I think, but what I really think is no 
concern of yours”. Mrs. Letwin traces the influence upon him of the Kirk, of the 
Cambridge Platonists, of Hutcheson and of Montaigne. “Those who have called 
Hume a sceptical philosopher”, she writes, “have described inaccurately something 
that they sensed—his distrust of all systems, hence of philosophy”, for Hume “‘was 

snot an atheist strictly speaking but a true defender of religion in its most generic 
meaning, as a sense of wonder”; but when she says that he “meant to cut the ties 
betweén man and God” and “removed the divine imprint from man’s soul”, she 
seems to make him too much of an evangelist, though a negative evangelist, and 
there is at least one important and positive element in Hume’s teaching which 
finds no reference here. 

Jeremy Bentham, though kindly treated, appears as a somewhat egregious figure. 
Knowledge, he believed, “is advancing rapidly towards perfection”; he believed 
it to be possible as well as desirable to define political right and wrong; “law- 
making was for him essentially like geometry”, and he supposed that “one cctlifier 
could do the work for all countries”. Mrs. Letwin illuminates his thought by can- 
trasting him with Hume and Bacon. He “deliberately blocked out from his view 
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the larger part of knowledge”, as Mrs. Letwin happily puts it, ”the fall of man 
was outside his province—it was sufficient for him to investigate the species of the 
apple”. Yet these just criticisms may hide from us his fundamental principle. The 
right course of action will always be that which will produce most good or “hap- 
piness”—alas, the outcome of our actions (and Acts of Parliament) is so sadly 
unpredictable! 

John Mill was much influenced by his father that “secular Puritan” who “thought 
and lived entirely in the spirit of the Kirk”, by Sterling, by Carlyle, by Coleridge, 
by F. D. Maurice and in later years pre-eminently by Comte. He came to believe 
in “many-sidedness”, to set poetry above logic and to regard philosophy as the 
union of the two. But there was a discord or unresolved dilemma in his thought: 
his great treatise On Liberty was the classic of Victorian and later Liberalism, but 
under Comte’s influence he came to regard society as an organism. Can one be 
both individualist and socialist? 

The intimate and moving account of Beatrice Webb’s mental and spiritual develop- 
ment is drawn largely from her unpublished diaries in the London School of 
Economics; yet the book ends in the nightmare of the State of Humanity regarded 
as an “organism”. Herbert Spencer and Leslie Stephen and D. G. Ritchie much 
influenced Mrs. Webb till she fell under her husband’s spell. She says of herself, 
“I do not admire, still less reverence, human personality”; the world must be seen 
impersonally in terms of the human race; statistics matter but not persons; the 
ideal man of the future will be “an Impersonality”. The Webbs put the “social 
organism” or “social machine” before the individual, and would place government 
in the hands of experts and of scientists. 

Bentham and Beatrice Webb represent opposite extremes. Mill seems to have 
hovered between the view of the State as ens subsistens and as relatio, a metaphysical 
entity (organism) or a relation between persons. Burke, I think, would have rightly 
answered that the State is not an organism but a relation between persons, yet a 
very special and essential relationship between the past, the present and the future 
generations; it is not an organism but a partnership. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


PLAY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


The Activity of Children. P. M. Pickard. Longmans, Green. 16s. 

The Activity of Children is a wise, useful and pleasantly readable guide to the 
complex world of young children growing up in a sophisticated society. The 
author, a psychologist widely experienced in schools and colleges, is concerned to 
introduce to parents some of the most important considerations which teachers 
have in mind when they launch their youngest charges on projects that seem to the 
onlooker more like play than work in its commonly accepted sense. Emphasising 
the supreme significance of play as the prime mode of learning in the nursery and 
infant school years, she traces the emergence of contemporary measures and methods 
from the study of child psychology as it has developed over the past eighty years. 
Her thesis is ably supported by a wealth of lively reference to modern theories of 
learning, to scientific views of some of the problems of heredity and to the rapidly 
changing character of environment. 

Habits of sustained concentration, deeply rooted in childhood, are acquired 
through the spontaneous interests and activities that are naturally part of a child’s 
meaningful world, not, as is too often supposed, under the pressure of disconnected 
exercises in unrelated snippets of vicarious knowledge. If Miss Pickard’s attractively 
written book helps over-anxious parents to relax in the knowledge that their 
children’s early play activities are, if properly regarded, the key to all their future 
learning, it will have achieved its object. BETTY ABEL 
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